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AIDS AND SUPPORTS. 

Theee cau seldom have occurred in the histoiy o£ 
tbe world such an example of many men of high 
qualities and considerable promise, bringing their re- 
upertive powers and opportunities to a religious cause, 
not clearly defined, and offering no earthly induce- 
ment whatever. In those days everybody was to rise. 
Ambition, whether in the Church or in any secular 
service, was everywhere urged. The good books of 
the period, whether for the poor or for the better off, 
had their differences ; but in one thing they all 
agreed. You were to rise ; you were to be a great 
nui ; your virtues were to be discovered, proclaimed, 
Utd rewarded, and you were to end your days in a 
blaze of triumph. Every boy whose quietness and 
rtvadiness marked him for Holy Orders was reminded 
by many eiamples that he might one day be a digni- 
tary, perhaps even a bishop. Church patronage was 
generally administered by and for aspirants ; and the 
quantjly of what profane people called jobbery was, 
eoiuequently, enormous. 

With all my real love and reverence for Russell, I 
: recall that he once suggested what could be 
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properly called a religious motive, even in the s 
form of serving God and furthering the interests of 
the Church. The very lowest downfall he could 
threaten idle boys with was that they would live to 
be country curatea, and even then they would have 

keep the accounts of a coal fund. It is only fair 
to say that Russell devoted all the latter part of his 
life to parochial duties and church work. When I 
met him in the streets, he would invariably ask, 
■' What are you doing for us ? " meaning for the So- 
cieties and occasional movements. It must be con- 
sidered, too, that if he had ever offered the boys any 
motive of a, distinctly Christian character, it would 
probably have been made a jest of, and it would have 
caused holy names to be taken in vain, 

This proves all the more the spirit of those days. 
It may be pleaded in excuse for this intense earthly 
greed that rising was then exceediiigiy difficult, be- 
cause there were so few openings. There was a great 
explosive force below, and an immense and compact 
weight above ; so the ambition of the middle and 
lower classes could only heave, surge, rumble, and oc- 
casionally bellow. The instant a path to success or 
an avenue to promotion showed itself, it was crowded- 
Greek scholarship, antiquities, and Iambics, every 
kind of criticism, became the occupation of many 
hundreds who looked to see what they could get by 
them. Nobler minds revolted from the vulgarity of 
such a pursuit, and perhaps excused their idleness or 
their dreaminess on that score. 

When the trumpet of no uncertain sound, aa it 
seemed, was now heiird at Oxford, a direction waa 
given and no more. All were to retrace their steps 
to an age of which they knew nothing, except that it 
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nS «T6ry respect the very contrary of that we live 
in. As far as any hope of comfort, luxury, or splen- 
dor was concerned, it was a march to the Nortli Pole, 
tile Equator, or nowhere at all. That a dozpn men 
with golilcn futares should abandon them for such an 
enterpi-ise would be something; but hundreds did so, 
and if I name a few, many of my readers could easily 
and immediately double or quadruple the list. 

In tilts place I wish only to enumerate them as I 
should the candidates for an oiSce, or the gifts laid on 
the table of a bride ; though one or two may detain 
me. to be dealt with once for all. 

Copeland was an eminent and still rising man in 

I the University when he contributed to the " Tracts 

for the Times," and the " Library of the Fathers." 

JeasM Williams was a very considerable poet, and for 

bi« share in the movement was beaten in the contest 

1 for the Professorship of Poetry by a man who could 

l.not write a line of poetry. Robert and Henry Wil- 

|. berforce contributed, not the least part of their sacri- 

|>Sc0, an illustriouB name upon which England was 

I jtut then deeirouB to heap honors and rewards. Tho 

I former brought a wide range of reading and much 

I Btcrsiy power ; the latter his full share in the pre- 

eioQK heritage of a bright and sympathetic nature. 

John F. Christie, horu to be a poet and a novelist, 
prvadtod wrmons and wrote articles and reviews in 
the cauM, and died comparatively young in the fiiith- 
fn] and diligi^nt discharge of parochial duties. Long 
ttter bis drath, a very distinguished man, and a very 
good judge of character, observed to me that he could 
not conceive Christie doing anything that he knew to 
be wrong. Indeed he inherited fioui his Scutch ex- 
. tnelion a certain pxccm of Bcmpuhvsity, presenting a 
{ cnntrost to the poetical side of his character. 
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Henry Bowden had been Newman's earliest friend 
at Trinity. Together they revived at Oxford the for- 
gotten memory of St. Bartholomew's Eve. Bowden 
went along with his dear friend so far as to write, in 
anything but a Protestant sense, the Life of Gregory 
the Great, but no further, though his surviving family 
could not rest where he had left them. 

Prominent, if not the foremost of the group that 
I contended round Newman, but fighting battles of 
' their own, were two men, Oakley and Ward, as dif- 
I ferent aa can well be imagined, but somehow as much 
associated as Castor and Pollux, Damon and Pythias, 
or any two inseparable pairs. The points in common 
between them were that they were both Baliol men, 
great names in the University, and very considerable 
personages to come spontaneously, from a distant part 
of the sphere, to a centre of attraction which did not 
invite everybody. Both of them, having received 
their new impulses, went ahead, disregarded warn- 
ings, and defied control. As it had been entirely 
their own choice to come, so they conauited their own 
choice in going on. The difEerences between them 
were great. 

Oakley was a rather brilliant essayist, a poet, and 
a musician. He was very impressible and impulsive. 
Years before the movement, a clever but cynical Oriel 
friend described him as so impressed by worship and 
devotion, that if he should come upon a temple filled 
with a multitude prostrate before an idol, he would 
throw himself down amongst them. Nobody cared 
leas for himself, or took less care of himself. He 
spent his life eventually serving a poor congregation, 
chiefly Irish, in the not very attractive region of 
Islington. He might be seen limping about the 
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wto of London — for be was very lame — a mis- 

iiapen fabric of bare bones, upon whicii hung Eome 

_^rery shabby canonicals. Yet his eye was bright, and 

his voice, though sorrowfnl, was kind, and he was 

alwaj-s glad to greet an old friend. He could aorae- 

timea be induced to dine quietly at Lamhetb and talk 

^^bver old days with the Primate, There was always 

^^ElDtnething aristocratic even in the wreck. 

^^H Ward was the very opposite in most personal 

^Hpeepeots. He represented the intellectual force, the 

^^Brefragable logic, the absolute self-confidence, and 

^^^le headlong impetuosity of the Rugby school. 

Whatever he said or did was right. As a philoao- 

l^er and a li^ician it was hard to deal with him. 

He had been instantaneously converted to Newman 

f a single line in an introduction to one of his works, 

> ilie effect that Protestantism could never have 

'upttid into Popery, Instantaneous conversions do 

t pretend to be amenable to the laws of reason, 

I hardly he thought a necessary note of a 

rue Church, that it shall be easily and rapidly cor- 

iptible into something veiy different from its fii-st 

if. TtiB conditions of the first three centuries, and 

[ tbv nineteenth, are so different that it is not pos- 

ible to make a compariaon between the Christians 

I the two periods ; and any one who sei-iously seta 

I comparison will encounter a few sur- 

> Ward's weight in the University was great, 

' ' , he brought to Newman's cause, 

rentually he became a very nnaccommodat^ 

ible member of the crew. Ward, 

I mtut add, was a great musical critic, know alt the 

Operas, and was an admirable buffo singer. 

Robert 3. Wilson, besides some literary power. 
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brought a large stock of those social qualities wbicli 
in this country are tlie readiest means of advance- 
luent in any walk of private or public life. If he 
gave way to his humor till it becaoie his leading 
quality, that measures the sacrifice he h;ul to make 
when be addressed liimself to ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical questions, and the hard drndgery of transla- 
tion. 

Oldham was no inconsiderable figure in the group ; 
a man of sure sense, invariable good nature, and solid 
abilities. He was never young, and promised never 
to be old, for when I saw him at the age of seventy, 
he looked scarcely older than he did at nineteen. If 
Wilson could find so much to amuse him in Oldham's 
"singular staidneas of character, he will not be sur- 
prised to find himself associated with his friend. 

Woodgate, of St. John's, was one of the most im- 
portant accessions from the outer circle. He waa 
about the most popular man at Oxford, or wherever 
there were Oxford men, whether in Newman's cause, 
or when that cause had lost its chief. His popularity, 
however, depended latterly rather on some special 
uuction or singular grace, beaming and warming 
through his face and his manner, than on the par- 
ticular gifts by which it is usually acquired. Ha 
could not speak intelligibly, or hear distinctly; nor 
would he write with common care. Yet the very 
sight of hia caput hojiestum, as he strove to know 
what waa going on, and to say something to the pur- 
pose, but in vain, moved all hearts to love and accord. 
It only proves how little reason has to do with the 
affections, even in the greatest of causes. 

Woodgate waa Bampton lecturer about this time. 
He took the subject everybody waa then talking and 
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Wfi^Dg about, Scripture and Tradition, and the 
thesis he ntaintained was not itself difficult. Wlien 
^ere were no Christian Scriptures, there miiat have 
oral tenching, and till that teaching was com- 
litted to writing by thn teacher it muat have re- 
ined oral tradition. The same circumstances and 
tho aatne necessity mast have continued in greater or 
less degree, and must still continue. Woodgate was 
■ud to afford a practical illustration of his thesis. 
■ike some other Bampton lecturers, he mounterl St. 
■ary's ptilpil every Sunday with hia lecture only 
kU writt^^n, and after ten minutes, in default of 
Bia'ipture, hia hearers had to be content with oral 
■adition. Modest as the scope of his argument was, 
■K knew what he was about, which Shuttleworth did 
Km. iladen Powell entered the lists with " Tradition 
BDvciled," in a way which unveiled Scripture also, 
■III proved, at all events, that they have a common 

I Rogers, now Lord Btachford, a distinguished Eto- 
Ikn. member of an old Plymouth family, nimihering 
■bong its worthies John Rogers, the Marian proto- 
■11 1 J I. and another John Rogers, a not less consistent 
■hi ubstinate Fifth Monarchy man, brought to New- 
■Kti's cause a lawyer's career and prospecta of office, 
■taranteed by sound scholarship, practical judgment, 
BM Tery great industry. 

BSanitiel Wootl, brother of Charles, now Earl of 
BiKfox, with hia brother's politics, and, it may bo 
Hded, his brother's abilities, had great possibilities 
■fore him, but he became warmly attached to New- 
■u). and to the cause. I remeaiber a discussion I 
UA with him at Golightly's lodgings, opposite Merton 
lltip(>l, on Canning's policy. Warm I was going to 
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call it, but tlie warmth waa on my side, the coolneaa 
on hia. He knew much more about the matter than 
I did, and pedplts seldom come well out of a con- 
troversy iE they are not so well informed as their 
opponent. I might perhaps have known more of the 
matter before 1825, but on coming to Oxford I had 
dropped politics, and only retained sorae general ideas 
and personal antipathies or predilections. 

Church, named above, the present Dean of St. 
Paul's, brought high critical powers, and a large 
stock of that poetry and philosophy which are never 
seen so well as together, and which enabled him to 
invest with a light new to English eyes the career of 
Anselm, the period and the work of Dante, and the 
christianizing of the Empire. In this he had to en- 
counter Gibbon, and to qualify Milman. 

George D, Ryder, one of Newman's early pupils, 
brought a name then high in the Church as well as 
in the State, much and deservedly reverenced in tlie 
religious world. But he had also qualities that made 
him valuable as well as dear to a lai^e circle of 
friends ; kindness, a quaint humor, knowledge of men 
and things, and the finer perceptions most easily 
learnt in good society. 

Medley, leader in Burton's private classes, and, 
after making his mark in Devonshire, Bishop of 
■ Newfoundland, undertook a translation of Chrysos- 
tom. Charles Thornton, bearer of a respected name, 
and in charge of what was then a very dingy chapel 
in Margaret Street, undertook Cyprian. Hubert 
Cornish, with the talents and gentle manner of hia 
family, and at that time taking pupils at a curacy, 
undertook some of Chryaoatom's Homilies. Mao- 
mullen, with a University career before him, joined 
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tbe oaase at every risk, and stood the consequences. 
Cotton, a man of much power iod promise, g;ive his 
help. 

Albiiny J. Christie, of the eminent family of auc- 
tioneers, had come up with special introductions from 
Blanco White and Whately, and had taken high 
bLiniirs. Becoming Fellow of Oriel, he took a strong 
line in favor of clerical celibacy, and rendered New- 
man material assistance in his edition of a selected 
portion of Fleury's " Ecclesiastical History." He 
finally entered the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
raedical profession. 

Jumvs Round, a Fellow and tutor of Baliol, and 
father of the Conservative member for Esses, gave a 
hearty though s-.tfe uonlribntion in an edition of the 
works of thenonjuring Bishop Ken. Dodsworth, first 
at Mai^ret Street, then at Christ Church, Albany 
Street, enrly gave all he had tu bring to the cause, 

i followed Newman to Rome. 




CHAPTER LXX. 

J. B. MORRIS, EDWARD CASWELL, AND DALGAIRNS. 

'John Bbande Morris, otherwise " Jack MorrU," 
or " Symeon^StjUtgp," when I saw him was occupy- 
ing the uppermost story of the tower over the gate- 
way of Eseter College. His room was a chaos of 
books, out tif which rose three or four tall reading- 
Btands, upon each of which were open folioa in tiers, 
the upper resting on the lower. The first produc- 
tion of his pen that I ever saw was " Nature a Par- 
able." Quaint as it is, and difficult as it is occa- 
sionally, it was and is to me a very interesting book. 
Newman has always stood by it most resolutely, pro- 
nouncing it a beautiful poem. There are beautiful 
touches and beautiful passages in it, but I have not 
myself the courage to call the whole beautiful in the 
face of the very strong expressions I sometimes hear 
to the contrary effect. Yon have to understand and 
accept a certain groundwork, of which this poem is 
the natural growth. That groundwork is that Nat- 
ure is much more than a Parable, at least that a true 
Christian makes it much more. The book excited a 
storm of indignant criticism when it came out, and 
from a purely literary point of view it was vulnerable. 
But where there was so much to be found fault with, 
it was hardly necessary that a reviewer, finding a 
line about missionaries ending with " wives that eat," 
should atop the quotation there and omit the follow- 
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ing lioe, signifying that they absorbed too mucli of 
their hiisWiids' time and attention. My own opinion 
a that Morris ought always to have written nothing 
[Jbat poetry, and that in that case he might have be- 
e a great poet. His line of thought is not one 
lat reiidily adapts itself to prose. 
When I edited the " British Critic " for two years, 
[ received an article from Morris, I believe the cue 
"Pantheistic Tendencies," April, 1842. Never 
. my life did I see such a crabbed, complicated, 
risted, unintelligible piece o! English. Though my 
B was precions, the day of publication approach- 
Dig, MSS, coming in, and myself with much in hand, 
1 84it Op one whole night trying to lick the cub into 
shape : to make it comprehensible, or at least not 
wholly unfit to appear. Yet I doubt whether many 
reiwl the article, or whether I did any good by my 
pftins, except try the writer's admirable temper. 
H^ Murrls, I presume, wished to be understood. His 
^V^'Nature a Parable "is intelligible, even though the 
^^Hpnuiing lies under the surface, between the lines, 
^BmiI not always in the text. But prose does not gen- 
^Bpnlly iwlmit of letting the meaning play about in the 
^Bi^. In the article I am speaking of Morris seemed 
lo aim at bringing as many mysteries as he couid 
iatit a wrntence, leaving them to stru^le which would 
first present themselves to the reader. Morris un- 
> k some of Chrysoetom's Homilies. Whether 
I exciilled most as a translator or as an original 
liter I could not say. 

- Bdward ruawell, also, was one of the quaintest of 

, but he was quaint after the m:inner of men. 

3 younger brother of lleury Caswell, who, from 

igiviugs as to Euglinh Orders, and the 
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political complications of the English Church, took 
American Orders, and wrote about the American and 
Canadian churches, Henry published also an ac- 
count of Mormonism, for which purpoae he visited 
the " Prophet " in his city. Soon after that he came 
home to spfnd the rest of hia daya in the lieart of 
Salisbury Plain. Edward had a vein of humor all 
hia own. When an undergraduate he wrote the "Art 
of Pluck." This humor he had to chastise, but it 
occasionally broke out, and might be detected even 
in hia serious writinga. He loved to hover free be- 
tween the seen and the unseen world. 

He had for some years the charge of Stratford- 
sub-Castle, near Salisbury, containing the famous 
borough of Old Sarum, and himaelf occupying an old 
mansion full of historical associations. When on a 
visit at his house, he entertained me with the prob- 
able meditations of a toad that had been found under 
the pavement of the church, where it must have 
been, hearing though not seeing itll that passed above, 
for centuries. As Caswell had to leave early the 
nejt morning, I was asked to take the early daily 
service for hira. The congregation consisted of the 
clerk, some school children, and a bright-looking old 
fellow, with a full rubicund face and a profoaioii of 
white hair. The service over, the children went to 
the parsonage for the breakfast they had well earned. 
The old gentleman hung behind, waiting for me. 
He expressed his warm approval of the daily service. 
When people had nothing else to do, they could not 
do better than say prayers. For his part his work 
was over, and he waa proud of it. He had been the 
Borough of Old Sarum, and had returned two repre- 
sentatives to Parliament for forty years, all honest 
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n and gentlemen, not the sort of fello^vs tliej were 
sending to Parliament "in tliese days." 

Caswell followed Newman to Rome, and was for 
many years associated witli him at Edgbaston. Jlis 
wife had died young. It was stated that he gave all 
her fortune to religious uses, — masses for the repose 
of her soui, so people expressed it, possibly putting 
their own conatruction on the matter. 

Dalgiiirns was a man whose very looks assured suc- 

|M8s in whatever he undertook, if only the inner heat, 

prbieh seemed to burn through his eyes, could be well 

igulated. His account of the Abbesses Ang^lique 

mU Marie des Anges, two leading figures in the his- 

u( Port Royal, deserved the unqualified adini- 

pti'jQ of all sides ; but one side at least made the 

at-overy that these ladies did not patronize the hiun- 

"tub," quite as often as is now the custom 

t gi^nteel society, and heavy was the storm of indlg- 

Ition timt fell on Dalgairns. He went with Newman 

y Littlemore, and them.* to E l^jbaston This, so 

r»s the Church of England b conLerned, was Ihe 

il of a man who, I feel sure n ^ht hi\e taken his 

e among the most popular nd mstr ictive writers 

I Uie ag«, and become a bousel old word n England. 

Ab I tell these names, and feebly recount their 

trn-ictv, other names, and other still pierce through 

tlin linu: of many years. The constellation grows, and 

brigiitons, and surrounds me. Some have gone their 

way, and I have gone mine. There has been failure 

AD*! shorteoming ; decay of mental power, and dimiuu- 

at )uRtr«, not without touch of sadder infirmity. 

) bc«n mistakes, miscalculations, and ex- 

klieeo, with humbling and mortifying conse- 
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kind of men, was there ever less to be remembered 
with shame. If I may estimate them by the measure 
of my own feelings, they are all good and true men ; 
they are a goodly company that will never wholly 
part, and what they lack of present unity or other 
fulfilment, they will hereafter enjoy. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 



WrLLIAM FEOUDB. 

William Froudb gave lus heart in with his 
r'a work at Oriel, though his turn even then 
r science, and his lot was eventually cast in 
f engineering and naval construction. He was 
e chemist as well as the mechanist of the college. 
Bia rooms on the floor over Newman's were easily 
distinguishable to visitors entering the college, by the 
stains, of sulphuric acid I think, extending from the 
window sills to the ground. The Provost must some- 
times have had to explain tliia appearance to his 
inquiring guests, as they could not but observe it 
rom his drawing-room window- 
He made laughing-gaa and kept a depict in his 
wms. This was freely resorted to with various and 
~ luloua results. It was about this time that !in 
^r superintending the recruiting service, who ust d 
[ularl; to attend Daubeny's lectures in the biise- 
Kiit of the Ashmolean, upon taking laughing-gas. 
F-.>attack<>d tlie company bo vigorously that in half a 
lauUi be had the room to himself. One of the 
t tempered men I ever knew, upon taking the 
1^4'*'^^ l^is 'i^^< ^"d made menacing gestures at 
^ftny, with a smile which seemed to say that 
) eoald soon get the better of us all if ha wished 
it CaoMTon, no doubt from the North, imbibed 
llw lurmleas intoxication, and immediately while 
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retainiug his sedentary posture, revolved round his 
seat as far as the back would allow, making a woa- 
derful burring sound. He afterwards explained that 
he bad imagined himself a rogiment of cavalry per- 
forming rapid evolutions. 

I declined to partake of either Daubeny's gas or 
W. Fronde's. Hurrell Froude asked me why. I 
said I conld not voluntarily put myself beyond my 
own control. He replied, " Then you must not go to 
bed." Of coui'se the answer to that is that one must 
sleep, but one need not take laughing-gas, and that 
sleep is an ordinance of the Almighty, which laugh- 
ing-gas cannot be called, except in the same sense that 
alcohol may be. Fronde brought down his apparatus 
one day to Henry Wilberforce's rooms, when Robert 
happened to be there, myself also. Robert imbibed, 
and in a minute w;is pursuing us all about the room 
■with cushions or anything he could lay hold of. 
While we were all dodging him, James Bliss entered 
witli an old Oriel relative, who hiid high ideas of col- 
lege propriety, and was somewhat surprised to find 
himself immediately belabored by a tutor he had 
heard much of, but never seen before. 

William Fronde took a small Oxford sailing boat, 
strengthened its frame, decked it fore and aft, and 
himself made a pump with which he could discharge 
the water as fast as a waterman standing in the river 
could throw it in with a bucket. He gave much 
study and pains to the work, putting it to severe 
testa. His intention was to sail down the Thames 
and the Channel, up the Dart, and surprise his father 
at Darlington. But he wanted a comrade, as he 
must sleep, and might find himself in difficulties. He 
asked me to share the perils of the voyage. I was 
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cbanned with the idea, assented, and made my plans 
accordingly. The day before our intended cruise he 
chanced to make the timely discovery that I had not 
the lenst idea of navigation, and that I trusted entirely 
to mother wit to get me safe through. He did not 
think this sufficient, and either gave up the scheme 
or curried it out in a very modified form, the boat 
making its appearance in the Dart somehow or other. 
William Froude worked some years, under Brunei, 
^KJO laying out the Bristol and Exeter Railway, and 
^Hfrom the way in which I have heard him speak of 
^^■ra master's tendency to gi'and and costly ideas, I 
^^■DDclude that be did something to check his extrava- 
^^Kuice in this part of the Great Western system. 
^^B Fur many years before his death he wiia lahori- 
^^tiiiBly and anxiously, but successfully employed in 
experiments upon the respective resistance which 
Tarious forms of vessels meet with when in motion 
through water, and also upon flotation and oscilla- 
tion. The conclusion come to, and mathemiitically 
as well as experimentally demonstrated, was that 
there had been great mistakes. One way of putting 
it was that whereas it Lad always been supposed a 
ship was a fish, it is really a duck. It is one of those 
tniths that have only to be pointed out and one sees 
tinf Tvnson. These experiments were conducted in a 
tank a hundred yards long, under a shed, with an 
igine at one end. Tlio engine drew the various 
Mx tliroiigh the water at various rates of speed, 
d there was an apparatus for measuring the tension 
!, which would of course indicate the force 
^ tit be employed, which would be according 
btonce of the water in each case. Them 
I apjiaratus for producing a storm, l^ vft 
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to be feared the work and the extreme delicacy of 
the experiments, not to speak of the elaborate calcu- 
lations necessary, proved too much for W. Froude. 
So it appeared to me when I visited him several 
years before he succumbed. 




Others there were, men of position, hopes of 
funiUea, and destined pillars of society or centres of 
some local world. Some had extraordinary powers 
not finding their scope in the beaten track of life, 
and only to show themselves in something approach- 
ing to eccentricity. Of these, several contributed to 
the movement their friendship and their influence, 
with a sincerity costing their life's work, and all they 
had in the world. One of the first examples to occur 
to Oriel men will be Thomiis Stevens, the Fomider 
wid Warden of Eradfield College, 

It is oft«n said that the child is father of the man. 
It the child is more easily seen in tlie man, than the 
in the child. To be the fonnder of a public 
■diool, designed to emulate, and in some important 
r«flpects to surpass, those which are among the glories 
of England, was about the very last thing that could 
bavo been imagined of "Tom Stevens," Nobody 
•o easy, nobody so pleasant to get on with, nobody 
•o full and overflowing with practical matters, But 
elauica and literature did not seem his line. He was 
a trqe child of Nature, and of her kindliest mould. 
Tbere was a homely wit and rural dignity about him 
tluC always recalled green fields, water-rights, tira- 
b«r-Inlling, and harvest time. Such a character was 
it contrast to those who had their fortunes 
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still to make, or had had large fortunes provided for 
them. Tile heir of two or three thousand acres is 
but a small man compared with the heir of half a 
county, or better still half a suburb. But there was 
something free, ready, and wholesome in Stevens' 
talk, that usually seemed solid ground to rest upon. 

He had a troop of friends about him, always at 
home there. Like most genial men he had special 
oommand over nature, as well as the human kind ; 
though I think it was not he, but his friend John 
Marriott, who could call a cuckoo and maku it perch 
a few yards from him. Thomas Stevens kept a tame 
snake in his room, which he could whistle out of its 
hole iu the floor for a saucer of milk at breakfast 
time. He rented an apartment in the town where 
he used to employ himself, properly armed and at- 
tired, for hours in stuffing birds. Going out one 
morning with his gun to Bagley Wood, he brought 
home fifty difEerent species and varieties. But there 
■were arriving also, in various stages of preservation, 
birds from Norway and other countries. The museum 
he established at Bradfield soon contained two hun- 
dred and fifty specimens, all of his own stuffing. 
Every now and then Stevens had to go home, and 
sacrifice a terra, in looking after liis father's property, 
for his father was squire as well as rector, and ill 
years. When he returned to college it was to talk 
of saw-mills, crops, wages, and poor-rates. 

Not very long after taking his degree, Stevens 
formed his own Poor Law Union, and had some 
very hard fights with the prejudices wliich prevailed 
against the new system. The Bradfield Poor Law 
Union was so wl'11 formed, and worked 30 well, that 
the department pressed him into its service, and 
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DUide him Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, In 
that capacity he drove over the country far and wide, 
wherever there was a bit of rougli work to be done, 
L refnictory Board of Guardians, or some old Par- 
nieutary Union obstinately persistiog in its own 
es. 

\ Stevens had at last to take orders and settle. His 
tlier*s friends told him he must do as liis fathers 
I done, for they had been rectors and squires of 
adfield for two centuries. But Stevens inherited 
Ipractical genius which could not find its whole 
e even in this double character. It is not very 
lEcult to hold to one career, but when a man has 
Wed a second to it he immediately wants a third. 
itiere are " Jacks of all trades," but never of two. 
An ancestor of Stevens had been captain-general 
of Charles I.'s wagon train, or transport service, and 
■D constant communication with that king and bis 
'inisters, at Oxford and elsewhere. He had man- 
I tt> keep them and their horses well supplied 
I food and other requisites under very ditiicult 
ra&tances, doing much of his work by night, and 
iking distant forays, with the connivance of the 
'alist proprietors, whoso corn, hay, and straw he 
tied off to the Royalist headquarters. 
^ Stevens wsis nephew of Tinney, the eminent 
Siancery lawyer, and had thua legal as well as prac- 
tical ability in his blood. When, therefore, on the 
(Iratb ol his father, he finally settled in his double 
position ut Bradfield, it was on the express condition 
that lie was to do "something." Whatever lie did 
gnw in ilia liands. Perhaps the spirit of Oriel, and 
tbn wmta^on of Newman, told in that. He put hia 
^hia village church, and it became a small 
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ral. The little organ gi-ew into a h'lg one. 

r three village lads multiplied into a choir. 
Aotrj must have some education, and so there came 
a good school ; two indeed, one better than the other. 
The better school grew into a college, with magnifi- 
ceut buildings, on Stevens' own land, a few hundred 
yarda from his front windows. He trained his own 
artisans. A lad was apprenticed to him to learn the 
trade of a blacksmith, and became a second Quentin 
Matsys, and might perhaps have grown into an 
Apelles. But the founder had to be warden, and to 
maintain the life of the college as well aa its bodily 
frame. He had to manage schoolmasters, a race that 
loves its own way, and cannot easily work in harness. 
Who could have expected such a development from 
the bird-atuffer and laud-bailiff? Yet it can be easily 
traced backwards, especially if we take into account 
the element of a nobler ambition supplied by a resi- 
dence in those days in the circle of Newman's friends 
at Oriel College. The generous flame caught a rich 
material, and it burnt well. 

That there was a vast and lamentable intermixture 
of error in all this outcome ia no more than must 
be admitted of all movements whatever. There was 
much exaggeration ; there Wiis excessive self-confi- 
dence ; there was often the disregard of sound advice 
and the plain dictates of common sense ; there was 
the reading of providence by the light of one's own 
inclination, and there was even a neglect of the 
homely maxim, " Be just before you are generous." 
The fate of Radley I have to tell. The elder of 
the two Monroes, who were at Oriel about tliis time, 
founded a school at Harrow Weald for the trans- 
mutation of raw ploughhoys into sweet churiaLers and 
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gnf'teSloIars, and he easily obtained the assistance 

«f oonSding college friends, philanthropists, and dig- 

nitwies. It was a forcing-house, and wanted money 

I|q It^ep it going; money, and more money. When 

■Ibat failed, the little paradise collapsed, and Monro 

Mnd himself and his poor protSg4» under the iron 

)el of vulgar necessity. 

Bradfield College HUrvives, but has rained its 
under. He started in that complex and absolute 
neition which Englishmen seem to have a special 
weakness for, and which they seem to tolerate in 
rerything and everybody, except the Pope. He 
I rector. BC|tiire, priest, and king. His house was 
hrtM>nage and mansion, all in one. To this hybrid 
1 he must add the material plant, and the wardeo- 
Up of a most magnificent college. It was calculated 
b flourish and pay its way on 150 scholars, and there 
tRlly seemed no reason why it should not attain that 
lure of popularity, and even exceed it. But the 
mpvlition, both that from the beginning and that 
Uch came after, was overwhelming. Mavlboroiigh 
s alrea^ly in the field, Woodard was now starting 
bis &rst, second, and third-class schools all over the 
kingdom. Wellington College rose like a mirage in 
a summer's day, peopling a waste. Reading devel- 
oped a public school. All the public schools were 
putting 00 Bteam. Charterhouse went down into the 
couotry within a walk of Berkshire, which, with Eton 
■t one end and Osford at the other, and half a dozen 
private BchooU midway, was now the school-ground 
I KngUnd. These rivals had the benefit of ancient 
RindutioRS, noble and wealthy benefactors, national 
riptioQB, or Royal patronage ; some had a strong 
litary bold on the best blood of the nation. 
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Stevens had to do everything himself. Every pound 
in his pocket, every acre, every brick and stone, in 
his ancient patrimony, did the Warden of Bradfield 
College throw into the tremendous venture, fighting 
against such odds as no hero of romance ever en- 
countered. It was all in vain, and Bradfield College 
has now that touch of tragic interest which in one 
way or another is ever to be found in the noblest of 
human enterprises. 



CHAPTER LXXIII. 



WILLIAM SEWELL. 

VlIXIAM Sewell, the founder of Radley College, 

t [or a long time oue of the most promiDent men 

3 University, and always before tUe public na the 

iudostrious of readers and of writers. Had he 

■ought a little more he might have written to more 

pat-pose ; and had he tried for less he might h»ve 

uhtained more. Newman observed that he had a 

word ready tor everything. His words and his ideas 

UiuB fitted too quickly, and he never had occasion 

to see them better mated, or to improve either his 

concept iotis or bis expressions. Hard tliinkers liku 

mpden called him namby-pamby, that is, with- 

t solidity, consistency, and formation. He had an 

nbemtiee of style which oddly corresponded to the 

mndity of bis face and form. However, there was 

B within, and he was ambitious and enterprising. 

B were a show. 

B the Professorship of Moral Philosophy was 

Eor revived, it suggested itself to a good many 

t likely, for oue reason or another, to find a 

TOestion in any other professorship. Sewell, to be 

beforehand, estublished a Moral Philosophy Club, 

which Wiut to meet at tlie members' rooms in auccea- 

Bkloa. to hoar papers and to hold discussions. In elfect 

^Hk WW be who wrote and he who talked, for the reat 

^Kv* noprepHred, and he was always well prepared; 
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indeed, only too happy to make up for everybody'a 
default. Thia proved a. great encoiiragenient to the 
general idleness. 

On one occasion, when id! were assembled at Sew- 
ell's own rooms, and nobody had anytliing to read 
or to say, Sewell, rose to the rescue. He had been 
reading a very learned work on the interior history 
of Mahomedanism. It presented in all respects the 
moat marvellous correspondence to the history of 
the Christian Church ; exactly corresponding schools, 
sects, divisions, controversies, tendencies, shades of 
thought, and varieties of practice. Point at anything 
in the Christian Church, and Sewell could put his 
finger on the Malioraedan equivalent. Mutato nomine, 
the two things were the same; that is, the same mor- 
ally and intellectually, and in what most people hold 
to be the substance of religion. Sewell g-.ive illustra- 
tions, and named the Fathers, the Reformers, tlie 
leaders of thought, and the founders of schools in 
Mahomedanism, the very counterpart of our own. In 
truth, Caesar was very like Pompey, and as to be like 
ia a feminine and dependent quality, it followed that 
Mahomedanism was the likest of the two. Sewell 
was still dilating in this strain, and seemingly on the 
eve of still more startling disolosurea, when the clock 
told us time vi-aa up. The club looked like a chib ; 
it said nothing, asked no questions, and pitrted, sadder 
perhaps, but not very much the wiser. There was not 
much gained by having it made out so satisfactorily 
that Turk is only another name for Christian, that 
is, for the Christian corresponding to the Turkish 
variety. 

At another meeting of the club in Oriel College, 
Sewell had made a great coup. He had got Jacob- 
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Mm to come. The discussion was desultory; but 

S«well had contributed bo ample a share thaC he 

oonld justly claim the honors of the day. Turning 

ud, be rallied some of the members on the small- 

of their contributions to the day's entertainment. 

ly were used to it, and submitted. He felt em- 

ildeneil to attack the new member. " Jacobson, I 

ink you 've said nothing to be remembered." " Nor 

ird," was all the reply ; and so began and ended 

lobson's relations to the club. 

JiicobsOQ cannot be named without a word more. 

think of a man being the dear, admired, and 

ited friend of two such different and differently 

;uinstanced men as Henry Wilberforce and John 

laddeus Delane, the late and long editor of the 

Timea"! Newman, I must say, was a little aur- 

prisod when Jacobson took charge of Iffley, deliveied 

•eventeen discourses, published them as Parochial 

Serinons, and gave up hia charge. 

But to return to W. Sewell. He became Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, and was considered to do New- 
nuiti good serricQ both as professor and also as a 
writer of reviews. In 1839 there was a more im- 
portant professerabip, that of Logic, to be filled. The 
"loiveriity itself, it should be borne in mind, had lit^ 
to giva in those days, while the expectants were 
ly. The final list of candidates for this position 
Mitchell, Lowe, Vaughiin, Wall, Stocker, Lan- 
cMter. Sewell. and Hill of St. Edmund Hall. In the 
letter from llogers, now Lord Blachford, containing 
lUl, and dated May 24, 1839, every name is uit- 
linui to show tlie extraordinary character of the 
ijuDctioD. How many more lines might he add 
S«well had callt:d on Newman. He hiid been 
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a little afraid tbat by jumping into the candidature 
he might incur the opposition of Newmiin, or of hia 
friends. So he came with a sop. Thia was nothing 
lesa than a hope, implying the use of his influence, 
that upon hia o%vn election to the chair of Logic 
Newman might succeed to his own cast-off shoes, 
that is, the chair of Moral Philosophy. He would 
use his influence for Newman in that matter, even 
though it would not be without some sacrifice, for he 
did apprehend that Newman's treatment of moral 
philosophy might diverge from his own. However, 
the word was passed among Newman's friends to 
support Sewell, and that earnestly. 

Four j'ears before thia, in 1835, Sewell had offered 
himself for the head-mastership of Winchester Col- 
lege, when Moberly was elected. He was said to 
be much dieappointed. As tutor of his college, he 
did little else but talk to his pupils, especially those 
that he thought he could most rely on tn benefit by 
his talking, or who might become men of influence. 
The result was they got wearied with his talk ; for- 
got it; didn't get up their books, and lost their 
honors. 

Sewell started Eadley College, literally squatting, 
that is, holding by a temporary and precarious tenure, 
on the estate to which Sir George Bowyer has now 
long succeeded. The institution was made the op- 
portunity of some grand experiments, and of course 
was over-built, and had to go through the common 
experience of economical reverses. There ensued a 
sad deficit, ascribed to a careless and uu business-like 
brother, who had the management of the accounts. 

Henry Wilberforce sent a dear son there, who died 
at the college, as the parents thought, grossly neg- 
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lected, and without their being prepared for the sad 
news. Henry hastened to Radley, but instead of 
being allowed to vent his grief and complaints, he 
found himself soundly rated by Sewell for sending so 
delicate a child there, and injuring, by his inevitable 
death, the good name of the college. 

The system pursued was mediaeval, as far as names 
could go. Sewell himself was warden, and delighted 
in the exercise of monastic discipline and the use 
of monastic phraseology. The religious newspapers 
were appalled to hear that Radley boys went every 
night to their ** cubicles." However, the college holds 
its ground, and is one outcome of the Oxford move- 
ment ; so at least its enemies have long been pro- 
claiming. 




CHAPTER LXXTV. 

JAMBS AMTHONY FROUDE. 

Among the Oriel worthiea associated with the 
moyement is one who stands in a very different cate- 
gory from tlie above. I cannot pass without notice 
James Anthony Froude, for he has invited a con- 
troversy as to his relations with Newman and the 
"Tractarians," and has himself contributed to it with 
some variety of feeling and expression. It is plainly 
a matter in which it is allowable, and indeed impor- 
tant, that I should present my monograph of one 
who has had a very peculiar and significant part as- 
signed to him in these discusaiona, and who has 
become one of our first essayists, historians, and 
politicians. 

Besides my long friendship with the two elder 
brothers, I resided at Oriel during the first year of 
Anthony's undergraduateship ; I was in the same 
staircase with him, and had official relations to him. 
I ceased to be a Fellow in September, 1836, and from 
that date I resided in Salisbury Plain; but I had a 
brother then residing in the college, another brother 
residing in Oxford, and Newman was then my 
brother-in-law. With all these I was in correspond- 
ence, and was occasionnlly seeing them, and visiting 
OsJord. 

The first thing I heai-d about Anthony Froude was 
that immediately upon coming up he showed himself 
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very oby of Kewman. It was Newman, probably, who 
htul miioaged that be should have his brother's old 
rooms, over his own, and this he objected to. He 
was not going to be iu leading-st rings. Newman had 
parties, chiefly undergraduate, in the common room 
every Tuesday evening, and he could not fail to in- 
vite the brother of his two old friends, but I believe 
I am right in saying that Anthony seldom came. My 
brother James was engaged in the most laborious 
work of his laborious Ufe, editing the " Remains of 
Uicbard Ilarrell Froude," but I do not believe he had 
much, if any, communication with Anthony. All 
this was quite compatible with a high admiration of 
Newman's cliaracter. preaching, talking, and writing. 
That admiration was then shared by many at Oxford, 
and elsewhere, who after allowing themselves to bo 
carried away by a chain of argument or a ilow of 
eloqnence, would suddenly break the spell, as they 
felt it to be, by a violent protest. Anthony Fronde 
lutd a great admiration for his father and for his 
brother, bat while he admired he felt oppressed and 
repeUed. The mightier the influence, the more ha 
vCrugglH against it. I believe he felt the same ne- 
cessity for self-assertion in regard to Newman. lie 
ainly derived much of his style from Newman, 
r it is hard to say whom else he could have derived 
h from. It is far more imaginative and poetic ; far 
e capable of carrying the reader away, and plac- 
|him in a new and unexpected position, than tho 
■le of any one else about him. But if, under this 
dnation, feeling it, and to some extent yiidding to 
I Anthony kept the party and the movement ut 
^gth, and did it perhaps rather roughly, there 
[to blame in it, or even to remark apoii. 
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Why should a young fellow of seTenteen or eighteen, 
coming to Oxford, for study, for society, for amuse- 
inent, for honors, and for getting on in the world, 
bother himself about such matters as the Tracts were 
written upon ? Why should he busy himself in all 
the details of Becket's career, commit himself against 
the Royal Supremacy, and bewilder himself amongst 
the Early Fathers ? If he had consulted the Provost 
I am quite sure the Provost would have advised him 
to leave all these things alone, and devote himself to 
his college course ; and I am not sure I should not 
have done the same. 

But this is a question of fact, and the fact is that 
Anthony Fronde kept aloof not only from Newman's 
friends, but from most Oriel society. Something had 
happened to him, and he was hardly quite himself 
moat of hia undergraduatesbip. There was a story 
that he had been disappointed in a love affair, bat it 
Tvas early days for that. He only knew what was in 
his head, but he was so nnapproachable that Oriel ia 
not answerable for it. Everybody knows that a man 
may live in a college, and yet be no more of the col- 
lege than he can become a horse by living in a stable. 
His habits and amusements were solitary. 

This perfectly independent course Anthony Froude 
pursued till he became Fellow of Exeter. Newman 
had felt the disappointment, but he had been power- 
less to prevent it, and had perhaps been too busy to 
make the attempt, Anthony's own account of him- 
self, and his early recollections, and not less what all 
the world may now see in his writings, throw some 
light on the mystery of his curly college life. Ha 
combined in a rare degree self-confidence, imagina- 
tion, and inquiry ; and he very early encountered and 
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Bfftlt Uie antagonism of authority. Parents laid down 
"" B law, no matter in what direction. Just as peremp- 
torily, and often as harahly, sixty years iigo, as they 
do now. Youthful divers Into the abyss were then 
palled up quite as sharply by their less audacious eld- 
ers as tbey can be now. 

There was a sort of etoicism about Archdeacon 
Frouds's character which sometimes surprised those 
who had only seen bim for a day or two, conversing. 
[_o r sketching, or sight-seeing. He once rather shocked 
Bb clei^ by delivering a charge while a very dear 
Raughter was lying dead iu bis bouse ; but there was 
• romantic conception of duty in the act which af- 
fords some key to Richard Hurrell's character. From 
his early yenrs Anthony felt chilled, crushed, and fefc- 
tcrrd. So at least say those who are better acquainted 
with his books than I am. 

Any one has oidy to put the dates together to see 
thxt Anthony can have seen very little indeed of his 
bnitlter Kichard Hurrell at an nge to derive luiy im- 
pramon from him, or to be conscious of agreement or 
k_ Angreement. Public schools and universities sepa- 
n from their families, and brother from brother 
f much; Arnold observes in one of his sermons, 
much. All regularly meet at Christmas in a 
md of small festivities ; many meet at Easter for a 
• sight of one another ; and during August and 
B firat fortnight of September, young men and boys 
I onniniinly on their wanderings. While Hurrell 
«de was at Oriel, Anthony was some years at 
Vntrainster. Early in 1832, there were indications 
7 Horrfll's filial illness, and as soon as it could bo 
Mgm), he sailed for the Mediterranean. Anthony 
I then fourteen. If anything can bo concluduct 
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from Hurrell's published letters about this time to 
his brother Willium, be might be advising Antbony 
to read the Bible, and some work of a theological 
character, and to bt^nare of Liberalism, Hurrell ro- 
torned from the MiditerraDean next slimmer; paid 
as many visits as he could manage in tbiee or four 
months, and then went to Biirbadoes, from which he 
returned to Oxford in the summer term of 1835. 

Anthony, then seventeen, was summoned from bis 
tutor at the village of Mevton to meet bim for two or 
tliree days. There was then a double bar to commu- 
nication between them, even if there could have been 
serious communication in such a bustle, and in so 
short a time. Hurrell was incessantly talking about 
all sorts of things, it must be admitted returning to 
the Liberals very often ; and Anthony was in tbe 
clouds. Later in that year tbe two brothers might 
see more of oiie another at Dartington, but Hurrell 
was then a dying man, strong enough to testify, and 
likely enough to do so, yet not to be accused of tyr- 
anny, or of making au undue use of bis seniority, if 
be spoke bis mind plainly to a brother so much his 
junior, and in that state of haze which might surest 
misgivings. 

Such are the simple facts of the case, and if any 
one will compare the dates, and consider tbe circum- 
stances, he will see that tbey afford little ground for 
two misconceptions that have arisen, and wbicb An- 
thony has himself unfortunately favored. One of 
these misconceptions is that there was an undue and 
overpowering pressure on liis intellect and belief, 
by various relatives, elders, and acquaintances ; the 
other, that under this pressure he became a Trac- 
tarian, or whatever else the thing la to be called. 
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and had afterwiirdB to extricate himself from this 
false position by an eSort whicli cost him hia faith 
•Itoyetlier. 

I um sorry to say I never read Anthony's books 
ilxxlying these niisconceptiona, though I might huve 
lying on a table here or there. I was not 
uucb in the way of the current literature then, and 
bad not much time or money either. Bnt I was pain- 
fully aware of the faot that something like a yell of 
luniph was raised in certain circles — there are 
iples of it in Whately'a and Hampden's corre- 
mdenca — at what was now described as the legit- 
ittte result of excessive demands upon faith. Grave 
iters began to point out, what is very questiona- 
indred, that infidelity is the outcome of Kpman 
iboticism. not of Protestantism, and that its birth- 

ia not Germany, or England, but France. 
I do not think that a single being in Oriel inter- 
in the slightest degree with Anthony Fronde's 
;icm8 convictions while be wus there. For the 
16 I was at college with him I had relations with 
C'etfir TheQlogieut, in which capacity I might 
supp<wed at liberty to make any demands on An- 
loy's faith or submission. But all I had to do was 
lo look over bis sernion notes, and satisfy myself as 
well as I could that he had been at one of the Uni- 
Tenity termons, and had given some attention to it. 
In this capacity I can answer for it that nothing re- 
marknbh' pRKsed Itetween me and Anthony, unless it 
be that Anthony, having once hurt his knee, begged 
lo analyze luiy sermon I might name instead of 
Iking to St. Mary's. Moreover, the Provost had 
DVethaDling of the "Notes" at the "Collections," 
torned the leaves rapidly over, he oalu,ia\\"j 
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aTailed liimHell of the Censor's annotations, to dio- 
cover the questionable passages in the undergradu- 
ate's text. 

In 1843 Anthony Fronde was elected Fellow of 
Exeter. If Sewell then made a set at him, it would 
only amuse Anthony, and moreover it would not be 
in the lines of the movement, from whiuh Sewdll kept 
almost as clear as he. However, in a year or two, it 
reached Oriel College that Anthony was very much 
disturbing the serious members of his new college by 
the boldness of his speculations, and by the pleasure 
he seemed to feel in destructive paradoxes. Very sad 
suspicions were entertained. 

After a time a reaction was reported. Anthony, 
it was said, wanted employment, and felt that he had 
no right to expect happiness in religion, if he was not 
working for it. Such a report reached Newman, and 
in such a form that he thouglit the time had come, 
and indeed that there was a providential opening, for 
him to invite Anthony's assistance. 

Then comes the question which no man can 
answer. Why did Newman pick out from all the 
exti-aordinary Lives of Saints, the most extraordi- 
nary^ and the most surpassing belief, for Anthony to 
shatter what was left of bis convictions upon. The 
story ran in Oxford that Anthony accepted the 
task, and was very soon discussing it in college with 
more and more freedom. It was even added that 
while ti'anslating this mass of legends for Newman, 
he was indulging in a by-play, a bit of inventive 
tagiography or satire on the work before him. Aa 
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The result was a sudden snap of the slight and 
precarious tie. There had never been any veal join- 
ing, und where the old crack had been there was now 
plete fracture. Bat it is a very old story, and 
very universal story, to plead an abuse of faith 
»» extenuation of unbelief. Nor is it a logical 
proccBs, for it implies that unbelief wants extenua- 
tion, and that in faith there is a just mean. Hamp- 
den immediately seized on it as " a valuable evidence 
of the working of Tractarianism ," which he described 
SB '• a general corruption of inonil feeling." 

Anthony Froude has latterly reviewed the story 
ttt his Iift>, and of his own feelings, with more consid- 
'stion, and more knowledge of the world. In the 
linary sensB of the word, his career has been a re- 
.ion Kguinst the movement. The same mny be siiid 
the many writers who have only protested against 
with increasing animosity and decision from the 
ly it showed itself, and who never had a spark of 
ipathy with it. But that is very different from 
reaction imagined by Newman's opponents for 
ithoiiy Froude. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

, THE SACHIFICB AKD THE WOEK. 

Many of the above, and many more that could be 
named, had takeu high University honors, had won 
prizes, and were in University o£Gces, then more tlian 
now the road to the highest promotion. They sacri- 
ficed a good deal to what they must have considered 
the obligation of duty and of truth, exposing that for 
the time to some degree of obloquy alao. They were 
denounced and abused from pulpits and platforms; 
by controversialists and novelists, and by many 
whose good opinion they could not but grieve to have 
lost. Moat of these volunteers to the standard of 
truth, as they deemed it, would have been much 
greater men in their own original lines. Nay, the 
coast was all the clearer, and the competition the less 
fierce, for the number of those that were leaving the 
great highway to eminence, and taking a side path 
leading to nothing in this world. 

It is true that common action and the spirit of & 
common cause keep up the fire and light of Hfe, foster 
many virtues, and bring out unknown powers. But 
what Wiis the common action to which many of these 
men of mark, of genius, and of high expectations 
were taking themselves ? Many of them, almost be- 
fore they knew well what they were about, were giv- 
ing np the best years of their life and the first fruits 
of their newly acquired scholarship to the most labo- 
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moiia drndgery am! most thankless of all worka, — 
pTranalMtions of the Fathers. They had to give long 
'■dajs and nights for long periods to the study of very 
BndifTerent Greek or Latin, — the matter itself often 
ll)el"W the level of the language ; and they had to 
Pproduce an English rendering in which grace, elo- 
Wueuce, dignity, indeed style of any kind, was out of 
ptfae i]tiestion. 

f It is not too mnch to say that few of these transla- 
nioRS are readable. Indeed, if anybody wishes to read 
jtbe " Fathers," ho will find it much the better course 
no master the difficulty of the language and read the 
nrigiiiiil, instead of Jaboring through a translation 
mrhich is neither English nor Greek. Yet notiiiug 
Use could be attempted, fur esact, not to say literal 
Hdclity is the first rule of translation when the suh- 
■ect is Chiislian truth and morality. Some of these 
pB*n liad to write articles on subjects they knew or 
mred little about ; to learn as they went on, and per- 
pips lo know just HO much at the end as to repent of 
paving ever begun. 

m Bat besides those who enrolled themselves as work- 
bl and placed themselves under orders, there was a 
■■pidly increasing crowd of other men who would do 
■be like, if not the same. If a man is sufficiently 
Bonlident of his own powers, he will naturally i-ather 
boblLsli entirely on his own account than take a place 
piawrtcs, entailing conditions of time and outwanl 
hrm, besides a eertain share of the general responsi- 
■iDtjr. So editions and translations of the Fathers 
fcerg annoonced at Oxford and Cambridge, and every- 

^Ln» old eilitiona of the Fathers and great divines 
H|feA|^ hag been the hmiber of old libraries and 
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second-hand book shops, folios that had been almost 

on their way to the groeevs. or to the pulp-vat, the 
survivors of many that had gone that way, were now 
quoted in the market with rishig prices. Intending 
purchasers went to the great booksellers' and the auc- 
tion rooms, and found themselves outbid by agents 
from the United States. What had been waste 
paper a year or two before was now waited for with 
longing eyes across the Atlantic. To this day pos- 
sessors will sometimes find, not quite rubbed out, 7«. 
6d., and in its place five guineas. 

The effect on the immense outer world corresponded 
to the intensity of the action in the inner circle, but 
in more material form. The greater part of mankind 
will accept most readily that which addresses itself to 
the senses, to the ear and to the eye. It is not easy 
to maintain a life of perpetual devotion, or even to 
make true cliarity the rule of one's social habits. 
It is comparatively easy to build or restore churches, 
to adorn them, to have new services with an ornate 
ritual, to establish choirs, and set up new organs. 
There is much that is religious and even salutary, 
even though it does not go to the very root of one's 
nature, and has to be followed up, or be nothing at 
all. The truth is, people do just what they can do, 
and with most people simple piety is a labor, and not 
of love. They crowd round the threshold and re- 
main there long. Slow as they are to enter, it is hard 
to drive them away with the old Pagan ban, Promtt, 
proculesteprofani. At least the Church of England 
cannot and will not do it. 

The publications of these men, in whatever rank or 
degree attached to the cause, whether movers, orig- 
iual writers, translators; whether organized, or tak 
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Ecg their own lines, amount to an enormoua mass o( 

lllitprutare, aufBtient to tax students in time to come. 

ftfitrange to say, the fault most commonly found wltii 

t is it^ deticieuciea. So iDiUiy otlier things ought to 

Mve been done, as well as what \ras done. 

In the whole iiiasa there ia very little Biblical criti- 

isin — none, it liaa been said, besides Pusey'a " Mi- 

■or Prophets " and Keble'a metrical version of the 

Feulms — or sociiil philosophy ; no original views of 

bty, and not much to meet the great problems of the 

fe, though a good deal to impede their solution. 

nth regard to absence of Biblical criticism, it is best 

I state the facta and leave them to themselves. 

3 was hardly such a thing aa Biblical criticism in 

Ibin ctmntry at the beginning of this century. Poole'a 

tijrnopBia contained all thut an ordinary clergyman 

mid wish to know. Arnold is described as in all hia 

lory at Rugby, with Poole's Syuopaia on one side, 

t Fncoioluti on the other. lie knew the value of 

e book ; but at that very time, if a country clei^y- 

lan chanct-d to find that he had two copies of the 

rork, nnd that therefore he had one to spare, he would 

Bve found it difficult to obtain five shillings for the 

Ive volumes. 

I Mr. T. Hartwell Home published his " Introduc- 
' to tlie Critical Study of the Scriptures in the 
r 1816, and in the second edition, published three 
, he eays he had undertaken the work he- 
fcbad found the want of it; and th»t as soon 
• •bout it he found that he had to depend en- 
a foreign Biblical ci-itiLts, and that had nut a 
I list of them aocidentally fallen into his hands 
Aid gnidvd hiit ri-searchea, he never could have dune 
B work. He did It well, all things conalduted, &\\iV 
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by the date of the Oxford movement he had brongi 

out several more editions. 

The clergy, and still more tlie laity, were content to 
be helped. They did not care to go into that yine- 
yard themselves, when they could get what they 
wanted in the open market or second-hand. It ia hard 
to deny that they were right, and that little good 
couH possibly have been done by setting them to 
work on the sacred test. There were indeed already 
earnest and reiterated complaints that while we had 
an Authorized Version, we had not a Textiis Recep- 
tus, and that it was notorious the Greek basis of our 
version had been fixed on imperfect data, which could 
now be largely supplemented. But the critics failed 
to inspire interest in their subject. Be the cause or 
the movement good or bad, it would not have been at 
all, but would have fallen atill-born to the ground, had 
it gone into such questions as those which have very 
usefully occupied the attention of the Reviaion com- 
panies. 

The truth is, movements are always made in one 
direction, and it is idle to complain that they are not 
made in all directions at the same time. Certainly 
Newman was better employed than in collating texts, 
and throwing upon obscure passages and brief notices 
the light of historical or topographical discoveries. 
He could do other t'linga very much better. Very 
recently, upon an appeal being made to him by the 
" Revision editor," of a periodical, he replied that 
" he had never made the text of the New Testament 
his special study," No doubt he would as soon have 
sat down to dissect a human body as pull that text 
to pieces. 

Upon the ■whole the movement must be credited 
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with the increased interest in divine things, the more 
reverential regard for sacred persons and places, and 
the freedom from mere traditional interpretation, 
which mark the present century in comparison with 
the last. The Oxford movement, unforeseen by the 
chief movers, and to some extent in spite of them, 
has produced a generation of ecclesiologists, ritualists, 
and religious poets. Whatever may be said of its 
priestcraft, it has filled the land with church crafts of 
all kinds. Has it not had some share in the restora- 
tion of Biblical criticism and in the Revision of the 
Authorized Version ? 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

MAKIA QIBERNB. 

In all this goodly array there was not a grander or 
more ornaiUBiital figure thau Maria Rosina Giberne. 
She was, nay she is, the prima doTina of the company^ 
Tall, strung of build, majestic, with aquiline nose, 
well-formed mouth, dark penetrating eyes, and a 
luxuriance of glossy black hair, she would command 
attention anywhere. Like so many others about us, 
she was of old French Protestant stock, and she had 
iuheriled thitt faith. She was very early the warmest 
and the most appreciative of Newman's admirei^a, 
even in liis Scott and Newton days, before even hia 
Oriel days I believe, 

She was always a most excellent talker and nar- 
rator, but her great power lay in the portraits she 
did in chalks. At a very short sitting, and even from 
memory, she would draw a portrait which was at 
least perfectly and undeniably true. I have heard 
her drawings criticised, and her drapery called con- 
ventional, but her faces, to my apprehension, were 
proof against all criticism. Perhaps they are better 
in outline then when filled up and tinted. Besides 
many portraits of Newman himself at various periods, 
she did a most interesting group of the Newman 
family in 1829, the Rickai-ds, and muny others. On 
a visit at old Mi". Wilber force's she drew a portrait 
of him, following a published engraving, but using 
her own eyes too. 
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Hm interest in the whole circle was insatiable, 
and thtro was hardly anything she would not do mid 
dare for a sight of one she Lad not yet seen. With 
some other ladies she was at a breakfast in Oriel 
oMiinion room, I caught a sight of Keble crossing a 
comer of the Quad, and unwisely proclaimed the faJ3t. 
Instantly the table was deserted and the windows 
manned, if I may so say, with fair faces. They were 
just in time to see the poefs back as he disappeared 
ntu the other Quad. I exclaimed in vain at the im- 
fojiriety of the movement. But Keble was a Teiy 
jr bird, often heard of, little seen. 
^ One who had loved Maria Giberne, either in vain 
r without the courage to declare himself, died in 
Bidia. antl left her all he had, which made her com- 
fMiatively independent. She joined the Roman com- . 
munion about the same time Newman did. An em- 
ployineut was immediately found for her veiy much 
to hvr tuste. She went to Rome, and had the use of 
a tuoiD in the gallery of the Palazzo Borghese. There 
lit9 worked incessantly for near twenty years, copy- 
ing and adapting the pictures for use in English 
cbapeb. How she succeeded I know not, but having 
«]wajfl worked in chalks, she must have found herself 
» novice in oils. She gave her own labor, but had 
to ask something for the canvas and painting ma- 
tarwl«< including the gold lavishly laid on the back- 
^■boimd of some of the pictures. 

^^■Her apartments were at the top of a house be- 
^^Bwo the Quirinal and the Fi>rum of Trajan. She 
«•■ in fa«r very stately studio, near the Ilipetta, at 
t«n arery mnniiiig, and there she worked till four; 
coming and returning by the steps of the Triniti de' 
UvDti, and thv Quirinat, all of it high gtounOk, &v\Ok 
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very quiet. She never had any moleatatioD, or ad- 
venture, or illness. As for the farmer exemption one 
could understand it. She moved along like adivinity. 
I met her one diiy in the streets. While we were 
talking, Dr. Gaaon, the well-known, physician, oame 
up, and Maria Giberne passed on. "Do pray tell 
me," he Siiid, " who that lady is, for I have seen her 
hundreds of times, and never could leam. She is the 
handsomest woman I ever saw in my life." She was 
then about fifty. Her unfailing health she ascribed 
to her observance of the fasts, and her general ab- 
stemiousness. Her diet consisted chiefly of bread 
and fruit, mostly apples. One apple in the middle 
of a long day she spoke of aa a great refreahment. 
She had never to comphiin of the heat. 

A fortnight every year she spent with the Borghese 
family at tiieir villa in the country, and there she met 
great people. Here she had sketched Pio Nono on ■ 
a mule; and AntonelU had sat to her. Just to 
quicken him up, she opened a pleasant conversation. 
" So you are to be the next Pope ? If not you, who 
will it be? What do you think of the state of 
things ? " The Cardinal was on his guard, but very 
pleasant. 

She had made some poor acquaintances; one of 
them was a biack-eyed, thin little woman who had 
fourteen children, and had been so fortunate as to 
rear half a dozen of them, the rest having died of 
hunger. One of the boys, about eleven or twelve, 
Maria Giberne had taken into her service, and trained 
as a page. She asked ns to an evening entertain- 
ment, and we were to meet some English students 
from the Coliegio Pio. When the outer door opened, 
an interesting, black-eyed skeleton stood before ub, 
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demanded our names. There were five of us ; 
tluding three pat roiiy mica, o£ which two would 
lit difiicuUius to must foreign ears uad tongues. 
considering whether it would be poaaible to 
ii^ the lad wilh such a bitrdeo, when he repeated 
^edi-mand, this time in Roman fashion, peremptorily. 
I had to obey, but I was curious to see what work 
he would make of it. To my surprise, on opening 
the inner door, he announced us all with perfect 
iracy, including two Christian uames, without a 
rllHble or a letter wrong. His mistress had spent 
lime ill the morning teaching him to recite all 
the expected names, till he had done it perfectly. 

Tlicre were four visitors from the college, one of 
them a man whose name had been fiimiliar to mo for 
many yeuts, with Hssociations that had made me wish 
much t<j see him, and even wonder why I never did. 
This was Mr. Laprimaudaye. The name itself is 
not one to bi5 forgottt'n. I had imagined him young 
and handsomo. He was still handsome, but in 
Tram very grey, and a tall, gracious, fatherly figure. 
"The young laiUes with me pronounced him by far 
the fih'asantest man of the p^irty. When 1 had a 
chance I talked over old times aud'common acquaint- 
ances with him, but said to myself I must manage 
to lec more of him. We parted with some ex- 
pressiuns to that eflfect. He Wiis taken ill the next 
day, and died a week after. I was to see him, and 
thl« wiw my very last chance. 

When the pHg«< came in with his tray, we were all 
talking of what we had been seeing and hearing. 
Thb wa» on ono of the days between Christmas and 
£pi[ihanv< and wo mentioned having been to the 
CoBii Church to hear the chihiivn, ot a.V\ c\ttaaeB^ 
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delivering their little sermons from a miniature pulpit 
hung with blue satin. The church is that in which 
Gibbon conceived the idea o£ his great work. It 
fltands at the top of the immense flight of marble 
steps, up which Julius Ctesar crawled on his bauds 
and knees to thank Jupiter for his conquest of the 
world. We noticed that most of the very juvenile, 
not to 8;vy infantine, preachers showed mai'velloua 
course, fluency, and grace. But tliere had been 
one failure, A pretty little fellow of six, or less, bad 
burst into tears and retreated to his motiier's arms. 

We were immediately told that the page had de- 
livered a sermon the day before, duly instructed by 
Ilia mistress. " You shall hear it," she said. " Put 
down the tray," she added, turning to the page, 
" and preach your sermon," He laid down his tray 
on the ground, if I remember right, took his position 
in the middle of the room, put himself into a graceful 
attitude, assumed an earnest expression, and delivered 
with great energy what I thought must be a poem, 
but it was a sermon, which I was sorry not to be 
able to follow. The sermon ended he resumed the 
tray, and impressively urged its contents upon our 
notice. We talked over the antiquities and the 
galleries, but Maria Giberne had almost entirely 
ceased to recognize anything in art that was not 
Christian. 

At the Achilli trial there was occasional mention 
of one Rosina Giuberti, who had shepherded a flock 
of female witnesses from Italy, and who now had 
charge of them in London. This was our friend. 

She became a nun, and at the time of tlie Franco- 
German war was in a nunnery at Autun, when 
Gaiibaldi came, and turned the nuns out into the 
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streets to make way for his rough levies. She is 
still in a nannery, but occasionally using the pencil 
and the brush. She cannot be far from eighty, and 
I am told that she still has the same flowing locks, 
but that they are white as snow. Her talk and her 
letters, they say, are as bright as ever. Maria Gibeme 
sent me what for her was a large sum, towards the 
building of Cholderton church. As they say in 
Ireland, ^^ May it meet her in heaven I " 




The question ha^ been so frequently asked, kindly 
or otLerwise, wken and how, and from what motives 
and with wliat ends, Newman began to stir in the 
direction finally tiiken, that the reader may have to 
eicuae an occasional recurrence to it aa recollections 
bring it up. The ideas of Nemesis and reaction were 
deep in Newman's mind, and indeed in bis whole 
nature. With him neither person, nor rightful cause, 
nor juat complaint, ever died. Even when most in- 
dignant at what he conceived to be the insults offered 
to the Churchof England by the triumphant Liberals, 
then assisted by the Irish Catholics, he would say 
every now and then that he feared the blood of the 
monks and nuns turned out of the religious houses at 
the Reformation to perish in prisons, or out of doors, 
was crying from the ground. 

Always waiting for indication, whatever happened, 
for good or for ill, he acted upon it. It was a provi- 
dential stepping-stone in a field of uncertainties. No 
doubt people may deceive themselves by this sort of 
I reckoning, and many have ao deceived themaelvea. 
Bat no observer could fail to see that whatever New- 
man did, it was a reaction upon tliat which had been 
done to him. People in general might not perceive 
it, for, in truth, there is no matter upon which people 
in general are so blind, and even stupid, as the force 
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{ ineiitable reactions. The^ do wbat they please, 
wliiit squares with their own views, oi- gr.itifiea tbeir 
own feelings, and tlieu fondly iiniigine they have 
settled a qiieatiou, and disposed finiilly of some annoy- 
ance, unless it be H small unsettled ri'inainder which 
time will settle for them. They aie not awave that 
every one-sided settlement is only the opening of a 
I B«w account, which they, of all the world, are most 
^eoncerned to keep their eyes upon. 

To Newman life was a game, serious indeed, but 

atill a. game, in which move must be met by move, 

L snd check-mate never acknowledged so long as a 

00^*6 waa possible. For everything he did there was 

» foundation in circumstiince, and the secret of hia 

neer cannot be discovered, if it is to be discovered, 

"^vitliout taking into account everything that happened 

about him. 

For at least the first nine years of hia Oi-iel life 
Hmom most about him may now in vain rack their 
■wmonea for anything he said or did to indicate a 
Borement in any direction whatever, e:xcept thnt 
vaguely indicated by a return to primitive Cliiis- 
tiuuty. l"hia is v^ue in the same sense that the 
Evai^Ucal movement is vague, for Apostulicals and 
Evangvlieals must be equally at a loss to say exactly 
what it is they wiint to bring back again, or turn us 
*1I round to. 

NevniBR used indeed to say that a man need not 
nuke tip his mind till he was thirty, but that he 
onght then. As to this making up of one's mind, 
ami this set course to be persistently and consistently 
mm it vas one nf the favorite ideas of that epoch. 
Not to Bpeak of the ordinary religious books, Foster's 
"Decision of Character" waa then a^\k 
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every table, and no youth of the least promiee coi 
go anywhere without being set upon by good ladies, 
urging him instantly to select one grand object, and 
stick to it through life, whiitever the difficulties. 

Arnold is often quoted as having contributed to 
the impulses and even to the principles resulting in 
the Oxford movement. His pupils are too dazzled by 
the lustre of his bright and glowing image in their 
recollections to see what was anterior to him, and 
they are too hewitched by their love to think any- 
body not indebted to him. But the truth is Newman 
could hardly have met, or even seen, Arnold hal£ a 
dozen times in his life when the latter, not long be- 
fore hia early death, came to Oxford to deliver hia 
lectures as Professor of Ancient History. Arnold, 
indeed, was always well represented at Oxford, first 
by hia con tempora lies, then by his pnpila as they 
came up one after another. Bonaray Price led the 
column, and for four years, from 1825 to 1829, he 
sounded his tutor's praises, and his tutor's sayings, in 
every college, and almost every room in the Univer- 
sity, All who remember that period must still be 
glad to recall the oracular solemnity with which ho 
pronounced the name of the great man as the author 
of some grand enunciiition or very decided opinion. 
These utterances had been mostly political, or what 
in these days are called social. Had I memory, or 
bftd I kept a journal, I should now be able to repro- 
duce hundreds of them. They might be only what 
everybody knew or thought, but Arnold had made 
them his own by his vigor and terseness of expression. 
What I remember moat is a prophecy that labor and 
capital would before long be in collision, and that 
the struggle would be severe and the issue doubtful. 
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nnng myself lived some years in a manufiictnring 
B, I was sufficiently awai-e of the collision and the 
iggle, but what I seemed to learii from Arnold 
s that labor would meet with unexpected reinforce- 
lltent from the philosopher, the philanthropist, and 
p BtHtesraan. Amongst these utterances there waa 
little or nothing to besir on the coming movement, of 
which Arnold's own college was to be birthplace, 
nd for which the event showed him to he utterly 

prepared. 
1 Arnold's pamphlet on " Church Reform " was part 
d the vast pile that awaited Newman's return from 
lie Mediterranean in 1833, His volume of "Rugby 
lermoiis" had not been received favor;ibly by New- 
lun and his friends, not bo much on account of the 
lermona themselves, as on account of a note on 
Irnesis xxii., in which Arnold laid down that the 
^mighty could not do an immoral thing, and that 
iMsr^uently if we thought anything wrong we were 
loand to believe that He had not done it. Tbis of 
^rsa struck at every miracle, and every extraordi- 
hry act for which is claimed a preternatural sanction, 
f in any respect whatever it does not accord with our 
lost Beatimental. or our most abstract, notions of 
■Dniltty. Rightly or wrongly, the- note was fully 
jtiieretl at Oxford to have been written with this 
JHnprelienBive and destructive design. 
|It would, Iiowever, he contrary to the whole theory 

I Newman 'fl life to suppose that Arnold had no share 
pit. What then was that share ? This was Arnold's 
■l«lisei energy of character ; his deep sense of a calling 
■ich be had to obey, and of a work wliich he had to 

II Aa Arnold's own turn was to speculation and 
H^B^pi, he had but scant practical aim. The 
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reBiilt was that his extraordinary impulsive, not to 
aay explosive, power sent hia men in all directions, 
and while the explosion itself was a contribution to 
the original springs of the Oxford movement, the dif- 
ferent results oi that explosion variously a£Eected its 
form. 

Arnold, it is to be observed, could only have had 
the slightest personal knowledge of Newman, or o£ 
his friends; and he had not even the opportunity of 
supplementing this want by information through 
common and impartial acquaint an cea. While there 
was a regular stream of informants setting in from 
Rugby to Oxford, there waa no such stream from 
Oxford to Rugby, unless it were some undercurrent 
of IV thoroughly prejudiced character. Whether as 
private tutor, or aa head-master of Rugby, Arnold 
was engaged in the moat laborious and engrossing of 
all occupations, seeking occasional relief from that 
drudgery by inquiries into the moat conjectural re- 
gions of history, or into the political or religious prob- 
lems of the future. He thus lived in a world of his 
own, as despotic at his writing-desk as in bis school, 
and wielding his pen as if it were a ferule. 

At the very time when he was expressing himself 
with his constitutional warmth and decision about 
Newman and his colleagues in the movement, he was 
ignorant, worse than ignorant, of their character and 
their cause. Better had he never heard of them than 
acquired so ridiculous a misconception. What else, 
however, could be expected from a man who in 1832 
published lu' successive pamphlets his full belief that 
the House of Commons could easily and quickly bo 
modify the Prayer Book that all English churches, 
sects, and denominations would be found shaking 
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Ifadt ib the closest brotherbood and accord beEore 
B end of ten years? 

lold, like many other good and great people, 

lui a temper of hia own, and rather a warm one, for 

t he was warm all over it may be said. But from the 

[ year 1832 he was. in a certain sense, a disappointed 

I ftian. His Church Reform, and all the Other Chmch 

I nforms, had been fired off in vain, Cor neither the 

I Cbarch, nor the diasenteta, nor the vast mass who 

a neither, were l"eady to accept the theory that the 

1 was the people, and the people the Church, 

I that whatever the people at large wanted must 

I the rule and the creed of the Chnrch. Hia pe- 

lltap rfgime at Rugby School, which involved fre- 

lent expulsions, must have helped to fret his natural 

tMidcmess. 

He was also undei^oing some rather rough local 
baiting. Litchfield, a well-known Tory clergyman, 
lod a recognized chief of the party in the Midlands, 
rrotptl himself to the congenial task of satirizing 
I head-master of Ragby at any available public 
■ frative occasion in the town and neighborhood, 
I Arnold could have *ell afforded to smile at such 
tcks. but he did not. On the contrary, his imag- 
Wtiiiii peopled the world with Litcblields, and be 
mid not hear of the slightest contravention of his 
iou» without imagining some animal of the same 
{T species about to spring on him. He seemed to 
D in A jungle, where every moving of the reeds was 
rfully significant. 

Newmiui's friends had accepted the character of 

lold w an amiable enthusiast, drawn in by Ttun- 

I, tha busy vortex of a wide and absorbing enthu- 

Mlt still true to his professions of dove-Uka 
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sweetness and simplicity. They were astoniahed be- 
yond measure when Arnold's dvrn friends proclaimed 
with confidence, and as they felt with juat pride, that 
he was the writer of the article on the Oxford Malig- 
nants. It expressed more the indignation of a man 
disappointed of a mighty ambition, than the generous 
irapulaea of a still hopeful reformer. But which was 
the true Arnold, the writer of the pamphlets and oE 
the sermons, or the writer of the article ? Was it the 
dove assuming for the hour the sombre plumage and 
ehrill screams of the hawk, or the bird o£ prey that 
as often as it found convenient, could glisten in the 
Bun and coo like a dove. 

It is too true, however, that very good gentlemen 
will sometimes denude themselves of their Christian 
livery when they enter the anonymous arena. Strange 
to say, the more good people ahnse the press, the 
worse do they behave when they find themselves 
taking a part in it. 

Some years after, from one cause or another, there 
was a great softening in Arnold, and when he came 
np for his lectures on ancient history, and was thrown 
into Newman's company at Oriel, they became good 
friends, and so parted. 



CHAPTER LXXVIir. 

JOSEPH DORNTOED. 

I Akt account of Oriel at tlaat period would be very 
Bfectire indeed, if it failed to notice a man who held 
bis place in the college for many years, though sin- 
gularly out of place there, Joseph Domford was 
the son of a well-known Ciimbridge lady, who, after 
(coming the mother of Mr. Thomason, and losing 
r husband, married again, and became the mother 
t Joseph Dornford, and of his sister, the wife of 
rchdeacon Robinson. Mrs. Dornford was Simeon's 
ief lady friend, and poured out the tea for hia 
(ckly gatherings. 
I Domford must have been a very engaging child. 
pB litbe, upright figure, his sprightly action, and his 
f*r re«dy tongue, combined with that self-possession 
i self-consctousnesB bo often wanting in eiirly yeai's, 
lomised great things from him. At his private 
tor's be bad Klacaulay for a fellow pupil, a lank, 
Pf, awkward, pale-faced boy, be said, with whom he 
mid not get on. lie entered young at Trinity, and 
itinguisbed himself. 
[ Buddenlr, however, in 1811, he enlisted into the 
^ Brigade and went to the Peninsula. Various 
: the accounts given of this extraordinary step. 
■ bad been disappointed of a scholarship ; or of a 
■tty girl. He had read in the papers a dieadfiil 
prjof uioutiTi^e by Freuch soldieia, and he bntiicd 
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to avenge it. Upon seeing a long list of killed and 
■wounded, lia Mt it shameful for i\ strong man to stay 
at home. The strains of a recruiting band had 
smitten hira with martial ardor, and he had at once 
rushed out and fallen in. But no one who knew 
Dornford had to go far for a reason. He would 
rather fly to the ends of the earth and seek the com- 
pany of cannibals or wild beasts than be bound to a 
life of tea and twaddle. 

So he went to the war, as a rifleman attached to 
a regimpnt, with the promise of a commisaion in two 
years, if he was found qualified tor it. He imme- 
diately became the pet of his mess. He could not 
be more than seventeen ; he could tell any number 
of stories, and recite Scott'a poetry by pages. Of 
course they called him " Marmion." But he had very 
hard work, coming in for several battles and some 
tremendous forced marches. 

On one occasion his division had to retrace in one 
day three days' marches under a burning sun, and 
finishing with a steep ascent, which left many dying 
and even dead on the roadside. There were men 
who pressed halfway up the hill, in order to reach a 
well-known spring and take water down to their 
perishing comrades; and other men relieving their 
comrades of their heavy firearms. 

He left the array just when the worst was over, 
and returned home, crossing the commission going 
out for him. Some said he felt his services were no 
longer required, inasmuch as the French were in full 
retreat on the Pyrenees. Others said that, being told 
out for a " foilorn hope," he found himself so ill that 
he had to apply for sick leave, Henry Wilberforce 
used to observe on this, " I am sure that if I knew I 
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I to be in a forlorn hope to-morrow, I should be 
very ill indeed." But it waa plain his fabric and con- 
Rtitutinn were not equal to such work. The green of 
his jitcket, he used to say, had run into hia white 
trousera, till they were all of a color. He was never 
madi of a walker. 

However, he came home, entered at Oxford, and 
becarae a member of Wadham, to the society of 
which lie was an immense acquisition. Tbey had 
the fresh of his tales of war, and one summer's night, 
it was »aid, he induced half the college to bivouac in 
tli« Quad. His tutor, Benjamin Symons, fixed upon 
hifl impressible memory many hundred time-honored 
"construes," a little too heavy, some people said, but 
all the better for Dornford, who peiliaps wanted 
weight. They made his fortune. He took the 
liighest honors at Easter, 1816, when he had nob 
boon four years home from the Peninsula. He waa 
elected a Michel Fellow of Queen's, and thence was 
elected to Oriel. 

Bat before he took any active part in his college, 
he li»d atiather experience almost as rare in those 
days as his Peninsular episode. He had fett its 
abrupt conclusion, from whatever cause, a slur on 
bi> militnry reputation, and be wished to place his 
oonragv beyond a doubt. So he went to Chamounix, 
and in August, 1820, attempted an ascent of Mont 
Blanc, in company with Dr. Hamel, a Russian gentle- 
man, well known as an astronomer, and in several 
other branches of science. With another gentleman 

I the best guldca the valley could give, it was a 
party, and hud every hope of success. Dr. 

mel pabli«h«d a narrative, which may be found 
" r quoted in the "British Critic," monthly 
( Uie ensuing November. 
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It would seem that poor Dornford could not escape 
a certain line of destiny. Passing carefully in Indian 
file across a slope of snow only a few hundred yards 
below the summit, Dornford, who had been near the 
front, stopped for a minute to adjust his blue veil, 
when the snow slid down under their feet, and the 
three gnides, then in front, were hurried down into a 
crevasse, never to appear again till some vestiges were 
found in the moraine, many miles below, forty years 
after. The snow only came to a stand when Dorn- 
ford was on the very edge of the crevasse. 

The surviving guides used to amuse tourists with 
a story of Doruford's excessive agitation ; hut all 
that they could say positively was that when first 
Been he was on his knees thanking Heaven for hia 
preservation, and that he seemed horrified at the 
thought of having contributed to such a catastro- 
phe. He scarcely ever alluded to it, for he felt he 
Lad tempted Providence, and had been suitably re- 
buked. 

When Keble gave up the tutorship, Dornford took 
his place. Keble's pupils called it a sad let-down. 
Certainly-yon no longer saw before you one of the 
most beautifully formed heads in the world, and i 
pair of most wonderful black eyes ; and you no 
longer had diamonds and pearls dropping from that 
mouth whenever it opened. Yet they who came after, 
as I did, found Dornford a good lecturer, up to his 
work; ready, precise, and incisive. He sometimes 
looked disconcerted, and indeed he had occasion to 
look so, but a peculiar compression of the lips was all 
the reprimand he ever bestowed. 

Having passed, not without credit, through two 
universities and several colleges, and having also 
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gradnated in tlie great school of honor and of man- 
ners, as all must allow the array to be, 'Dornford had 
a IiS^h imd peculiar vocation, and he was conBcious 
Becoming dean of the college and of the coin- 
room, he made it his business to keep up the 

Ik and the tone of the common room. As what 
was uppermost came out first, his talk ran much on 
war, in which of course he was without a competitor 
at Oxford. 

A riTal, in some sort, be had in the common room 
Norris had been body servant to the Prince of 
ige when he was at Oxford under the care of 

■. Bull, and had accompanied him when he joined 

IB I>iike'6 staff in the Peninsula. He had much to 
ly o( the operations. He had carried his master on 
lits Inok across a rapid river, A peculiar twist of 
his knei-s, and an uncertainty in his gait, were be- 
lievnl by many undei^raduates to be connected with 
ihi* heroic deed. He always waited at the Duke's 
titblp. He said the Duke talked about anything but 
iba fighting, drank a couple of glusses of light wine, 
and left the table almost immediately after dinner. 

On one ocoasion, Noriis said, the Duke unex- 
pectedly ordered a movement which was quite uu- 
■ocountable. It resulted in the loss of three hundi'ed 
orals* liultin with tent furniture, crockery, plate, and 
wardrobes, intercepted by the enemy before they 
■Bold g«t under cover, Norris said it was the firm 
Aldief of the officers that the Duke had planned the 
novrmt^nt for this very purpose, for he was always 
gninbling about the baggage train. Dut the officers 
did not take it kindly. 

N'trria bad a capilal opportunity for telling bia 
I. Once a fortnight, n Probationer had to go 
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down with him into the cellar, count the bottles of 
wine taken out, and enter the quantities in the wine 
book. Norris kept hia tongue going. The Proba- 
tioner listened with avidity. I am afmid I must aay 
that I never counted the wine, and that I entered tho 
quantities at Norris's dictation, which it did nob 
occur to me was hardly the check contemplated. 

Dornford took much interest in Napier's " History 
oE the Peninsular War," but Blanco White was for 
a long time absorbed by it. His friends noticed with 
pleasure the happy distraction. 

Upon the occasion o£ some disturbanoaa arising 
out of the ioclosura of Otmoor, a company of soldiers 
was quartered at Oxford, said to be the first time for 
a century. Dornford asked the officers, half a dozen 
of them, to dinner. They came in their uniforms and 
duly accoutred. Not one of them had beard a shot 
fired in anger, and proud was Dornford to instruct 
them in the fell reahtics of their profession. 

Wherever he was, indoors or out of doors, walking 
or riding, he was unmistakably the soldier. Canter- 
ing, for that was hia usual pace, on a long-lt^ged 
horse, with his martial cloak flying from hia shoulders, 
beggai's, the veriest atrangera, addressed him "nobla 
captain." There was a sort of defiance in his air 
which even the creatures appeared to be sensible of. 
One hot summer's day a swarm of bees flew at him 
in Nuneham Courtney, and though he galloped all 
the way to Oxford he had hardly got rid of tbem 
when be reached Oriel. 

What would be Dornford's position, and duties, 
and opportunities as a private in the Rifle Brigade, 
passes my knowledge. He could talk of the war, of 
the movements and marches, and of the generals 
much better than any private soldier could have done, 
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1 moat subalterns ; but of his own par- 

3 was ratber reticent, or had not much 

a undergraduates, however, were resolved 

! must have exchanged shots near enough to 

be of some purpose, that he had killed his man, or 

any number of men, and that he might have come to 

I cl()se quarters now and then. They had a story, for 

rhich I never heard the authority, that he was once 

IjpnwEed by a gay young partner at a ball to say 

whether he had killed anybody. If the story be 

le. it must have been ignorance, or more prubably 

[paolenoe, that prompted such a question. Doruford, 

I it was said, replied that onca when in ambush 

) »BW a young officer galloping across the open 

i>ODad a long way off, evidently carrying orders. 

Be was bound to take a shot, he did, and felt sure 

officer quivered in his saddle ; but as lie was ini- 

bediatcly out of sight, he could not be sure that 

■ 1 fell. 

Doruford was Proctor, and made a handsome 

;are in the velvet sleeves. In anticipation of the 

EKce, be frequently enlarged on the tone of authority 

mper to it. A University was not the place tor 

Military discipline. The undergraduates were not 

rivatea, they were cadets, and young officers. Much 

■uat be luft to their honor, and they must be talien 

1 fri«ndly confidence. With these excellent ideas, 

I with a manner to command respect. Domford 

oii^iit to have attained a rare success. He did not 

•Blirely succeed. To the best of my recollection the 

^Mily popular Proctors were those who did nothing 

'nt walk about in their handsome gowns, letting the 

tndergriwhiatca do what they pleased. If there was 

fta • xceptioo of a man doing his duty and not gut 

', it was Longloy, 
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UNDEEGBADUATEa have a perverse way of looking 
at tilings the wrong side, and they called Dornford 
" the Corporal ; " indeed, some would be ready to 
Bwear that he hud been actually a non-commissioned 
officer. It was too true that there waa a certain 
flourish, just an approach to bravado, about him, 
especially when there was gallantry in the question, 
aa there always was when he approached a woman of 
any description whatever. Young or old, rich or 
poor, 6ne lady or the merest peasant, he was always 
the gentleman to the fair sex. Possibly he had Wit- 
nessed the havoc done by recruiting sergeants on the 
hearts of barmaids, and thought he could combine 
that glory with perfect innoceney and high culture. 
In Spain, too, he must have seen some rough flirta- 
tion. Even the undergraduates had stories of his 
buckskins and his gallivanting which were, to say the 
least, ridiculous. His ideal of matrimony was sub- 
lime. He repeatedly said he was sure there was only 
one woman in the world he could marry, and he had 
yet to make her acquaintance. This made him the 
more dangerous, for if women could but overlook a 
few things, he was a very striking aud attractive 
person. 

Dornford's later college life was not happy. 
Though obliged to take the Provost's side, he really 
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thonglit tlie contention needless. It was all because 
Newman could not play second fiddle. He liked and 
admired Newman, but did not get on with liis sur- 
roundings. 

Tben there was a dire fend, in which Dornford 
certainly was most to blame, though that did not 
quite clear the other side. The origin of it was a 
common instance of the sad mistakes gentlemen of 
the kindest and best intentions may makt; from want 
of consideration, and of readiness to make amends. 
As the feud lasted two years, and very much affected 
Uie comfort of the college, it seems no vioUtlon of 
privary to state the cause, especially aa it was char- 
acteristic of all the parties. It is needless to premise 
t!i;it a matter so trifling in itself would have been 
ooncliidi'd one wray or another in a (ew hours, leaving 
only a passing sore or a topic for humorous allusion, 
had (Jiere not been some want of congeniality to be- 
gin with. 

Tilt* first quadrangle of the college consisted of 
na^ms nltemately large and small. The large rooms 
looked into the quadrangle, and also away from it, in 
titta cnse into Merton Lane, with Corpus opposite- 
iletwven every two targe rooms were two small rooms, 
each little more than a quarter size, and looking only 
vat Way. Thus, on the equal division which pre- 
Tailed, each s>?t would comprise a large room, a bed- 
room, and a study. This was more than enough for 
an undi^rgraduate, but not quite enough for a Fellow, 
who might be tutor, and who nuist have his bible 
r for his class every day. He might also have 
t literary occupation requiring books and papers 
il out be(or« his eye. He might, too, have pa- 
1 rlutiea, besides a large circle of acquaint; in ra-s. 
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It was all that Newman ever had, except the bit of 
lumber room iilready mentioned, over the chapel 
door. Henry VVilbertorce hiid the rooraa on the same 
floor between Newman's and Dornford'a. 

On returning to college after the Long Vacation, 
to Henry Wilberforce's great astonishment he aaw all 
his books, and all the furnitnre of his library, piled 
ill a heap in the middle of his principal sitting-room. 
He rushed to hia library door to see what it could all 
be about, and found the door locked. Calling the 
"scout," he was informed that Dornford had taken 
possession of the library, as he had found the want of 
a fourth room. Henry went straiglit off to his brother 
Robert, who was then still one of^the tutors. Rob- 
ert at once wrote a note to Dornford, expostulating 
on the act altogether, particularly on its being done 
without notice, Dornford replied that it had been 
done in the interest of the college, that the tutors 
had a prior claim to accommodation, and that no un- 
dergraduate really wanted more than a sitting-room 
and a bedroom. Nor had he thought it necessary to 
write to an undergraduate on the matter. Robert 
rejoined, observing that Dornford might at least have 
written to his fellow tutor, the undergraduate's 
brother. The correspondence shortly arrived at that 
pass beyond which it could not further go. It is 
scarcely an extenuation of Dornford's rudeness that 
he had now by seniority acquired the right to two 
sets of rooms, a right, however, never exercised by 
actual occupation. The breach was irreconcilable. 

Henry had to atteTid Dornford'a lectures, and Rob- 
ert had to meet him in the hall and common room. 
So it assumed the form of a bitter family jar, more 
noisy and disagreeable than sullen. For near two 
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a it aeems to the memory, though peihapa one 
luld be nearer the true reckoning, it was im- 
jsible for either Doriiford or R. Wilberforce to 
yea his mouth without the other cutting in with 
ling slap the other way. IE there were twenty 
1 the common room, and three or four distinct 
nveraations going on, each of the two belligerents 
pouhl h»ve an oar in reserve for what he could catch 
rom the other, eTen acroas the room, and would seize 
B first opportunity of recognizing a point of differ- 
The challenge was always eagerly and bitterly 
^pted. They finally left residence within a few 
months of one another. 

Robert Wilberforce was doing no little injury to 
bis cnuse by keeping up the quarrel, for, as it ap- 
pmred by this result, he was only driving away a 
woald-be partisan. Domford haA forsworn Simeon 
long ago, and now held loose to Symons. He had al- 
wnys ki-pt aloof from the synagt^ue at St. Edmund 
Hall. lie h;id a great wish to be » High Church." 
So he now found himself nriwhere in Oxford. 

It was about this time, though I cannot recall the 
ex>ict dat^, that DurnFi)rd took a tour in Spain, re- 
Tisiting his battle-Belds. His prevailing idea w;ia 
grewt change and oblivion of the past. One incident 
bad taade a deep impression on him, and he told it 
vitb evident gusto. At Madrid he had met an Irish 
IspUiin who had been many years in the Spanish ser- 
Uu bad a great trouble, indeed a grievance, 
t tiia death his widow would be entitled to a pen- 
f fifty pounds a year. Nut being married, be 
[ not k-ave a widow, and would thereby lose liis 
But a brother of his in Ireland had several 
So be Sent to bis brother a formal offer 
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of marriage to be delivered to the daiigbtei-s in the 
oi'der of seniority, with the explanation that tliey 
need not stick at the relationship, as a dispensation 
could easily be ubtiiined, and such marriages were 

airaon in Spain. They all declined the offer, and 
the poor captain thought they were not only very un- 
wise, and rather unkind, but hardly true to their 
country for not giving it the benefit of the Spanish 
pension. Aa it happened, Dornford had not a 
brother, but a half-nephew, by his father's side, with 
a numerous family. 

Dornford had done Iiis duty many years at Oriel, 
and now found himself one of the forlorn hope on 
the Provost's side in his contest with the tutors. It 
was a question of authority, and he stuck gallantly 
to the commanding officer. Nor did he want to have 
to get up any more books, for he was ah-eady tired 
of it. Liking his position less and less, he was glad 
to accept a small living in the heart of Devonshire, 
fondly hoping to find there a calmer and sweeter 
atmosphere. At his last college meeting he had a 
favor to ask. He had served the college long; he 
felt that he had given hia day and his strength to it, 
and that he had a claim. He had always been 
grieved by the case of the " Bible Clerks." Every 
day one of them had walked into the hall to say the 
" grace," and had then walked out again, only to re- 
tnrn to say the " grace after meat." Both the Bible 
Clerks then sat down, and, while the servants were 
hastily clearing the tables, satisfied their hunger on 
the leavings. These were the sons of gentlemen, as 
it happened of clergymen, of as good family as any 
there, nay related to some of them. 

What Dornford asked was that they should dine 
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trith the other undergniduatea, and thereby have 

tlieir social equality recognized. At present they 

were " cut." They were not asked to meet otlier 

Bidergraduntes, and they only consorted with their 

Kither pari»hs in the other colleges. Some of these 

len had distinguished themselves, and had then a 

J tale t" tell of the college. The question vras dis- 

aed, for there were two sides to it. There would 

I no special openings for poor men if the change 

Prere made, for a rich man would ask for a Bible 

lerkahip, when there was no longer a social disquali- 

Xtion iu it. However, there was no resisting the 

>al, and Bornford abolished what to all had long 

ten A painful system. 

I suceeedi^d Dornford in the small Northampton- 
shire living, which he had held with hia fdlowship, 
lie I did then for (our years. From that time I was 
ecmtinaally learning fresh instances of the singular 
icin&tion which DoniEord innocently, and indeed 
SODScIoosIy, exercised over what, in this mattei', I 
BBt call the weaker sex. I counted half a dozen 
ietiins of whom there could be no doubt. Two I 
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r There were many old soldiers in the place. One 
I tliem knew ihat he was entitled to a considerable 
a for arrears of pay, or prize-money, but did not 
WW how to get it. Dornford took the matter in 
tod, and got the money for him. He had hardly 
» this when the Bohlier died, and then the rest of 
B business bad to be done with bis daughter, a fine 
lapping Ittsa, of a fair complexion, honest and sim- 
, but yery gipsyiied in her manner and style of 
She bad often to see Dorn(oi-d ; indeed, there 
ftltobody else interisled for her. Everybody 
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told ma abe waa persuaded Dornford meant to marry 
her. In a, year or ao I had notice of her marriage, to 
come ofE aa soon aa tlie banns could be published. 
Nobody knew anything of the man, and I was anx- 
ious to see bim. The day came, and I was conster- 
nated to aee a mean little fellow, with a bad figure 
and a worse expression, altogether most unpromis- 
ing. Only three days after the marriage she sud- 
denly presented herself : " Can't you unmarry me ? 
Please, sir, undo it if you can. I cannot live with 
that man, and I won't," I could only entreat her to 
make the beat of it. They went far away, and I 
never heard the sequel ; but it waa evident she was 
thoroughly possessed with an ideal she waa never 
likely to find realized in her class of life. 

The other victim had less excuse. She waa a mar- 
ried lady, the wife of a rather diatinguished clergy- 
man, a line-looking woman, and, as will appear, of 
free address, occasionally viaiting in that neighbor- 
hood. She got on wonderfully with Dornford when 
she chanced to meet him. Sitting at the drawing- 
room window of Edgcott parsonage, watching the 
arrivals at a clerical meeting, she thus freely, unre- 
servedly, and audibly expressed herself. " You never 
see a man in these daya. I don't call a creature 
always looking to the ground, ashamed to look you 
in the face, and with nothing to say for himself, a 
man. He may be a scholar, and a clergyman, but he 
ia not a man. I don't call my husband a man, and I 
tell him so. Now, there 's a man if you like. He 's 
worth all of them." These last words she said as 
she saw Dornford opening the gate of the lawo be- 
fore the parsonage. 

The apiiitual affairs of Moreton Piiickney Dorn- 
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ford placed in the hands of his mother, Simeon's 
chief female friend. She came there from Cam* 
bridge, held little meetings, and selected the curates 
in charge, who were of her school. One of them 
added to the Christian faith a confident belief that 
by a proper use of the three qualities of Morrison's 
pills you might live forever. Domford put a Bap- 
tist into the glebe farm, whose wife went the round 
of the parish every Monday morning, distributing 
tracts. However, they were good sort of people, and 
paid their rent. When I went to see my parish, the 
first thing that struck my eye was a large and hand- 
some Baptist chapel just completed. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

DOBKFOED, HECTOR OF PLYMTHEB. 

In Devousliire Domford felt more at liberty. He 
deyoured Newman's works, and the other publicst- 
tioDB of tlie school, aa fast as they came out, and by 
and by ripened into what people in those days culled 
a " Tractarian." His admiration of Newman became 
warmer and deeper every year, and showed itself in 
surprising forma at his annual visits to Oxford. He 
did not observe that while his own development had 
been rapid. Oriel men could only remember him aa 
he had stood in 18S2. He expected his parish to fol- 
low the leader, but he could not convert them, and 
they refused to enlist. He tried to press them, but 
in vain, and there ensued a long and lamentable war, 
in which both sides behaved about aa ill aa they 
could possibly do. 

The failure was not wholly referable to the obsti- 
nacy of rustic Protestantism, Domford started with 
immense natural and acquired advantages. Half ths 
parish he had immediiitely, and always, and to the 
bitter end, entirely on his side. That was the weaker 
sex, with whom he was perfectly irresistible. Had 
it been Itft to them, long ere this every child in the 
parish would liave been born with Hymns Ancient 
and Modern on the tip of its tongue, and with its 
ears attuned to the new melodies. But it is difficult 
to he loved loo much by one sex, and enough by the 
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other. The gruff husbands and atern fathers were 
not indisposed to pick a quarrel nith the man whose 
mere presence seemed to elicit siuiles from careworn 
faces, and wit from silent tongues. 

The opportunity fame when Dornford, after adorn- 
ing hia chancel with much carved woodwork, metal- 
work, and bits of old painted glass from Wardonr 
Street, introduced some alterations in his mode of 
conducting the service. Among other matters the 
anthem before the sermon bad always tried hia tem- 
L^r, but when the villuge choir showed an increuaiiig 
I'iendL-ncy to oncroach on the time allotted for the ser- 
imon, he one Sunday took the opportunity of a pause, 

■ exclaimed in a warm tone, " Enough of that," and 

■ l><*^tn his sermon. The choir walked out of church, 
Baod never reentered it in Dornford'a lifetime. The 
■Candles ticks disappeared from the altar, and all kinds 
■■f outragea were committed. The farmers put up 
H^me young lads of a degenerate county family to 
Hlfaeal into the pai-sonage grounds and make havoc of 
llhe abrabB and the choice pines. But they did worse 
Bttm that. 

B The young, pretty, and better educated wife of a 
Kabatantial yoeman, with the courage of her sex, 
^kvutrud and proved her sympathy with the persecuted 
Hpector, tsdiing upon him about tlie Church music 
^■nd otlier matters. The enemy waited for her one 
■by, and fired guns over the hedge. Slie ran home as 
^p for her lifi', and died a few days after. Her two 
^phildren followed her, still in their infancy. Dorn- 
^krd'« li»nd appeared in a lofty altar torab, sur- 
^pmndod by iron railings, with a long and touching 
Hb>cri|itioD. The vault had to be opened thirty 
^^H^riMrwards to receive a rcUitivc. Il had be- 
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come a reservoir, and had to be emptied with much 
labor. Water had performed the effects of fire, aud 
nothing remained but some shovelfula of charred 
debris, and a tangled mass which had once been a 
beautiful head of hair. As the widower was to be 
there nest day, a coiEn was hastily made to receive 
these sad fragments. "Why so large?" I asked 
when I saw it. The answer was, " To make tlie old 
gentleman think there's something left of his wife 
and children." A di-ain was then made, and within 
two years the vault was opened again to receive the 
widower himself, a kind, grave, business-like man. 
Hia consolation for many years bad been the care of 
the parish charities, as secretary to the Feoffees, and 
in the faithful discharge of that responsibility he 
made me pay, nothing loth, more than twice the very 
outside value of some -wretched hovels that I took 
down for the improvement of the churchyard and the 
surrounding communications. 

The vestry meetings were tumults, in which Dom- 
ford's sole ambition was not to be beaten in the strife 
of tongues. He would be as sharp as any of them, 
and if wounded feelings were to be the measure of 
defeat, he was always victorious. On one occasion 
his chief antagonist exclaimed with tragic earnest- 
ness, " If Mr. Dornford would get a missus of his 
own it would he better for he and better for we." 
This was charming. The most abject submission 
could not have pleaaed Dornford better. The poor 
farmer's wish, however, was at last fulfilled, and it 
did not entirely fail to justify a saying of Newman's, 
which had in its nature the force of prophecy. He 
I used to compare Dornford to Undine before she had 
I the gift of a soul ; a creature full of good instincta, 
\taates, and impulses, but in no form or whole. 
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[ord had hia admirers in the stronger sex. 
re manly, and the poor men of his 
who were not in direct coUision with him, and 
4io could call their soida and their tongues their 
1 proud of his figure and bearing, and of 
lite good presentation of the parish he made to the 
world. These out of the way villages Lave few 
things to be proud of, and they think aa much of a 
tail, bandaoine, well-built paraou as of a fine church 
tower. The great ambition of Dornford's life was to 
drive a good pair of horses home from Exeter to hia 
poraonHge In an hour. As the diBtance was thirteen 
milps. and Uiere were some rather stiff ups and downs, 
besides several milt-s of bad road, the least detention 
was fativl. Indeed an hour and two minutes was all 
ever achieved. Upon leaving the bioad turnpike 
Dornford would sometimes find the narrow lane 
blocked by a stout farmer, with a lumbering trap and 
ft poor beast. The farmer would not or could not 
drive a wheel up into the bank to allow of the Rt-ctor 
driving by without any abatement of speed. On 
tbeae occasions he would deliver bis mind to the big- 
gest man in bis parish with a freedom and plainness 
of speech which delighted the laborers, not quite so 
linach ill the way of rivalry, or collision with the 
lor, as their employers. Servants, too, have often 
I more of the world, and are more men of the 
Irorld tluin their masters. 

When I came to Plymtree there was a fine elderly 

in, a sad cripple, for one of his thighs had been 

idly brolcon. He had been Dornford's gardener 

and i^room. lie had often said a word to his master 

about his taking the sharp corners too closely. It is 

i Davunshire failing. There are more sharp comers 
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there than anywhere else in the kingdom, and every- 
body takes them as cloae as he can. The result is, no- 
where else are there so man.y broken legs, arms, and 
collar-hones, not to speak of worse casualties. The 
gurdener's warnings were in Viiiu, for one day tbey 
■were all upset and the poor man wrecked for life, 
Neither he nor his wife, also an old servant of Dorn- 
ford's, could ever speak of him without tears of affec- 
tion. He left them a trifle, but it did not hist long, 
and then they had to come on the parish. But they 
did not the less love their master's memory. To an- 
other couple of old servants was confided the care of 
his grave, and no grave ia the county was kept bet- 
ter, or so often supplied with new flowers. 

All had stories to tell of the old master's courage 
and spirit, so dearly does that class love freedom, 
even in its wilder forms. In the eyes of the rustic 
population the man who had had the last word, or 
who had done the sauciest thing, was the conqueror, ' 
at whatever cost of injured feehngs. They would 
laugh as they related that at a tithe dinner Dornford 
had suddenly risen from his chair, put his dog in it 
with the injunction to entert;iin the company in his 
absence, and had not returned till late in the even- 
ing. 

On one occasion, with the best intentions, he cer- 
tainly came off the worst. After wrangling with a 
farmer till his powers of argument failed to reach the 
understanding, he said rashly and rudely, " I cannot 
make you see this, for none can see it but gentlemen." 
" What 's a gentleman ? " said the farmer, Dornford, 
who had a very well-formed foot, and whose boots al- 
ways showed it to advantage, stretched out his legs, 
pointed Lis toes, and said, " You see that boot ? " — 
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■ Tea, I see it." — " Well, the difference between a 
mtleman and a man who is not a gentleman, is the 
me as that between my boot and yours," pointing 
to the farmer's. On this the farmer said, " I 've got 
a p»ir of boots upstairs made by the best bootmLiker 
in Exeter. I 've only to put them on, and I am as 
good a gentleman as you are I " 

The rupture with the farmers was complete. They 
gathered round the single nonconformist family in 
the parish, built a handsome and capacious chapel, 
with an educated man for a minister, with an organ, 
and most of the rebellious choir. 

In the world at liirge, whether in the University 
or in Devonshire, Dornford was always and every- 
where a popular man. He was never at a loss for 
talk, and be could tell any number of stories, not a 
taw with the flavor of the camp. A good representa- 
tioD of the county annually assembled on hiti lawn to 
celebrate the anniversary of the chief battle be was 
pDgngrii in, which the villagers naturally understood 
to be Waterloo. Even the cathedral dignitaries, gen- 
erally as immovable as the castle in chess, often came 
whore they were sure to meet everybody and bear 
something new. 

Why was Domford a bachelor so long? He was 
W>me, tall, with a fine figure and upright bearing, 
I ruadieat of addresses, and a good ringing voice. 
I was not for want of good intentions that he re- 
lined *o long in that single blessedness which most 
I his Tractarian friends so highly extolled and so 
[Itickly renounced. An avenue of seventeen cypresses 
in hit garden bad been the monuments of as many 
unsuo^ssful courtships. I found their places sup- 
r jitMtl by rhododendrons. His mode of address w.is 
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too gallant : there was too much strutting and crow- 
ing in it. English ladies, accused as they are of be- 
ing ready to meet advances at least half way, yefc ex- 
pect a little coyneas, a little shyness, a little reserve, 
and Dornford had none. He was all his life, till long 
past sixty, making up for the fabil omission in his 
Peninsular service, storming the citadel. The la- 
dies all kughed at him behind his back, and having 
laughed at him, could not, or would not, and at all 
events did not, accept him. So he went on incom- 
plete till at last he settled into a quiet domestic mar- 
riage which marvellously composed him and his poor 
parish, though things had gone too far to be entirely 
righted in his time. Perhaps this was the soul which 
Newman had, by implication and certainly without 
knowing it, prophesied for him. 

One or two things must be added, Henry of Exe- 
ter was always glad to see Dornford, though he had 
sometimes to administer a gentle reprimand. " Mr. 
Dornford, are those white trousers quite clerical?" 
" Oh, my lord, they've washed white," he said, in 
excuse. "Then I presume," replied he of Exeter, 
"that your necktie has washed black." I may ven- 
ture to add that, knowing Dornford as pupil, as 
brother Fellow, as successor in his first living, and 
afterwards frequently meeting him, I bad never even 
a momentary ruffle with him, and never any feeling 
short of admiration and kindly regard. 

Dornford adorned his parsonage inside and out 
with old oak carving of all ages and styles. He had 
a bedroom full of old oak furniture, the wonder and 
awe of the neighborhood. A passage room he fitted 
up as an oratory, with a magnificent and costly rere- 
do3, containing the Passion in five compart in euts, and 
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a naUitude of figures ; pictures, too, not admissible 
into an Anglican church. As the oratory wjis oun- 
demned by my architect, aud no other place could 
be found for the reredos, I had to ask Mrs, Dorn- 
ford*a consi-nt to its presentation to the Albert Mu- 
soum at Exeter. It might be the ffenius loci that wdn 
moving Dornford in this direction, without his know- 
ing it, I cannot gather that he was ever aware that 
the parsonage ia built within an ancient refectory. 
He would indeed have been surprised to find that 
within B yard of bis head, as he sat by the dintng- 
nom fire, there was hid under lath, plaster, and pa- 
pcr-banginga a beautiful oak Bcreen, like those in col- 
lie halls, which must have seen the Wars of the 



CHAPTER LXXXL 

SAMUEI. BICKABDS AT DLCOMBE. 

I COULD not say how soon I heard a name that was 
the object of loving and reverential regard to Oriel 
men. Samuel Riukards must have matriculated at 
Oriel in 1813. Hia pretty poem on the " Temple of 
Theseus " won the prize in 1815, and is pervaded by 
a tone of triumphant patriotism su^estive of the 
period. He took a second class at Easter, 1817, was 
elected Fellow of his college, and in 1819 won the 
prise by a thoughtful and interesting essay on the 
" Characteristic Differences of Greek and Latin Poe- 
tr,." 

He married the daughter of a Derbyshire baronet, 
still living, if this page sees the light as soon as I 
hope it will. The couple were nnequulled, one might 
confidenlly say, in the world ; for as he would have 
been the making of any wife, so she would have been 
the making of any husband. There could not be any 
other two people combining together so large a share 
of the sweet and serious elements that make Chris- 
tian converse. I never heard of any one who was not 
charmed with Rickards, Ladies sometimes say queer 
things to one another. A lady who waa to be mar- 
ried the nest day confided to Mrs. Rickards her pain- 
ful misgivings. "My dear," said Mrs, Rickards, 
"the day before I married I was the happiest of 
women." " Oh, but you were going to marry Mr. 
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;artl8," the expectant bride innocently exclaimed. 
It was very eiinple on her part, but I may say I do 
iBOt know any man whom I could compare aa a hus- 
band with Samuel Ricbards. They were as two lights 
and two Samea continually lighting and warming one 
another. 

Kicktirda had a full experience of Oriel of the old 
Whately paid him a visit shortly after hia 
kmiige. From what transpired, though Whately 
iseU put it in another form, he must then and 
have been moved to matrimony. Rickards 
the living of Ulcombe, in Kent, not far from 
itwell House, where Lord Winchilsea showed by 
I)' marks of attention how much he valued hia new 
;hbors. As in a general sense they were agreed 
botli in religion and politics, this promised a long 
coiine of happy cooperation ; but Rickarda found 
liinuelf, after some years, a caged bird. How this 
le to be I coald not say exactly. Lord Winchil- 
i'b extreme opinions and uncontrollable temper 
lid be likely enongh to creatu embarriissments, 
for mjch men espect everybody to go all lengths 
with them. However, Ulcombe was a very pleasant 
hounn, and it was here that Rickards was visited by 
a HKCesaion of Oriel friends. 

It waa here that Newman wrote in the Long 
V'acalion, afttr he hud taken Jelf's place in the tutor- 
opon preparing to return to Oxford, the poem 
Nature and Art,"* in winch, even after describ- 
Oxford, nnd the matfriiil fabrics of the Church of 
;Und, under the head of Art, he vowed perpetual 
IOC io Nature as the true home and manifest 
of OiiiDipot«nce. The album in which these 
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verses were wiitteo, must imve been Mrs. RickurdB*,. 

and tbeie could not be fitter receptacle. 

Her husband and herself both resembled Ellft- 
combe, of whom I have spoken above, in their univer- 
sal knowledge of nature. It would be no exaggeration 
to apply to them the description of King Solomon's 
attiiinnients in natLii"al history. They noted every- 
thing, and whatever came within their compass they 
found a place for in their little domain, which be- 
came in consequence very crowded. The instant a 
new speeiinen arrived it was planted and watered. 
If it throve it soon acquired fixity of tenure, and 
had nothing to fear except from its stronger and more 
aggressive neighbors. 

Long before I knew Rickards, indeed soon after hia 
becoming a Fellow of Oriel, he and a college friend 
resolved to make some original essay iu the region of 
Inductive Philosophy. They settled on the science 
of handwriting, if science there should be found in it. 
They collected some hundreds of specimens of hand- 
writing that they knew ; and first separately, then 
together, wrote down tbe characteristics both of the 
writing and of the writers. When the same char- 
acteristic running through many handwritings was 
found to go with some mental chanicteristic running 
through every wi'iter, this became a law; and thus 
a system was arrived at. Rickards would never di- 
vulge this system, for he felt that a secret of char- 
acter, as he found handwriting to be, ought not to be 
placed in all hands. He really was all but infalli- 
ble in his application of the system, insomuch that 
he latterly refused to give an opinionupon hands at 
once, and would only give one confidentially. The 
system gave him access to the secrets of the heart, 
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for be frequently told the writers thiit which nobody 
knew but themselves, and wliiuh peihitps tbey then, 
for the first time recognised. 

In one or two cases, and where I knew the writer, 
J should hiiTe Biipposed Rickards well acquainted 
with the man and his history, though it turned out 
be knew nothing of him but a bit of his handwriting. 
In Boroecaaos he indicated the mental faculties which 
bwi still to be shown in action. Of a weli-knowu 
Oxford professor's handwriting which be had never 
seen before, he said that the writer was both a country 
grotltrman and a University man, that he combined 

(D professions and wore heavy boots. The writer 
nl at Oxford and was a good scholar, but was 
rcr hnppy except in country occupations; he had 
BD a tutor and he was a physician; and he was 
Uarkable for his heavy boots. 
Rickards made mistakes, but they had their sig- 
Bifluaiioe. Of the Duke of Wellington's hand he 
aait), ■* This man will never marry." Certainly the 
married state was the least developed of the hero's 
many relaiions. On being shown Mrs. Fry's haud- 
vritin^, he began, " This man," etc. I am bound 
to add that on my telling this very inconsiderately 
to MisH Marsh, authoress of "Enghsh Hearts and 
Hattda." ilie immediately related several most touch- 
ing incidents, bringing out the womanly features of 

i. Fry's character. 

I Tltere ia a phase of life which once helped much 

iLTary the monotony of society, which furnished the 

rolistit of the last century with their most surpris- 

I iocidonts, and contributed remarkable experiences 

jiy now living. It was the evening which fre- 

ntly had to be Kpcnt at some smidl mjunti')' inn. 
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Bometimes in the only parlor, and in compaay which, 
casual as it was, might be agreeable and insfriiftive. 
Thiit is all of tbe past. England can now be trav- 
ersed in any direction in a day, so tbere is no need to 
put up anywhere for the night. Kickarda was once 
in this case. He was ordering bia dinner, wlien the 
waiter told him another gentleman was about to dine. 
Perhaps he would not object to Join him. Rickai'ds 
assented. It was a pleasant elderly man of business. 
They soon got into conversation. As they talked, 
they seemed to be drawing to a narrower circle.. 
They knew something of tbe same places and the 
same names. It was not till late in tbe evening 
they discovered they were brothers, that is, on the 
father's side. The stranger was of tbe first f;iinily, 
and bad been settled out in tbe world before the 
father married again and Samuel was born. So 
tbey had never seen one another. The only other 
relative of Rickards 1 ever heard of was his sister, 
Mrs. Pearce, who was singularly unlike bim in all 



I believe I knew one other instance of a man not 
having seen his own brother. Edward Blencowe, of 
whom I shall have to speak, had a brother more than 
thirty years older than himself, still older in frame 
and in character than in years, in ray Northampton- 
shire neighborhood. 
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At last there came the uot undeaired opportunity 
oF change. Among Rickarda' college friends was 
Henry Wilson, who, beeides excellent abilities and 
much goodness, in the ordinary sense of that word, 
wna jast the most kind-hearted of men. He was the 
only son of Mr. Wilson, of Highbury, the head of a 
largi: house of business in the City. Tiie father had 
bought the estate of Stowlangtoft, with the living, a 
few luileB from Bury St. Edmund's, and he had placed 
liis son there. The living fell vacant, and Henry 
WiUoD offered it at once to Rickards, hardly taking 
a denial, even if Rickards bad returned one, which 
ba did not. Wilson built for him a handsome and 
capacious parsonage, of the white biick Suffolk is 
proud of, and soon, to Lord Winchilsea's great grief, 
thn family was in its new home. 

The scenery was a sud downfall after that pio- 
tnred in " Nature and Art." When Lord Maidstone 
nime tu ha a pupil there ho would stand on a mound 
in Stciwlnngtoft churchyard, which the parsonage 
grounds adjoin<>d. and say, " Now I am on the top of 
tli« higheat hill in all the county of Suftolk." The 
rite wa* at least the best in the village, known to be 
tba aite of a Roman camp by the large white snails 
■nrviviog there. Yet the place had its charms. The 
rifiemC church was one of forty, built and served 
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by the abbey of St. Edmund's, and it was said l^e 

areliitect of them all selected this to be buried in. 
The county was thoroughly rural and primitive. Stow- 
langtoft Hall lay at the level of a amiil! stream half 
a mile from the church. Very soon did the Rickards 
know everything living or growing in the parish, if 
it could poasibly emerge into notice. In a parasitical 
herb growing out of the roots of a tree in a roadside 
bank, Rickards recognized the only plant of Spanish 
licorice he had ever seen in a wild state, and proud 
was he to show it to those he could trust to keep the 
secret. Wliatever could be moved was brought into 
the rectoiy garden, which became an interesting 
wilderness, in which one could roam about, making 
discoveries every day. Among plants I had never 
seen or heai'd of before was some sweet-scented vale- 
rian, grown from seeds enclosed in the cerements of a 
burial probably as far back as King John, 

Rickards was in his church as he was in his own 
house ; and there he read and talked to his parish as 
he did to his family — indeed, to any one separately. 
It was impossible uot to attend, to be interested, and 
to learn. His style was wholly devoid of all that 
which people put on for preaching and publishing. 
There was no necessity for garniture or stilted ex- 
pressions. The man himself, his voice and manner, 
sent every word into bis bearers, and when they 
thought oC what he had said, the man, the voice, and 
the manner rose before them. Tlie church — a lai^ 
one for the parish — was always full, and full, too, of 
listeners. People came from far to join in such a 
service, Mr. Bevan, a banker at Bury, came over 
many years, lunching at the parsonage, till, as must 
happen at last to every clergyman, Rickards found 
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be must reserve all his strength for his day's work, 
and had none to spare for even one congenial visitor, 
Tronblea came, as they come everywhere. The 

t^ckarda brought two young dangliters, Maria and 
liocy, or MInky and Ln, as they were called, from 
TJlcombe, I saw them both at Stowlangfcoft, a loving 
pair, learning much and doing much. They caught 
a fever: I think it was at haymaking in the damp 
neadows about there. Minky died. Lu survived 
Hh constitutional injuries which gave her continual 
h>nble and pain. After that it occasionally occurred 
9 Kickards tliat he ought not to have left Uleombe, 
wbere he was doing a good work, and where he had 
many kind friends who then missed him much. 
Itickards found very early that he had to part 
mpany with the Oxford movement, even if for a 
by he was heart and soul with it. He wrote in an 
Mtulatory and warning tone to Keble. After a 
t interchange of letters the correspondence 
r ceaaed. He wrote to Newman with tlie 
mlt. He was soon outside altogether. The 
[ was he had taken his ground almost prema- 
turely on moat questions, if not all. I had some long 
tlucuMiions with him in after years, on his challenge, 
^Hpt minp. and I found that he had passed the stage 
^^B srf^oieQt. I maintained that the disputed text 
^^Mattbew v. 32) referred only to the case of cause- 
^jHm, wanton, and capricious divorce, divorce with just 
emtm o being expressly excluded ; and that consequent- 
ly tba prohibition applied only to the ca^e of wanton 
dtvorcoi, just divoi-ce being a matter for distinct con- 
■idvralioa. After much talk Kickards said, " Then 
yea hold that the words 'her that is divorced' do 
, indudv 'her that is justly divorced.' " I repliL-d 
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that I did. Whereupon he closed the boobs lying ' 
open before us and said, " Then there can be no use 
in talking more about it." 

There catiie a very serious trial of friendship, 
which happily pagsed through the trial. Heni-y 
Wilson stood for the West division of the county in 
the Liberal interest. The Conservatives, particularly 
the clergy, at once inquired n'houi Kickards was 
going to vote for. He had promised his vote to the 
Conservative candidate; so did all the clergy; and 
Wilson lost his election, it was universally believed, 
through the fact of his own dearest frieud voting 
against him. It did not make the slightest difference 
in the friendly relation. Wilson was all this time 
frequently giving Kick.irds the use of his carriages. 
The clergy of the neighborhood were then supplying 
amongst themselves an evening service at the chief 
church at Bury, Rickards asked me to take his turn, 
and he went with me. I seem to see now the head of 
Henry Wilson's magnificent high-stepping brougham 
horse that took us there and biick. 

Rickards felt much fur the laborers, who were 
then in a very restless state and often wanting help. 
He thought that whatever he gave to help them 
ought to have come from the farmer or the landlord, 
not from him, and that the wages ought to be raised 
to meet the laborers' wants. The employers met 
this with the simple allegation that they could not 
afford to pay more. How was Rickards to learn the 
true state of the case, and be qualified to adjudicate 
between the laborer and the farmer ? So he took 
bis glebe into his own hands. He had to be out all 
day ; early and late. He found he had to watch the 
laborers ; to sit up all night with siuk cows and sick 
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oalvea ; to euETer considerable losses ; make some mis- 
takes ; ani) finally give up what to him was an im- 
possible task. 

The truth is, he was not a farmer. In common, 
with nearly all ppople who are not fiirmers, he 
J failed to reaUze that while agvit^uUnre is a very 
^arlooB business, it is the farmer that takes all its 
ictiiations and uncertaiuties. The la,borur h:is his 
1 wages, and the landlord his fixed rent, but the 
mer baa to take his chance of the weather, the 
isrkets, casualties of all kinds, and the many pests 

wbicb Ihe cattle and the crops are liable. 

• AVbei) Rickards entered bis parsonage, he found 

I largu kitchen g-.irden. newly laid out and walled. 

e also shrubberies, and he had particularly 

ki^ for an avenue for meditation. But he also 

strawberries. There must be good beds of 

I, and the avenue must be lined with them. The 

BDp the first year was magnificent. The school chil- 

»n wer& reqiitsittoned to bring large baskets to be 

Uvd and sent to neighbors in and out of the parish. 

~ ! next year the produce was not so overpowering. 

[b« third year there was hardly any crap at all. 

Jiarda had forgotten that the garden had been 

~lalcen out of a wheat field in the best bearing con- 

dititm; xnd had now relapsed into its natural state, 

wbiob wsa that nsiially found on the chalk. 

Like imuy other clergymen, Rickards had a long- 
ing for royal roads in agriculture, and would ocea- 
Btonally try the discoveries announced in the country 
DOW«|dlpers. Seeing one day a paragraph stating it 
M a simple fact tlint il yon mixed up an equal quai> 
tity of salt, soot, and sulphur, and spread it over a 
lain Burracf, you would have wonderful crops of 
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eTcrything you might choose to sow, he tried it with 
the greatest care, sowing garden aa well as field seed. 
He waited for the result with much interest. Not a 
green thing appeared. The land was a desert and 
remained ao for some years. Rickards believed in 
Bishop Berkeley's panacea of tar-water. At least he 
would give it a thorough trial. At one visit I found 
jars of tar-water all over the house, Rickards him- 
self drank or sipped it frequently ; sometimes lie felt 
confident it did him good. But lie fiudlly gave it ap. 

Even aa a priest of nature, Rickards had his 
sorrows. A lad in the school showed an extraor- 
dinary turn for natural history, especially for the 

rmiu of water, wood, or field. Rickards took much 
notice of him, and finally got employment for him 
at the Zoological Gardens. He fancied the reptile 
house, and was put there. He had to feed the crea- 
tures, and to change their an-angementa. He was 
often warned of his rashness, but grew familiar with 
danger. Unhappily, coming from the fresh country 
air to the reeking metropolia, he acquired the love of 
drink. One morning, when he had been taking too 
much, he had to deal with the cobras. One of them 
bit him. The- only remedy in which there was any 
faith at all was that he should be immediately stupe- 
fied with brandy. But this required that he should 
begin sober, and he was now in that stage of intoxica^ 
tion that did not admit of stupefaction. He was 
shortly dead. 

Every creature had Rickards' sympathy and aid, 
ineffectual as it might sometiraea be, for he could not 
bear to see anything in distress without an effort to 
relieve it. In the garden of StowJangtoft Hall there 
was an artificial mount, the top of which was reached 
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by a windiDg path. Arriving at the top, one hot 
aft^niooQ, lie found a frog that must have wandered 
there from the fishpond at the foot of the mount. It 
luul Ixien some time out of its element, and could 
hardly crawl. Rickards stooped, secured it carefully 
between forefinger and thumb, and carrying it gently 
down the putb, threw it into the pond. It had 
scarcely touched the water when a pike sprung at it 
and swallowed it. " Poor froggy ! " was all Rickarda 

»eoul(] say. 
Rickards spoke slowly, for he never apoke by rote, 
or ran ont in words. There always seemed an exact 
accord between heart, head, and tongue. I can 
uarcely imagine anybody, even the verie.tt rnatic, 
not understanding and feeling whatever he said. His 
nbukes must have been solemn and awful, except 
that there would still be love in them. Even the 
: eaaual force of such a power is terrible. Not long 
I^^Uter Rickards' arrival at Stowlangloft, he had a call 
^^htnn a neighboring clergyman, of whom he knew 
^Hbothisg but his name. On bis leaving, Rickards 
1 offered to accompany him part of his way home. 
They talked of different people ; at last of one who 
had laid himself open to censure. It is the way of 
cnJTi(«t talkers to come to a stand, and say face to 
hce the most weighty thing they have to say. This 
ia what Rickards did. Turning round to the clergy- 
man, and raising his hands and his head, he said 
•olemnly, — every word a shot. — "But what can 
jDU ex|>ect fmra a man that married his cook ? " It 
I jurt what the clergyman himself had done. Hs 
raed round, and without a word walked away, never 
e across Rickards again. 
[ After the death of old ilr. Wilson, of Highbury 
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Grove, the extensive grounds were given np to bricka 
and mortar. Henry Wilaon named tte chief thor- 
oughfare Stowlangtoft Street. In a year or two, 
when in town, he was told one morning that a deputa- 
tion had called, and wished to see him. There were 
half a dozen reapectiible gentlemen, with a numer- 
ously signed memorial. It was a request that the 
name of the street might be changed. Nobody could 
pronounce it, nobody could spell it. Lettei-s went 
wrong. IE people inquired for the street they were 
not understood. The street might as well have no 
name at all. There was no choice, and Henry Wil- 
son had to give up the sweet country association. 

Lucy Rickards, suffering continually from neural- 
gia, and a very painful disorder of the gums, found 
relief in work, in painting and illumination. I believe 
I am right in saying that she gradually filled with 
painted glass every window in her father's church. 
The windows were very large and very lofty, rising 
thirty feet from the floor of the church. But Lucy 
Rickarda did everything. She made the designs, she 
cut the glass that had to be cut to form, she painted 
it, burnt in the colors, put the glass together, doing all 
the soldering herself, and finally she fixed the com- 
plete frame into the window, i-equiring no assistance 
whatever, except that a man had to be employed in 
the little scaffolding necessary. This was before the 
days of the South Kensington Museum, and she had 
to pay daily visits for a long time to the British Mu- 
seum to copy from the illuminated works, to which 
she had access through Mr. Forahall and Mr. Richards 
of Margaret Street Chapel, 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 



GEORGE ANTHONY DENI80N. 

38T ungrateful would it be to pass without doe 
r two men who contributed mucli to tlie life and 
brightness of the common room in my time. George 
Anthony Denison and Charles Neate were elected, to- 
gether with TrowtT, the year before my own election. 
Kit when I had been a member of the college three 
They were really as different men as could 
1 paired by force of circumatauce, and to 
mo vxlent of character. They were Arcades ambo. 
Itiey could talk and chaff about anything, never at a. 
, and never piercing to the quick. They were 
good scholarG, rather above the Oxford run. 
Detiiaon has forgotten Oriel College. It is now 
B time since he took his name off the books. In 
[Pisbed " Heniiuiscences " he gives not quite a 
Oriel, and it is such a jumble of inaccuracies, 
I, and upparent forgets, that one can only 
B it tin ingenious way of showing how little he 
B for the college. He speaks of Senior, Arnold, 
and K«ble as frequenting Oriel common room, in 
i, and describes their conversation as didl and con- 
ftiovd. The fact is they were never there, except 
aihly on a " Qiiudy Day," when Denison, as a Pro- 
ilioaer, would hardly come within hearing of them. 
E I>rai«>n has really forgotten all about the college, 
I haw to sny will be news to him. 
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How could I ever forget Ma handsome, figure, his 
pleasant smile, his musical voice, and liis ever ready 
wit! Coming from Christchurch, and from a family 
which had acquired a good county position in Notta, 
he had advantages over most of ua. He knew the 
social theory of politics, and a good deal about politi- 
cal men. 1 have often wondered that his exceedingly 
able and interesting prize essay, 1829, on the " Power 
and Stability of Federative Governments," was never 
referred to during the American Civil Wat. 
I His eldest brother had just married a daughter of 
I the Dnlte of Rutland, which was of couree a great lift 
for a family of Leeds clothiers. It opened an iDde&- 
nite vista, but in one direction only, that is, Whig- 
gism. Liberalism, and Reform. All the time I knew 
G. A. D. at Oriel he was in harness which did not fit 
him at all. The Whig bit was in his mouth, and he 
champed, and frothed, and made play, but it was not 
his line. There was an incessant struggle between 
the inner and the outer man. The fire within bad to 
find vent in something very like scoffing at things 
generally, and occasionally iu an extraordinary flare 
out upon trivial occasions. 

At Hall dinner one day Denison, sitting at the 
head of the high table, broke out into a sudden rage 
at the rhubarb tart having been sent up hot instead 
of cold, as he bad ordered, he said, and as was the 
uniform custom, he added in good society. He or- 
dered up the cook. Mr. King, a most respectable 
raan,_ father of a large family, including a son at 
Magdalen College, came up and took his station at a 
respectful distance to receive the merited castigation. 
Of course there was silence in the hall, dinner was 
suspended, and aJl listened attentively. Denisou ha- 
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imngned the poor man in a set apeech : " Was therj 
r such a bavbarism beard of as serving rbubarb 
tiirt liot? Where could Mr. King bave lived to 
(know no better than that ? So he went on for ten 

tDutee. 

I felt mjBeK smitten by these reproaebea, for I 
think 1 rather sided with Mr. King in this momentous 
question j but I now saw clearly that it was because I 
hail not been in high society. No doubt dukes and 
that sort of people eat their rhubarb tarts cold. In 
bier years it has frequently occurred to me to inquire 
whether there be not some occult relation between 
hot rhubarb tarts and tbe conscience clause. I have 
nut found a clue to it, so I hand over the investiga- 
tion to onr material philosophers, who can associ- 
ata tbe highest with the lowest developments, and 
who may be able to construct a system on it in thirty 
octavo volumea, 

Detiisun took us all In hand. He made the Fel- 
lows furnish and decorate tbo common room in good 
Udte, as far as I remember, but of course in the tastu 

[ tluit period. In his laudable desire to civilize ua 

t intrcKluced aristocratic amusements ; in particular 

f^ cock- fighting." Startle not, reaclt-r. The players 

■ on the ground, trussed like fowls, facing one 

totber. They had to make figbt with their toes, 
I trj'ing to trip up and overthrow his antagonist. 
It WHS supposed that they who had early learnt to 
point their toes would bave the advantage, but this 
wu not always the case. Another game, said to be 
common in palaces, was done with broomsticks, and 
w»verely taxed the natural balance of tbe human 
fnune. It was about tliis time thiit ladies bad frc^ 

KdrillvA, in which they made tUemsuives wonder- 
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fully like frogs, and hopped about like the creatore 
in the fountiiin of Ceiea at Versailles. How Denisoii 
would have enjoyed to see that done in Oriel common 
room ! Deniaon was one of the first body of mem- 
bers of the Atheuasnm, a thousand, I think. They 
wanted two hundred more members to meet their ex- 
penditure, and Denison canvassed Oriel, me with the 
rest. As I expected to live all my days in the coun- 
try, I was not likely, I thought, to want a. clnb, 
Denison can hardly h;ive found the faith of the 
Church of England in better hands at the Athenasam 
than in the University of Oxford. Has he renounced 
his club as well as his college ? 

It was very seldom that I walked into the Oxford 
Union. Coming into the common room one evening, 
Denison said, in my hearing, " I have just heard the 
best speech I ever heard in my life, by Gladstone, 
iigainst the Reform Bill. But mark my words. 
That man will one day be a Liberal, for he argued 
against the Bill on Liberal grounds." No doubt 
Denison's own distracted political state had qualified 
him for entering into another man's mental compli- 
cations. Possessed as he was by several spirits, lie 
-could understand the inconsistent utterances of one 
tormented in like fashion. 

I liad one day a warm argument with Denison, 
originating in my applying harsh expressions to some 
Whig minister or Whig measure, Denison said that 
motives could not be recognized in political discus- 
sions, which could not be carried on at all if they 
were. I maintained that it was impossible to ex- 
clude them, for they existed in fact, and were actually 
iiiSL^parable. I should think we neither of us knew 
qiiile what we were talking about. 
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cannot help tbinking that the very divided state 
of Uenison's convictions upon all the great questions 
of th« day for many years, that is, for the best yeara 
ol life, or rather the difficulty he found in settling 
into nny conviction at all, ojwmted injuriously on his 
Kafloiiing powers. It was many years before he 
eould feel himself personally disengaged from the 
bmily comp»ct, and quite clear of it. By that time 
lie had arrived at the age when opinions are taken ia 
the gro88 and in their concrete form, without the 
power itf modification. 

This is not the place to discuss the conscience 
dauae, on the rejection of which Denison staked his 
Same and himself, body and soul, it may almost be 
flaid. But this much I will say: If that conscience 
elause hud been fairly accepted by the Church of 
England twenty years since, we should not have had 
Uift Elementary Education Act, 

Though it took Denison a very long time to break 
throagh the obstacles in the way of High Church- 
manship, he never wanted for decision in action. 
When lie was curate at Cuddeadoo, and living in a 
icottage there, he had occasion for some turf for his 
'iptrdifii, and accordingly wrote a civil note to the old 
gentleman then possessed of Shotover House, asking 
leave to cut some turf from the rough open ground 
at the top of the hill. The answer came back, "I 
will not allow anybody to take turf from my hill of 
Shotover." Without a minute's delay Denison sent 
cartB and horses and drew as much turf as he wanted, 
judging rightly that after so curt a refusal the writer 
WDvId tbink himself and his turf safe for some time. 

At CudJesdon Denison was curate to Saunders, 
I think he afterw^irds suoeoeded, but tin 
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matters not, Saunders — " Black Saunders " he v 
called, to distinguisli him £rora " White Sanders," 
now Archdeacon of Extter — was a good scholar and 
a good man. He became master of Charterhouse 
School, and afterwards Deiui of Peterborough. He 
was about the last man to take a leading part in a 
crusade or a party, and his constant companionship 
with G. A. D. b one of the many mysteries of friend- 
ship. 

Denison's f^istidiousness was often tried, sometimes 
severely. He did hia best to make the society of the 
common room such as even a Samuel Wilberforce or 
a Lord Dudley could have walked into fresh from a 
West End drawing-room without offence to his taste. 
But it was impossible not to recognize exceptional 
abiUties and merit, and these qualities must be taken 
as we find thera. Poor Denisou had one special 
aversion. Wary as he was, he had the extreme im- 
prudence to get into an argument with Saunders in a 
full common room. What it was about, and what 
had been Denison's last move I know not, but it was 
instantly replied to, loudly and not very sweetly, " I 
thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word." Though 
Denison was, I think, a born Tory and High ChuMh- 
man, only doomed to suffer a long and cruel bondage 
to the worst of all tyrannies, family convenience, he 
must be set down among the number of those upon 
whom Newman was long making a continual and 
silent impression, undetected or suppressed at the 
time, but destined to show itself all the stronger 
afterwards. 

Everybody must regret that Denison has not had 
a larger and more suitable sphere for the full exercise 
of his great powers and his really beneficent nature. 
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With his scholarship, his Itnowledge of law, his ready 
wit. his promptitude of action, his agreeable address, 
and his t:iste fur material improvements, he would 
have made a first-rate medieval Chancellor, Arch- 
bishop, and Cardinal. Disposing of several hnndred 
thousand a year, and commanding several thousand 
men, he would ere this have reduced to convenient 
bounds and regular control the waste of waters which 
from his own hills he sees submerging half his county. 
He would have practically solved other problems, 
and set other examples to the rest of England. It is 
sttttvd that iu his own parish he has spent £1,500 in 
th« formation of hill reservoirs, conduits, and foun- 
tains, and in disclosing and utilizing springs. Many 
a clergyman has desired to do this, and has seen how 
it could be done ; but chill penury repressed the noble 
rage, and even if there were the means, there were 
other and more exigent demands. 




CHAPTER LXXXrv. 



CHAELBa NEATB. 

CHAELEa Nbate waa & very interesting and very- 
lovable man, I miss him sadly in my thoughts of 
Oxford. He was always enteitaining aud suQiuiently 
original, for talking at Itaat. You felt it was a man's 
heart before you, but he had just cynicism enough to 
sharpen the flavor of his natural humor and ready 
wit. He had a peculiar nature, inherited I believe. 
Near forty years ago I heard one who was well ao- 
quainted with his father, and who had had dealings 
with hint, describe him kindly and respectfully, but 
as a little — what shall I say ? Well, the word waa 
cracked. Cracks, crazes, crotchets, are words gener- 
ally used to denote some unexpectedly hard or sharp 
resistance in the composition of any one you have to 
deal with. You expected to find him yielding and 
elastic, hut suddenly you came on a bone, perhaps 
a backbone, and, in regard to yonr expectation and 
plan, it ia a craze. You may be right and you may 
be wrong in giving an ill name to that which does 
not suit your ends. 

Denison and Neate must have had much in com- 
mon, otherwise they would not have got on so capi- 
tally together ; but the differences were more obvious, 
Neate came of that middle-class gentry that has acted 
so important a part in the maintenance o£ this State, 
and also in its revolutions and lesser pertarbations. 
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Keeping their place pretty well, and without exorbi- 
P'tant ambition, they have generally been frondeurg, 
^content to grumble at their little difficulties and their 
. of openings. They have coveted the prizes 
rithout the risks of public life. Now aud then they 
ive been roused, rallied, and marshalled by such 
cpirit« as Cromwell, to this day the patron saint of 
U«e cIhss, and continually invoked to reappear and do 
some liltle job for them. But it is very much of an 
accident what are their political opinions, for during 
most of last centaiy the class had Jacobite tendencies. 
Ita rule is to be against the Court party, whatever 
Umt may be. It is continually strengthened by its 
alliancea with the town manufucturcrs, bankers, deal- 
era, and brewers. The higher gentry may possess 
-jUtich of the soil of our towns itnd their neighborhood, 
UHt llie smaller gentry have had the pull on their 
IDore valuable industry. Nevertheless they are a 
ronipluining race, never knowing quite what to be at, 
AD is the case with all half-casts. 

The Denisons, on the other hand, come of that 
LlobusLer, bolder, more independent, and more ener- 
c northern slock that has created Ijancashire and 
■ Wwt Riding. Ambitious, and with a good deal 
worldly wisdom, they fight their own battles, in- 
1 of harboring their discontents or venting their 
^pievancps. They are rich and have the gloss of a 
high civilization. They wear kid gloves and deal 
heavy blows ; they smile as sweet as lords, but have 
no niPrcy even to the fallen. G. A. D. was the very 
!yp« ot tlie class. Nature and education framed him 
for a very great man, but he was robbed of his career 
and degraded into a troublesome and unsuccessful 
agitator by a grand family alliance, and, it must be 
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added, by the fell necessity of keeping the electors of 
Liverpool drunk for fourteen days on a memorable 
occasion. 

With a genial temperament, a fair inheritance of 
natural gifts, and a great amount of goodness, Charles 
Neate had an education specially calculated to de- 
velop him up to a certain point, and utterly disqualify 
him for anything beyond. He waa purposely made 
hybrid, half an Englishman and half a Frenchman — 
French to begin with. Hia early edaeation was at 
the College Bourbon at Paris, where he obtained a 
very great prize tor French composition, open to all 
the schools of Franca. How that was it is bard to 
conceive, but it appears to Jiave been the fact. An 
Fnglishman made half French can hardly fail to let 
hia political and social ideas run in half a dozen di- 
verging directions, for he can rarely have so strong 
a predisposition as to be thoroughly Legitimist, or 
thoroughly Republican, or tlioroughly of any section 
or party. Nor can he take things in a regular 
course. He is likely enough to become the senti- 
mental adherent of a party or a school existing only 
in the sad retrospect, or in the visionary futnre, or in 
the mere background of a picture. Neate lost half 
his English nature, and acquired only the fragments 
of various French natures. 

It appeared to me that he was always, by choice, 
behindhand altogether in his political conclusions. 
There are people who are behindhand because they 1 
are indecisive and dilatory. They wait to be led by I 
the event, because they are simply idle and alow, \ 
They resolve and act just when it ia too late. Bc 
Neate looked about him, and seeing which was tli>, , 
aide then quite hopeless, a thing of the past, proper 
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iject tor moDodies, elegies, and monumental iii- 
iriptioDs. closed with it as best suiting Lia nature. 
Tbus lie early forswore the worship of success, 
uiil pinned hia colors to defeat. He professed to 
take the popular side of Liberalism, and he delivered 
anil published lectures on Political Economy ; but 
when the Corn Laws bad been some time repealed, 
and Free Trade was an established and stubborn 
fact, then he found out that it was all a mistake, and 
Ettglaiul had been doing very foolishly. My impres- 
sion ia that whenever I met him I found him still 
harking buck to some point of the almost forgotten 
past, or tnking his side with the incurable and the 
irrvvereible. He must have had a hard time of it at 
Oxford, except that it has latterly yielded him a con- 
inaal harvest of things to be wished back again. 
Ine continual regret he had, and it drove him to the 
wonted exertion of illustrating it in a small book. 
He ft'lt the disappearance of style in English litera- 
tant and public speaking. Writers and talkers are 
M> full of matter, so hurried, so much in the habit of 
adtln-iaing themselves to people without tastes and 
ideaa, that they run into one dull level of verbiage, 
often quite as empty as the most sentimental and im- 
.■gtiiattve uMerancos could be. So Neate published a 
fatmadiu of translations into Latin verse and prose, 
'Inal compositions in Latin and French. In 
leta out rather than avows bis preference for 
listic languages to the Greek, and its Ger- 
itellite. Upon the whole, thure can be little 
the Latin school is the best for that elo- 
wliicb ia to please and persuade as well as 
ftnd inform. Following up his schoolboy suc- 
be had published in French a Dialogue be- 
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tween Guizot and Lonis Blanc on the merits of Louia 
Philippe's government. From tliia he now appended 
extracts, indicating that he still cl^ve to that idea of 
constitutional monarchy which somehow baa never 
taken root on French soil. 

Neate was the same in public as in private life- 
Strange as it may seem, there was a time when it was 
hardly possible to open a newspaper without seeing 
his name a dozen times in the Parliamentary debates. 
He made good little speeches, but what they were 
about, or what was their general line, or whether 
they were on any line at all, it now passes me to say. 
It was much the same with bis conversation, as far as 
I i-emember; very pleasant, very companionable, very 
recreative, good for heart, mind, and soul, not over- 
taxing the intellect or overcharging the memory. It 
rarely left ranch more trace than the sea breaking 
gently on a soft shelving shore. Is there any one 
who can record Charles Neate'a aayinga? They must 
be innumerable, for be was always saying something, 
and it was always something witty, good, and, in a 
sense, true. 

Early in life he cut short a rather promising legal 
career by an act which showed his utterly nnprao- 
tical nature. He was engaged on the same side as 
Bethell, and rather in his nauat way was offering 
frequent suggestions, which somewhat disturbed his 
leader. In a moment of irritation Bethell said, in 
the hearing of the court, " Hold your tongue, you 
fool I" Neate waylaid him as he was leaving the 
court, and laid hands on him in some inauitiug fash- 
ion. English courts of law allow full play to the 
tongue, but not to the hands, and it was now all over 
with Charles Neate in his profession. 
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Atbsr being private secretary for some Hihb to Sir 
> llaring, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
r repreaeiiting the city of Oxford very reapentably 
r Bome years, Neate devoted himself to Oxford in 
B licademic and also his municipal character. One 

t his offices was clerk of the market, a post of some 

importance at Oxford, and of great antiquarian in- 
terest. I do not know whether in that capacity he 
htid to perform the ancient duty of amercing re- 
grat«rs und forestallers, but it would have suited his 
taute admirably. 

As we passed through the market with him one 
ij, everybody gave him a warm greeting, and many 
i something to say. The women came up to him 
■ering little bouquets, and he could have decorated 
"weird" figure, as the Bishop of Manchester 
itl it, with as many of them as be pleased. One 
waa very importunate, hut it was a wiFe, not 
', and a widow was the aggressor. The wife 
1 most energetic in her demand for redress, and 
B extracted from Neate a promise that he would 
i» her case before the next court of commissioners 
[ think that was the phrase. Her husband had a 
lop, with the use of the foreshore, that is the irreg- 
r space between the foot pavement and the road. 
; the fihop was at the corner, and there was a 
1 space of foreshore not directly before it. The 
lera had allowed a poor young widow to 
self on Uiis odd hit. But it was not 
r her little polity of hampers and baskets, 
r the proper display of her fruits and vege- 
, so hIio had kept up a steady encroachment 
) adjacent foreshore, and actually bad estab- 
sition between tho adjiicent shop and the 
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road. The aggrieved wife was furious and implacar 
ble. The husband s.it by looking stupidly indiffer- 
ent. How it all ended I know not. 

The last time I saw Neate he was pacing up and 
down on the pavement before the town-hall. He 
looked very wild, pale, and thin. He had a bundle 
of memoninda in his band, to which he kept look- 
ing. He bad to take the train in a few minutes for 
town, where he intended to make a speech for some 
nationality, I forget what. Its cause must have been 
utterly hopeless to put him in that excitement. I 
trust be was too late for the train, and that he spent 
the evening with bis sister and went to bed in good 
time, for the meeting was duly held, and his name 
did not appear in the proceedings. Not long after 
that bis virtues were solemnly and touchingly pro- 
nounced from the pulpit of St. Mary's, and the Uni- 
versity and the city followed him to bis grave. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 

EDWAllD BLENCOWE. 

Edward Blencowe is only a name in the annals 

Oriel College, but his caae will go some way to 

prove thut tliere was no attempt to form the college 

on any school or type of character. He had been 

.with me at Charterhouse, hut, not being in the same 

;, was a pleasant acquaintance rather than an 

iate. He went to that school at the age of ten, 

left before me. I was, however, with him for 

le time in the first form, as it was there called. 

e were going through the Odea of Hurace with 

issell's usual minuteness of criticism, from which 

attention of even the beat drilled boys would 

(■times mercifully wander. Blencowe one day 

lietly exchanged books with me, and, taking out 

bis pencil, illastrated with a beautiful coast scene the 

words: 

TJtcoDqne dulci, Tvndari, flstnla 

Valles, Gt UHticiB cahuitia 

Levia personuero sax a. 

le iltastratiun, however, represented rather Blen- 
«>we"9 own longings than the locality named in the 
ode, which is a village on a mountain slope, down 
tbo tbUi-vs of which rush many atreania, smoothing 
the rocks as they d;ish over them. Blencowo's pic- 
ture s««med to make the rocks those of the seashore, 
Md tlw wnoQthing done by the waves. 
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When I came up to Oxford I found Blencowe bad 
been some time scholar of Wadhiim, and we renewed 
out friendship. He lived, however, very much in a 
little world of his own. He took a first class at Easter, 
1828, and when I became Fellow I saw still more of 
him, but with my notion of Wadham he seemed to 
me lost in that college. It was at least a separation. 
So I persuadiid him to stand for Oriel, and spoke 
much of bis merits to Newman, P'roude, and Wilber- 
force. He was elected. It was an utter failure. 
Blencowe divided bis time between bia new and his 
old college, and had all bis heart in the old one. This 
would not necessarily imply any distaste for his new 
companions. Wadham College is far superior to 
Oriel in its bitiklings, its garden, and even its sitna- 
tion, though a little out of the way. But, in matter 
of fact, Blencowe did not feel at home in Oriel so- 
ciety, and did not even make the attempt. I soon, 
and for some time, gut a good deal twitted on the ill 
success of my recommendations. How anybody could 
cleave in his heart to Symons is a thing I cannot 
understand, but when one sees the bnsbauda some 
wiveH are found to dote upon, one cannot be surprised 
at anything. 

Blencowe gave up residence as soon as he could, 
took Orders, and had charge of a parish some years 
on the coast of Glamorganshire. I bad, and still 
possess, many letters from him. They abounded in 
descriptions of the Mumbles, reminding me often of 
bis Horatian vignette, and they told me much I had 
not known of the Flemish settlement of the Gower. 
Blencowe married, and till bis death, at the age of 
thirty-eight, had the curacy of Teversall, in Notts. 
His widow published a volume of his sermons. 
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written withoat a thought of publication ; and upon 
the great encourageraent she received she published 
a second and then a third volume. For all I know, 
these sermons have been preached from more pulpits 
than any other sermons of this century, and they 
certainly bear much preaching. None could be 
simpler, plainer, more earnest, or more kindly. Well, 
I suppose I must set him down as a feather in old 
Symons' cap, much as I grudge him that ornament. 
The sermons, howeyer, are described as by the late 
Rer. Edward Blencowe, formerly Fellow of Oriel 
College. 



CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

CHABLE8 POBTALIS GOLIGHTLT. 

Is any picture of Oriel society, as bearing on 
the "movement," there are other characters than 
those already noticed that would be certainly looked 
for. What shall be said of the most unchangeable 
member of Oriel, not to say Oxford society; the 
iron bridge striding right over the movement, and 
stretching from tlie Oriel school of Coplestone's days 
to who shall say what new Oriel school of the latter 
days of this changeful century? 

Oriel men of almost any standing will anticipate 
who this must be, Golightly came to Oriel with 
some great advantages. Ho was an Etonian, and 
was thus known, and a public character, from hia 
boyhood. His friends, moving about, had lived in 
various pleiisaut places, forming many acquaintances. 
He had been some time at Rome, seeing a good deal 
of certain Cardinals, and entering into their charac- 
ters and their politics. One result was a lurking 
tenderness for Cardinals, and Golightly was not a 
little pleased to find some years ago tliat bis house 
stood in the old books of Merton College as the 
Cardinal's Head. He had a pretty little Cardinal's 
hat painted on the lintel of his front door. No doubt 
he has felt it an honor to his University to havo 
contributed two living members of the Sacred 
College. 
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Golightly's secomi Christian name indicates Lis 
deflcent from a Protestant branch of the very numer- 
ous Portalia family, which, variously spelt, has per- 
formed distinguished parts in French and Swiss 
politics, and has a good position in this country. 
Golightjy used to produce some interesting family 
relica and traditions of the French prophets, who 
about the beginning of last century anticipated clair- 
voyance, spiritual mediums, and all the rest of it, 
ktely much in vogue and not quite exploded yet. 

He had early formed strong religious convictions. 
Ao early formation of character brings its advantages 
atid also its disadvantages. Society has the benefit of 
both. I have to acknowledge tlie greatest of obliga- 
tions. Golightly was the Brst human being to talk 
to me, directly and plainly, for my soul's good, and 
thst is a debt that no time, no distance, no vicissi- 
tsde*, no differences can elTace, no not eternity itself, 
il one may venture to name that which is incom- 
prehensible. His religion was that of Scott, and 
Newton, and Cecil, and Baxter, and Owen, and cer- 
tain select Puritans, not without a little High Church 
•easoning, when not quite too high. 

tie had abundance of means, of general informa- 
tion and anecdote, and of self-con 6 de nee, invalimbld 
at a University. Most freshmen are so overwhelmed 
by the new world they are brought into, and the 
bright vision opened to their eyes, that they spend 
wrenJ terms in recovering self-possession and learn- 
ing to feei at home. They are leaning upon old school 
.1. 'lOAintances, timidly courting new ones, nervous 
lout etiquette, snapicious of tlie outer world, and 
- iinrtimos even beginning to wrap themselves up in 
s sullen independence. Golightly must have been aa 
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much at home and master of a certain position the 
day he arrived at Oxford, fifty-eight years ago, as he 

He was always accessible, companionable, and 
hoapitable, and his own kindness and frankness were 
diffused among those that ni^t in his rooms and 
made a social circle. He could criticise the Univer- 
sity sermons freely, raise theological questions, and 
occasionally lay down the law, — a very useful thing 
to be done in the mass of wild sentiment, random 
utterances, and general feeling of irresponsibility con- 
stituting undergraduate conversation. At a very 
early period his decision upon Newman was that he 
wanted judgment. Of his geniiis he doubted not, but 
he felt that tp be a dangerous element in the Church. 

I used to meet good men of other colleges at Go- 
lightly's rooms, and I am under a great though in- 
definite obligation to lilm on that account. But the 
truth is, when people are good, but all in much tha 
same way, and in the same phrases, a few types are 
all that* the memory will carry long. I retain and 
love the memory of Salisbury Everard. The last 
time I met him was at Golightly's rooms, when I 
was on the point of taking Orders. His farewell 
words to me were, " I iiope that when your people ask 
for bread, you will not give them a stone," The 
words have recurred to me ten thousand times, not 
without a misgiving that I was doing the very thing 
deprecated. I have given my successive parishioners 
plenty of stone, in church building, school building, 
and church and village improvements. In that and, 
other ways I have given plenty of the bread that 
peviaheth. As to that other bread, who will be bold 
to answer for himself ? 
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Upon taking his degree, and being told that hii 
private lduoihq would disquiilify him for a Fellowship, 
Gdlightly was ordained, and held curacies at Godal- 
ming and elsewhere, acquiring varied experiences of 
Evangelical incunibenta. I fear I should spoil some of 
Lis stories if I were to try to repeat them. Where 
^Hns it that he took the sole charge of a large parish, 
^^■e Evangelical incumbent of wbicJi was to be absent 
^^■r two years on a continental tour? He had imme- 
^^fiately to start down the gutter a large stock of small 
beer be had had to pay for. The Vicar had left a 
servant in the house to take care not only of it, but 
of his own babe in arms; and had very tliought- 
Uy left minute directions what was to be done with 
• hapless innocent in case it caught the small-pox, 
i where it was to be buried if it died. 
Kin 1836, when Littlemore chapel was nearly fin- 
I, it occurred to me and some others that it would 
I B vpry nice jirrangenient for Gollghtly to return to 
cford and take the charge of the chapel and district, 
b then Lad no endowment. Of course we ought 
t bare thought a little more about his theological 
ITBL, and his rather determined expression of them, 
nliglitly entered into the plan with real enthusiasm, 
ight a good house in Holywell Street, and settled 
single sermon dispelled the pleasant illusion. 
I wu evidently impossible that he and the Vicar of 
I Mary's could get on together. So there was Co- 
stly cajoled, betrayed, and cast adrift. It was a 

of downright folly all round. 
But many a wise, carefully considered, and well 
ligested scheme has led to leas permanent and less 
Ttportiuit results. Golightly was aatisfied with his 
jrAilion. He had a constant succession of new under- 
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gradnate friends, including Fruderick Faber and 
others, afterwards distinguislied as members of the 
new school. He added to his house and his gardens, 
and became a considerable personage, exercising in 
due time a quasi -patriarchal jurisdiction over the 
University and the Diocese of Oxford, and the Church 
of England. But while all is change around him, and 
nowhere ia change so rapid and so revolutionary as at 
Oxford, Golightly has remained as fixed as the rock 
against which Virgil describes the winda and waves 
beating in vain. Generations of undergraduates, of 
tutors, and even of heads of houses, have passed by 
him, and lie remains. Oaths, subscriptions, clerical 
Fellows, lay Fellows, tutors, halls, have passed away, 
but Golightly still lives to tell of Oxford, and of 
Rome too, as they were in the first quarter of this 
century. 

Ordinary natures might succumb under the sense 
of an ineffectual struggle 'against the law of change, 
not to say deterioration. Fortunately, a fact so 
painful and depressing seems almost out of Golightly's 
ken, or it has operated like a tonic on his healthy 
physical and moral constitution. He has fulfilled 
the particular duty impressed on the tender con- 
science of his infancy, protesting against everything 
that in his judgment savors of superstition and 
sacerdotalism. The Power that allots ns our several 
parts has given him that to do, so lie believed, and bo 
he has done. Let others find their work in other 
lines. 

Since the above was written, Golightly has pub- 
lished an indignant but not the less interesting 
Letter on many passages reflecting on himself in the 
second volume of the " Life of Bishop Wilberforce." 
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told, 
^B not 



The editor of tbut Life has committed an offence, 
amonitting to a positive outrage, against the common 
rules of obituary record. The first of those rules ia 
not to say anything but good of the newly departed. 
Their virtues are to be brought out, their good deeds 
told, all the rest softened, and even veiled. The 
»nd rule is a corollary. It ia that the opportunity 
I not to be used to rake up controversies, to fling 
_ right and left. Or to vamp up an ideal per- 

fect! on by depreciating and satirizing others all 
round ; in a word, to convert what realiy is a pious 
•ervice into a vulgar broil. This second rule must 

t observed, or the blf^apher will find the rule 
mortuig nil ni»i bonum very soon disregarded. 
lightly, with moat other people, was evidently 
ling to merge old feuds and long reckonings in 
I more agreeable sentiment of a loving admiration 
Samuel Wilberforce's genial natui'e and many 
BHtfuI qualities. But he was not allowed to do this. 
The biographer as it were diverted the funeral train 
from its proper Lourse that the mourners might 
broak Oolightly's windows as they passed. Of course 
h« has resented this abuse of a sacred solemnity, and 
•tood on hia defence. So far as I have read he has 
t said a word that is not justified by the occasion, 
fogh for one I much regret that the occasion has 
irrvd. 
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OHAHLES LANCELOT LEE BEENTON, 

B&ENTON supplies but a fleeting image and a aad 
retrospect. He was the very child of misfortune 
and hardship. His ancestora had been loyal to the 
British cause in the American War of Independence, 
and bad lost all their property, which was consider- 
able. His father had become celebrated as captain 
o£ the Spartan frigate, that by continually keeping 
just ahead of the French fleet in the MediteiTanenn 
warned British vessels of its approach. He was 
rewarded with a baronetcy, but not with the means 
to support it. The general notion in those days was 
that if a man had a title he could take it to market 
and buy a fortune witli it. Brenton'a uncle wrote, or 
compiled, a copious history of our naval wars, de- 
signed to supersede that by James, and he fondly 
hoped that the nephew at Oriel would one day devote 
liinisclf to prepare it for the press. 

The family were in straitened circumstanceB. Bren- 
ton, it was said, carae up with an allowance of £150 
a year to cover all expenses. It can be done, but 
only as Brenton did it. As far as appearances went 
he might have worn the same clothes all the time he 
was at college, and his rooms were not inviting. But 
there was something like a quarrel with the world in 
Brenton 's disposition. In one way or another he bad 
suffered persecution, but had not learnt mercy, for he- 
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had bnt sc&nt share of the graces that aweatea life 
and reconcile men. He had hardly a good word for 
anyliody, Ivnat of all for the tutors and college offi- 
cerB, sorely taxed and sorely vexed, and yet doing 
their best to accomplish their arduous and not very 
thankful duties; at all events vastly his superiors. 
There was a harshness and cynicism about him which 
did Bmfill honor to his religious professions. 

A ready sympathy with the many various forms of 
goodness and of greatness checkering the landscape 
of this world even to the very foreground is a con- 
stant source of happiness to draw upon in dull or sor- 
rowful times. It is good to love and admire as much 
as poBsible ; deadly to love and admire none. Sym- 
pathy, too, is the chief outwork of truth and duty, 
for we naturally think longer and deeper over a mat- 
ter when the heart is interested, 

Brenton was always ready to take the chair of au- 
thority and deliver the law. Of course he was an 
early riser, and in this matter he regarded the com- 
fort of his neighbors as little as he did his own. His 
tnotna were a couple of stories over Tyler's. " Mr. 
Brenton," said the Dean one day, with kindly expos- 
tulation, " what is that I hear every morning about 
fire o'clock come down with a thump over my head ? " 
BrentoD had adopted the hideous device by which a 
great weight is released at the appointed hour and 
drag» off your bed-clothes. It had hardly occurred to 
him that he was wakiug the whole staircase at the 
■une time. 

There was a presentiment of unhappiness when he 
left the college, for be carried a gloom with him. He 
took Orden, and in a year or two it was rumored 
that b* bud been overworked with the care of a lat^ 
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parisli, and that he lay ill of a bad fever. After a 
time he was reported wel! again, but unable to take 
duty. He presented himself at the college, and of 
course was invited to the common room. It \ 
mediately evident that he was not quite recovered of 
hia fever, and that Oxford was not the place to com- 
plete his recovery. He took the lead of the conver- 
sation, nnd conducted arguments in a voice that shook 
the building. In vain did the other talkers lower 
and soften their tones to set the key ; he only vocif- 
erated louder and louder. 

This was startling in a man who had been an un- 
dergraduate a few months before. But this was one 
of the institutions of the period, at least of the school 
to which Brenton had attached himself. The great 
and good man of that school had a message to deliver 
and an opportunity to use. He could not do this 
without silencing common voices and stopping frivo- 
lous conversation. I remember Cunningham of Har- 
row, at an unusually large party in the common 
room, seated near one end of the room. At the first 
pause he raised his voice and addressed himself to 
some one at the other end, and delivered a seriea of 
addresses in a key which scarcely allowed of inter- 
ruption or response. Mrs. Archdeacon Bobinson, 
Dornford's sister, did tbe same, so I heard, for I was 
not present at the Provost's table. In the country I 
not unfrequently found myself at parties where the 
understanding was that after a five minutes' inter- 
change of greetings, conversation was to falter, and 
the big gun to open fire. 

It was a great relief, though with some- misgiving 
for the results, when it was known that Brenton 
had taken charge of Stadharapton, seven miles from 
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Oxford, ia the temporary abaenee of Mr. Peers, it 
might be for a couple of months. Before the expira- 
tion of that time it was rumored that he bad refused 
tu bury a drunkHrd, and that he had preached a vio- 
lent fiermon, declaring his intention to quit the 
Church of England. He might soon be expected 
back at Oxford. He came, and he published his ser- 
non. 

In reply to the anxious inquiries of his old friends, 
he gave some curious explanations of his conduct. 
He liad long had his doubts about the Church of Eng- 
laud. It was only a sort of Popery. A man was not 
the better for belonging to it. He had taken a pop- 
ulous parish in order to stifle these doubts in incessant 
work. The struggle between working and doubting 
had cost him his health and nearly his life. He had 
already made up his mind to leave the Church when, 
after his illness, he returned to Oxford, but had 
■Jlioaght it bis duty to hear what the college had to 
ky in defence of the Church. The college had said 
hing to alter his intention. In point of fact he had 

Ktl owed the college to say anything, for wherever 
e talked and would let nobody else talk. He 
reupon wanted an opportunity to renounce 

B Cbnrch, and a clergyman oS duty has no oppor- 
tunity. So he gladly availed himself of Mr. Peers' 
offer to take charge of his parish, as it would be sure 
ipeedily to supply him with the desired occasion. 
The death of the drunkard was all that he wanted, 
anil oo that text he bad preached and acted. It did 
Dot oocnr to him for a moment that there was some 
dwboDOsty and hypocrisy in undertaking a solemn 
I, on the plain understanding that be would ao- 
t' ordinary conditions of the work, but with a 
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secret intention to throw up the engagement unci 
leave bis friend in the lurch, as the readiest way of 
protesting agikinst these ordinary conditions. 

Indeed, it was evident the poor man was mad when 
he came back to college, and was mad even now. 
While Brenton was still rushing about Oxford in an 
excited state, I was under examination for Deacon's 
Orders. The day before the ordination I had re- 
ceived the usual suggestion to supply myself with a 
oopy of the Ordination Service, published separately 
in square black covers. Coming out of Parker's shop 
with one of these in my hand, I met Brentou striding 
along. He was familiar with the look of the book. 
" So yon 're going in just as I 'm going out," he hal- 
loed at the pitch of his voice, and passed on without 
a word more. 

Before long it was known that Brenton and soma 
equally distempered friend had taken a small chapel 
at Bath, and set up a new sect, of no very peculiar 
or distinctive character. At intervals I and his other 
old Oxford acquaintances received from him English 
and Latin verses of a sentimental character, not with- 
out merit, but affording no cue to the separation. 
The congregation was said to be small and intermit- 
tent, and the sect appears to have died out with the 

It was in December, 1831 , that Brenton seceded 
from the Church of England, one of many fugitives 
upon one ground or another, 

The unfortunate officer who left the Prince Impe- 
rial to his fate waa a blood relation, a nephew ; and 
it has occurred to me that a touch of insanity is the 
best account that can be given oC his extraordinary 
behavior in that lamentable affair. 
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Poor Brenton's interruption of Tyler's " beauty's 
aleeji" reminds rae of my having once been the 
tn^aiia of shortening his rest at the other end. I was 
occupying the garret at the top of the buttery stiiir- 
c&se. Danvera Chirke, whom I had known as a pu- 
pi\ of Mr. Wayland in Lincolnshire, and who was 
now »t Exeter College, dropped in to tea. Towards 
eleven be observed a small door in the wainacot. ■ 
•* What 8 that ? " he snid. It was the door to the bell 
tairet. Opening it, he sprung into the turret, and 
mounting a few steps, laid ho!d of the rope and rang 
the bell several times. It is about the most alarming 
ind that can be heard at Oxford, for if it means 
lything it is a college on fire. The porter was up 
[mediately, and bad to go and report to the Dean. 
Next morning Tyler sent for me. 

" Mr. Moiley, I was just falling asleeji last night 

wbeo I heard tlie bell. I could not suppose it was 

ringing it, and could not think what had hap- 

led." 

explained, and was advised to be careful in the 

ice of acquaintance. 

prospect of editing his uncle's " Naval His- 
was an incubus that weighed heavily on poor 
in. There was an immense mass oE MSS. to 
tiraoged, reduced to convenient bulk, and a good 
rewritten. The details were new to Brenton. 
l«ft me in doubt whether he was likely to undor- 
• it, but I undyrstood that the uncle had sent him 
mIwoI and college for the purp^ise. The idea of a 
to be done must have become fixed in his 
on the last page of a small collection of 
lent me in 1 858, I see among other publi- 
ly Sir C. Brenton, " The Septuagint Version 
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of the Old Testament, according to the Vatican text, 
translated into English, with the principal various 
readings of the Alexandrine copy, and a Table of 
Comparative Chronology. Bagster, Paternoster Row. 
Price one guinea." 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 



ASTONY BT3LLER. 

[ Devosshibe was strong at Oriel in these days, for 
ilcstone wan proud of his county and of bid line- 
sge, and he used to acquaint everybody with the an- 
tiqaitiea of bis own family and the origin of bis 
name. Among the most genuine sons of Devon was 
*' Tony Buller," then a very unpretending and veiy 
warm-hearted friend of the Fioudea. He was rather 
disposed to bide bis talent under a bushel, a common 
fault of good men, but a fault for all that. 

In his very first term he had an unlucty mishap. 
He was asked to a supper, and having no excuse for 
declining, he felt himself bound to go. The company 
smoked and drank, talked and sang songa louder and 
louder, as b the way of such people, thinking of no- 
ly tut themselves. Poor Tony felt cruslied and 
lliated; he could not open his mouth, and had 
the courage to rise from his chair and bid bis 
friends good-night. It might be bad manners to 
brrak Up so pleasant a party. Towards midnight 
the door opened and Hawkins, now Provost, pre- 
•miUmI himself in bis academicals. As be was look- 
ing round for some one whom he might hope to find 
HDsible of bis rebuke, bis eye llglited on Tony Bul- 
ler. tbo picture of misery, though the Provost might 
M&ily put another construction on the blitnk pxprea- 
Non of his face. "Mr. Buller," be immediately be- 
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gan, " I am astoniahed to Bee you," etc., etc. He 
Baid whatever niight be properly addressed to a 
young country gentleman suddenly revealing himBelf 
as a monster of juvenile depravity. 

Buller told hia story the next morning to Froude 
and R. Wilberforce, to tlieir infinite amusement. 
During the whole o£ BuUer's undergraduatesliip, 
whenever he presented himself in the Tower, at the 
end of term, for the " Collections," or terminal exam- 
ination, the Provost invariably began, " Mr. Duller, I 
hope you 've not been again guilty of those disorderly 
proceedings in which I found you engaged so soon 
after becoming member of the college," etc., etc. 

The tutors were always prepared for the scene, 
and two of them, sitting a little further back than 
the Provost, exchanged gliinces with poor Tony as 
he Silt, the very picture of guilt, receiving his period- 
ical caatigation. I think it not unlikely that were 
poor Tony to find himself in the presence of the Pro- 
vost to-morrow he woiild look as guilty as ever. 

So I wrote ; but since I wrote it I see that the 
Antony Buller, the simple child I remember at col- 
lege, and who wrts still as simple as a child when I 
last saw him on a visit to his aunt, Mrs. CHve, of 
Barkham, in Berkshire, has passed away at the age 
of seventy-one. He preached and published various 
occasional sermons that were thoughtful, learned, and 
interesting, Four of these, in a series, were on the 
Constitution of the Church, and Church Anthority, 
as well as I can remember, though, after much 
searching, I ciiunot lay my hand on them. 
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WILLIAM HEBERDEN KABSLASE. 

VfLLiAM Heberden Kasslake I remember an I 

M little fellow at Charterhouse, with a round 

browD face, in a very quiet little circle, holding bis 
own, a little gentlemnn, and to be respected. Even 
then, at twelve or thereaboiii^ he looked prematurely 
wise. He fallowed me to Oriel, and there found him- 
Klf in H very lively circle, containing eoiue Devon- 
shire meu who think much of the name of Karsliike. i 
Ttiey must have been attracted, too, by the grave 
nmplicity of his expression. With him there came 
to Oriel several Charterhouse friends, among whpm 
I the two very good sons of Mr. Joseph Parker, 
Dxford. 

K^iltiHin Froude, perhaps Hurrell himself occasioa- 

, Henry Wilberforce, John Dorney Harding, John 

riolt, Wilson, George Ryder, and others, would 

t him and torture biin to extract distincter and 

I decisive upinions on the great qni'stions of tlie 

J thu) suited his disposition. No doubt more than 

I Of twice he heard "Under which king? Bazo- 

it apeak or die." After much baiting ha would , 

I refuge in iho old conclusion that there is much 

■ said on both sides. He had often occasion to 

I, and of course got nicknamed Sir Roger de 

He »poke shiwly and in set forma. " Are 

JL to beef, ma'am ? " he sjikl to tiie I'rovost'a 
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lady, as he sat bj me at one of the Provost's dinner 
parties. I was rather tickled by the expression, but 
long after found it not unusual in Devonshire. 

When I went there in 1868 I found Karslake, now 
Eector of Meshaw, a very considerable personage, 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Vice-chairman of the 
Board of Guardians, great in committees and public 
business, enjoying everybody's confidence, besides be- 
ing a bunting, shooting, and yachting man, Rural 
Dean, and soon after a Prebendary. About ten years 
ago Parliament provided for him a subject peculiarly 
fitted for him, in the Dilapidations Act, It brought 
before the clergy their responsibilities in that matter 
much more distinctly and urgently than they were 
quite prepitred for. But it seemed to put them in a. 
vise, at the mercy of a surveyor, who was to visit on 
various occasions, give orders, demand money, and 
exact fees. The rural clergy get vei-y few fees, and 
don't like paying them. Nor do they like lay officials 
over their heads, or red tape as they call it. Many 
hardly seemed to be aware that the old law of dilap- 
idation was very pi'ecarious, and often very severe in 
its incidence and working. 

Karslake, whose own preferment was of trifling 
value, and whose partrimony was but moderate, took 
up the cause of the oppressed, and gave notice of a 
motion at the Diocesan Conference, now five years 
ago, for a Committee of inquiiy into tl>e operation of 
the Act, with a. view to moving Parliament for its 
amendment. Neither he nor any of tlie speakers on 
his side could point out any defect, or hardship, or 
danger in the Act which was not inseparable from 
the custom of dilapidations. Instances of seeming 
hardship were adduced, but they were just such as 
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bad occarred thousands ot times id the old system. 
I could have matched any of them from my own ex- 
perience. There was, too, the absurdity of supposing 
that Parliament, after giving a good deal of timH to 
a Dot rery popular or interesting aiihject, would be 
likely within five or six years to reopen it and begin 
all the work again. Tlie Conference, consisting 
equally of lay and clerical gentleman, and represent- 
ing patrons as well as incumbents, voted in favor of 
leaving the question alone for the present. 

Karalake, however, had had hia second turn of 
^K-aking, and had touched the old choi-d that there 
wns much to be said on both sides. Sir Stafford 
Northoote was there. He afterwards confessed to 
have been very mucli bored by the discussion. Speak- 
ing and hearing speeches, he said, always did bore 
him. He must have been occasionally tantalized by 
tiie vision of a glass of sherry, for he added that Con- 
'DCPS. in hia opinion, tended to the consumption of 
tg drink, and so defeated their own wishes in tho 
iperance direction. But while not quite up to the 

,rk, he had been basking under the mild wisdom of 
hia native county, listening to the dear old strain that 
lh>ii« is much to be said on both sides. It seemed to 
take poas«sion of his whole nature. At the lunch he 
confided to the Bishop that while he admired the de- 
bate, and could not quiurel with the decision, yet he 
fi?!t that (here was much to be said on both sides. 
He thought both sides ought to be lieard again, and 
that Confi-rence and Parliament ought to have the 
opportunity of reconsidering the whole matter. 
Would the Bishop, on tlie reassembling nf the Con 
fercuco in the afternoon, propose to rescind the morii- 
ing's vote and appoint the Committee asked (oc? 
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The Bishop, usually decided, and very adverse I 
third courses, was on this occasion immediately con- 
verted to the doctrine that there ia much to be said 
on both sides. He agreed to put Sir Stadord'a pro- 
posal to the Conference. It was a little surprised, 
but acquiesced at once. 

The Committee was appointed, Karilake in the 
chair. It met often, was very painstaking and mi- 
nute. In due time it brought out and circulated 
a Report with numeroua suggestions for the amend- 
ment of the Act. They would have made no aab- 
stautial, or even perceptible, difference in the opera- 
tion of the Act, if that were at all deiirahle, and they 
certainly did not amount to a case for reopening the 
whole question in Parliament, The Report only 
exista as a monument of Kai-slake'a all- persuasive 
eloquence, to which even a statesman and a most 
business-like prelate bad succumbed. 

The next Conference, I sat by Karslate, enjoying 
what some one haa truly styled Dean Boyd's princely 
hospitalities, and talldng over old times and old f 
pie with ray Carthusian and Oriel contemporary. I 
found he hiid not much to learn froTn me, and I had 
something to learn from him. I should add that he 
had been that day speaking at the Conference, and 
that it was strongly in favor of working by the exist- 
ing organization of the Church, instead of attempting 
new formations, necessarily dependent on the ch'arac- 
ter and circumstances of individuals, for whom the 
Church could not be answerable, 

The day after the Conference there was held the 
largest and most distinguished meeting ever known 
in that part of Devonshire, to present a testimonial 
to the Rector of Meshaw, on his retirement from one 
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of hlB public offices, and in recognition of UborioDS 
services now extending to near iialf a, century. It 
might be siiid that everybody in Devonshire was 
there, or would have been there if he could. Kars- 
lake hud been consulted as to the form of the testi- 
monial. A service of plate he did not want. It 
would hanily suit the moderate scale of his position, 
»nil upon an exactly similar oecasiou, and after a very 
simihir career, his father had been presented with a 
teattmotiinl of that sort, and had handed it down to 
him. Excepting that he would like a "Georgian" 
mlver bow] as an emblem of good companionship, he 
uik>*d that the bulk of the sum subscribed should 
i<n devoted to his church, particularly to the tower. 
It had been left out at the restoration of the edifice 
in 1836, partly for want of funds, partly owing to 
" immaturity of taste " in the architecture of that 
dKtii. 

BThe presentation was such a ceremony as Devon- 
|n rejoices in. There was something almost 
dorw; in the continual reference to ancestries, and 
to friendships that had lasted for many generations. 
Karetake, t^ord Fortescue said, had been the soul of 
biutn«ss, the rule of good order, and the bond of 
|)eaee. He had been patient and weighty, giving all 
ndi» an equal hearing, and winning evei^body's good 
word. He bad acted for the Bishop as Inspector of 
Edacatioo for twenty years, and had built schools in 
bia own pari»li, not quit« so smart as the schools of 
ihii dat«, but sutlicient. For many years no boy or 
girl bad grown up in his parish without learning to 
read and write fairly, and cipher a little. He had 
I bma uae of the founders of the Devon County School 
t the middle classes. He had hunted, ani, u^'itw 
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giving it up, be had observed to Lord ForteBcne, 
" Well, I've enjoyed it for fifty years, but I can lay 
my hand on my heart and say with truth that I never 
sacrificed either public or parish duty to a day's sport, 
though 1 won't say that I have never taken some paina 
to combine the two together," Devonshire, Lord 
Fortesoue added, was showing that day that it was 
not necessary to have very high rank, or very lai^ 
posseasioDs, or dazzling eloquence, or exceptionally 
brilliant abilities, to acquire power and do good in 
our generation. 

Karslake's reply was simple indeed, and modeat. 
Probably like most Charterhouse, and Oriel men too, 
he hated themes, verses, and original composition of 
all kinds ; but now there was something to say, and 
his fate was strong upon him, so he said it as no 
essay writer could ever have done. It might be some 
good had resulted to that neighborhood, and even to 
the county, during the many years it had pleased 
God to allow him to live and work in it. He tlianked 
the company for allowing him to dedicate the greater 
part of the testimonial to the improvement of the 
church, in which now for over fifty years he had been 
permitted to minister, unremittingly, or with very 
few exceptions. He could claim for himself but a 
very small part of the thanks. What ability he had 
was a deposit to be rendered an account of. His 
living amongst them he had always considered the 
work of Providence, and not his own will, as hia 
father placed him in the Rectory of Meshaw because 
he thought he would be of some use there. H« 
eould not either forget the deep debt of gratitude 
which he owed to his excellent mother for her train- 
ing and her prayers ; nor could he forget hia father's 
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liberality in giving him opportunities for advancing 
Ilia education by sending him first to a public school, 
and afterwards to one of tlie best and most esteemed 
colleges at Oxford. All these were circumstances 
fi.T which they were not to thank him, but for which 
they had to thank others. 

Three or four days after this Kiirslake was not 
hpArd moving about at his usual early hour. He was 
found in bed, as if asleep, but not to wake to this 
ivortd. It was a strangely different visitation that 
fonnded bis branch of the family, and no doubt 
tinged its religioaa sentiment. In 1749 Henry Kars- 
bke, tiis wife, and two sons were burnt to death in 
their own house. A nurse jumped out of the win- 
dow, with a babe in her arms. This was the grand- 
r of my school and college contemporary. 



CHAPTER XC. 



Bm GILBEET SCOTT. 



Whx Karslake took up the question of dilapidf^ 
tiona 80 warmly I know not, but he could not fail to 
know of hard cases, and like all old residents be 
would be pretty sure to sympathize rather with the 
old people than with the new. Yet it ia a. matter of 
all others in which there is much to be said on both 
sides. 

When I was in Northamptonshire, in 1833, the 
neighboring living of Wappenham fell vacant. I had 
already heard of the incumbent, and of the dilapida- 
tion case he was likely to leave. He was a very aged 
man, and for twenty years or more he had made a 
practice of letting everything go down, or, as he 
said, to be settled in the dilapidations. The rectory 
buildings were all but ruinous. The wife had en- 
tered into the plan, with what expectations I know 
not. 

The patron gave the living to a son of " Bible 
Scott," an elderly man with a family, but with small 
means. Very shortly there was a great outcry in 
neighborhood. It rallied round the widow, whose 
case was indeed deplorable. The new Rector had 
sent for his son, " a lad in a builder's office." 
had come down with hammers and axes, and had 
half knocked to pieces what was left of the old 
buildings to find out the cracks. He had laid the 
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Alsjndations at £1,800, each a sum as bad never 

lieeii heard of. The widow was advised to make a 

liberal offer, £1,200. It was finally settled at 

^£1,600, but even that was thought a monstious es- 

■Drtioii. Mr. Suott had to build a new parsouage. It 

pSid not seem to me at all an eiccessive building; 

indeecl, to my fancy too economically compact. But 

it cost him £2,500, and £1,000 of it he bad to pay 

oat of his own pocket. In two years he died, and 

th« patron very reasonably and Immanely departed 

from the universal rule of patrons, and gave the 

living to his son. 

The lad who did such justice to his father, and 
who was then twenty-two years of age, became Sir Gil- 
bert Scott, the great church architect of his age. It 
might be ten years after this that I was asked to meet 
him ut Magdalen. 1 was much impressed by the 
great eitent, variety, and accuracy of his knowledge, 
which presented some contrast to the ordinary review 
style with which I bad been lately famili&r. Already 
in 1844 his name was up as one of the Oxford school, 
and intending church builders were solemnly wai-ned 
that if ttiey employed him they would find them- 
Mlf-es in for the offertory, the surplice, and much 
nKirc lo follow. Thi?y who regiirdod the warning had 
to ms it afterwards, so quickly did the " Scott and 
Moffiitty " style supersede those it found in fashion. 
At ttiv same time, that is in 18M, and in the same 
ighborhood, there wiw a still more extraordinary di- 
jjoa case. One of the beat livings in the dio- 
I going a begging. It was worth £700 a 
t in, it ought to have been worth that ^but 
lationswere estimated at £7,000, and there 
a from whom they could be recoveteA, K 
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new incumbent, however, would be liable for that 
amount to his successor. A long time ago somebody 
had left au estate in the parish for the endo'wment of 
a scliool. No attempts were ever made to raise the 
school to a higher class, and the result was that last 
century found the endowment of the school rather 
better than the endowment of the living, while it re- 
mained a mere village schooL As the incumbent ap- 
pointed the master, he would have no difficulty in 
arranging the matter to his own convenience. How- 
ever, in the last century, an Act of Parliament was ob- 
tained for the union of the two endowments in the 
person of the incumbent, on the condition of his keep- 
ing up the school. This involved a double liability to 
dilapidations. The incumbent had to maintain in 
proper order parsonage, chancel, gleba bnildinga, 
school, schoolmaster's bouse, school farm buildings, 
gates, fences, etc., etc. At the time I speak of, that 
is in 183S-1S35, the recently deceased incumbent had 
let everything go to ruin, and it was said the very 
large sum I have named would bo barely sufficient to 
put them in order, and rebuild them where necessary. 
What became of the unfortunate living I know not. 
The name I have forgotten, but any old incumbent 
of that part of the county lying west of Northamp- 
ton would remember it. I must add that similar 
cases, though not on so grand a scale, were of frequent 
occurrence in those days. 




These are careers that leave a deep impresBion by 
their sadness and ttieir brevity ; like one dreadful 

tne, or a passing funeral pomp. A youth rises to 
ice with bright expectations and with the world 
ore him. He realizes it himself, and stretches out 
his band to receive his rightful share of whatever he 
may most value. He is suddenly struck down with 
one fonn of calamity or another. When he is down 
len it is found out that he has his place in story or 
jition, and that it is a long history of which we 
tve been witnessing a single episode. 
L Krery Oriel man of that dat« must have a sad rec- 
ectton of poor Pophum — Edward William Ley- 
3 Popbam, as be appears in the Calendar. He 
was beir of Littlocote House, on tbe Kennet, near 
Hnngcrford, the scene of the dreadful story told vari- 
oaaly iu " Rokeby." and in tlie notes to that poem. 
Tbe all^^d period was Queen Elizabeth's, and Pop- 
ham was descended from the judge said to have pur- 
cfaiuted Littlecote with the reward of his iniquity. 

He came up, I believe, from Harrow, as a gentle- 
mui commoner ; somewhat short in stature, with fine 
mnnve fvuturea, dark complexion, and an expression 
'. macb spirit and intelligence. He looked like a 
I who WHS to make his mark in the world. He 
I, I tltink, rather shy of the gentleman commooere, 
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or they of him, and he weut along rather with those 
who made literary pretensions. He had hEid a great 
craze for Byron. " Don Juan " was then aa much to 
be Been everywhere as Dickens' last novel afterwards, 
When I knew him he was possessed with Napoleon. 
His walls were hung with large, diirk engravings of 
the 0nperor, his marshals and his battles. He could 
turn to any passage of that wonderful history. Some- 
how I aBEOciated this passion with Arnold's extrava- 
gant estimate of the French military character, but I 
cannot recall anything in support of this impression. 
There came up a feeling in the college that Fop- 
ham was becoming strange ; that he talked too much, 
and had an absent manner, as if finding it easier to 
talk than to listen. I called once or twice, at the sng- 
gestion of friends, who thought be wanted the relief of 
new faces and topics. Bonamy Frice, I think it was, 
particularly, who came to me with a look of alarm, 
and asked me to see a little more of Popbam. He 
found his rooms very dull and gloomy. They were in 
fact the dullest and gloomiest in the whole college, 
and it was a wonder why, in a college where there 
was so much delicate considei'ation of circumstances, 
a gentleman commoner coming from a public school 
had not better rooms assigned to him. They were 
those on the ground floor, between the inner Quad 
and Oriel Lane; and a quarter of the room looking 
into the lane had been cut off for the use of the Pro- 
vost's bouse. Popbam declared that the heavy tread 
of some one passing up and down this passage, which 
was really part of bis own rightful floor, fixed upon 
his mind and oppressed him. He was always expect- 
ing it, and thinking of it. Of course any other trifle 
would have fixed on his mind as easily, fur these 
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things are but parasitp^ attackiug an aohealthy 
frame. 

Matters began to look serious, and tbe question 

irsa what they were going to do with Popbam, He 

Mttled that question himself. I went to ii lecture at 

Tyler's. After all had aaaembled, his chair remained 

vacant. When the lecture had been going on abont 

ten minntea Tcry heavy treads were heard on the 

staircase, the door was Bung wide open, Popbam 

strode in, without shutting the door, or taking off 

Lis cap, or offering Tyler any salutation, and sat down 

in his chair at right angles to the table and not very 

it. Opening his book upside down, he sat lost 

thought. Tyler expostulated, *' Mr. Pophara. could 

lu not ait to the table ? " " Mr. Popham, have you 

1(1 the .place ? " " Mr. Popham, are you aware 

your cap is on?" In five minutes more the 

man burst into a violent fit of laughter that 

■topped the lecture. As he went on laughing, Tyler 

to say, "I think, Mr. Popham, you had better 

ntira till yoa can compose yourself." Pophiim 

ihed out of the room, still laughing, and of course 

iring others to shut the diH>r. Lord Mahiieabury ' 

lid, I think, be able to verify my recollettiona of 

lis very siid scene. 

That same afternoon he left the college, after 

vriting on a slip of paper — a three-cornered note I 

— a rather incoherent and uncivil message to 

ttor, or the Dean. It was his last appearimce 

the collie, or indeed in society. He remained a 

i»tic till his death, a few years ago, and for half a 

itury a high county position was in abeyance. 

idi was the fate of a youth for whom everything 

bMn made to Ins hand, and who might have 

■diitTed any greatness, as far as man could see. 
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SIK JOHN D. HABDING. 

John Dobnet Harding came to the house in 
which I was at Charterhouse, himself hardly twelve, 
and three years my junior. He was an interesting, 
excitable, and talkative fellow, precocious and weakly, 
evidently conscious that his tongue would Lave to 
make up for the want of bodily strength. He could 
smite with his only weapon, and was not always on 
the defensive. He suffered much fronv scrufulous 
BwellingB in the neck. He had already travelled in 
Italy and elsewhere, and liad kept a journal which 
he brought to school, I got hold of it one day, and 
read portions of it aloud, in his presence, with a little 
envy perhaps, and with some emphasis on the lan- 
guage, if childish or stilted. We came to like one 
' another, and Kingsley told me that in the long and 
frequent fits of delirium which preceded his death 
he often mentioned my name, and always kindly. 

I very early said that Harding would alternately 
surprise and disappoint, and yet he surprised and 
disappointed to a greater extent than 1 could even 
have conceived. His physical frame was unequal to 
sustain the flights of his mind and the elations of hia 
mercurial temperament. This was but a poor prepar 
ration for the regular wear and tear of English life, 
and the grinding work of professional and public 
business in these days. He was always above bim- 
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■elf one day or one minute, and unequal to himself 
the next. He followed me to Oriel, and I soon beard 
that lie was making a great figure at tlie Union, which 
I then little frequented myself. His appearance was 
much in his favor; his voice was agreeable and his 
fluency inexhaustible ; but there came the misgiving, 
i "How long will they keep him up?" In due time 
Ij w:is told of his failure, not in brilliancy but in 
FlBgument and seuse. Then I heard of great recover- 
ies, really able speeches, and Harding's position im- 
proved on the whole. 

He admired Newman much, but he had his way 
to make in the world, and, aa he thought, to amuse 
[iiiD)ieIf besidea. In town I soon heard that he had 
much to do, and was a favorite in society. We met 
occasionally. I always felt a little nervous as to the 
iMxt thing he would say or do; sometimes on his 
■fleoont, sometimes on mine. At a Founder's Day 
dionvr at Charterhouse he had to make a speech, 
and ho took the opportunity of introducing his father, 
wbo was present, a Gne-luoking gentleman of sixty, 
B old Cat-thusian too. " He had thrashed Russell 1 " 
^Thlnk of thati" he exclaimed, "a man that had 
tsbcd Russell I " It was the fact that they had 
lOtetnporaries at the school, and that Harding 
» was a very big fellow, had had a fight 
mU and had beaten him. Russell wiis sitting 
"Knd did not dispute it. I doubt whether any- 
body likes i<> 111 reminded of a thrashing, received 
ctbo ever so long ago, whatever the rights of the 
rel or the udda of the contest. But Harding's 
1 feeling were overmastered by the idea, and 
I not but out with it. Perhaps, t<iii, it was 
I a retaliation for having quailed so 
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Lord Derby made Harding Queen's Advocate- 

Genenil, and he was so far equal to the position that 
he took an early opportunity to assert precedeuce 
over the Attorney -General. But it must have been 
clear to hia friends that he was overworking himself. 
I several times met him late in the afternoon, as hia 
anxious wife was leading him into the quieter paths 
Green Park for a half-hour's peace and quiet, 
when I felt ashamed of myself for coming across 
them, bnt could not pass without a word or two. 

The American Civil War took Harding, like every- 
body else, unawares. He was about as little prepared 
for its complications as the British Constitution itself, 
at least its administrators and interpreters were found 
tube. He was very soon in difflculties. There arose 
the question of the detention of the Alabama. I had 
heard on very good authority that Government com- 
plained that Harding would not give them an opinion. 
Meeting Harding in the streets, I mentioned this, 
" They won't send me a case," he replied. As I was 
unacquainted witli the etiquette and customs of the 
office, I could say nothing; but it certainly did occur 
to me that the very critical character of the circura- 
stancea might not allow of time to be lost in drawing 
up a case, which must be the work of either a lawyer 
or a politician, that is, either a professional or an 
unprofessional person, both open to objection. Per- 
haps Harding meant that they did not even send him 
a question to be answered. He was, moreover, at 
that time very busy with some private business, par- 
ticularly with a suit of the kind more usually associ- 
ated with Doctors' Commons. 

I met him again very shortly after the Alabama 
had got away. Ha told me that he had been ex- 
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E3ting a commaniciLtion from Goveniment anxiously 
) whole we«k before ; that tha expectation had 
settled and unnerved him for other business ; and 
that he had stayed in bis chambers rather later than 
lunal on Saturday tor the chance of bearing at last 
from tbem. He had then gone to his bouae in the 
coantry. Returning on Monday, when he was engaged 
to ap|)ear in court, be found a large bundle of docu- 
BientA in a big envelope, without even an accompany- 

Iing note, that had been dropped into hia letter-box 
Ip Saturday evening. To all appearance, every letter, 
pad every remonstrance, and every affidavit, as fast 
■s it Jiiid arrived from Liverpool, bad been piled in a 
pigeon-hole till four or five o'clock on Saturday, when 
tfat) minister, on taking his own departure for the 
ooontry, had directed a clerk to tie up the whole 
heap and carry it to Doctoi-a* Commons. 

Tbe people of the Alabama and their confederatea 
among the authorities of Liverpool knew very well 
tbti ways of Her Majesty's ministers, and the ship 
tailed accordingly early on Sunday, when nothing 
4Wuld be done to stop it till the middle of the next 
day. The Alabama was now in tbe Atlantic^ but 
tbete vaa just a chance of catching her or of stopping 
h»r at some port There were other possibilities. 
Sa here waa the old question, aggravated by fresh 
eomplications. 

Harding's defence was, of course, not complete. 

I^t sucli a crisis he ought to have had a man ready 

t roovive the papers and bring tbem down to the 

Mntry. Yet the mere chance of their following 

I might have prevenl«d hira from recruiting bis 

^b and nerve in the two nights' rest. 

[ Bat what a specimen of British administration I 
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Here was a matter intimately and most critically 
affecting the integrity of a great and friendly re- 
public, the destinies of a whole continent, the rela- 
tions of the New and the Old World, the peace oE 
the sea as well as of the land, and the character of 
this country; really, such a question as had never 
been exceeded in importance in all history, arid is 
not likely to be exceeded, flung aside contemptuously 
by roiuistera to their clerks, resting a week in a 
pigeon-hole, then a couple of days on the floor of 
some city chambers, and not so much as looked at 
till the occasion had gone by. Considered as mere 
slovenliness and indifference, not to assign motives, 
this could not be surpassed by the administration 
of Turkey, or Egypt, or any other country ever 
heard of. 

The wretched excuse made by Government was 
that it was bound by the constitutional forms and 
usages of this country. It is almost needless to oh- 
serve, England has never once admitted that excuse, 
— indeed, it could not possibly admit it, in the case 
of any injury it might conceive itself to have suffered 
from another country. It has always said in effect, 
"We've nothing to do with your internal institu- 
tions, and don't care a sti-aw for them ; but we will 
have justice from you." In a few weeks Harding 
was out of his mind, and never recovered his reason 
till he died, 

I have seen it solemnly stated, and, in company 
with many other lies, passing into history, that the 
action of Government was unfortunately and unavoid- 
ably hampered and delayed by the illness — that is, 
the insanity — of the Queen's Advocate- General, 
The fact is there was not one of Her Majesty's min- 
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isters who was not readj' to jump out of hia skin for 
joy when he heard of the escape of the Ahibaraa, 
and it was they who drove poor Harding out of hia 
mind, not he that hampered them. 

But there is aomething on the other elde that haa 
to he admitted. I e,m quite sure that I am within 
jponds when I eay that, during all the period in 
3iicb I had had occasion to observe political affairs, 
try Americnn candidate for popuhir favor, and 
f American otBcial having to keep his place, had 
md it necesBary to promise to observe neither 
indship nor common justice with the British peo- 
ple. American public men were bound to demand 
more tlian their due in every negotiation, to over- 
nach in every settlement, and always to secure that 
a should still be something to quarrel about even 
r our greatest surrender. They had to make it 
ictly knovTO to all Americans that they had 
d us, insulted us, and left a nest-egg for another 
rel. This, however, does not justify so gross an 
matioual crime as that told iu the story of the 




It is almost universal that the leaders of a tnove- 
ment are pursued by a spirit of exaggeration, which 
reacts upon themselves, and perhaps even takes their 
place. The exaggerations are chiefly in the material 
direction. The fire kindled in a great variety of 
natures takes the form most natural to them, and yet 
is BO loyal to the original fire as to justify the claim 
to identity. Very early in tlie movement contrasts 
were made between the calm and gentle demeanor 
of the chiefs and the acrimonious violence of the 
subalterns. In theology, what the chiefs hinted at or 
left to the awakened conscience and quickened imt^- 
ination was embodied and paraded. If there was but 
a slight leaning one way or another it was sure to be 
made more of by some imitator. Great men ought 
to remember, but are apt to foi^et, that they will 
have imitalore. 

Newman left Seager in charge of St. Mary's oc- 
casionally and for some time. He was a man of sad 
aspect, with a deep, hoUow voice, and he preached so 
continually on hell and all its borrora that the Prin- 
cipal of Brasenoae, whose family attended the church, 
was obliged to protest and threaten withdrawal. He 
could not answer for the consequences on the weaker 
members of his household. 

Newn[ian read the daily prayers and the lessons 
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little more quickly ttan in the Sunday service. It , 
did not matter, with so clear a voice, such distinct ' 
■rticul&tion, and such true emphasia. Lewis, I think 
it was, parodied this rapidity of utterance to an 
eitreme which shocked strangers, and pained even 
friends. It was broadly stated that the new school 
regiirded prayer as opxis operatum, that needed not to 
be felt or understood, so as it was done. Yet Lewis 
ma a fierioos man. 

Froude very early used to talk of those who 
preached the prayers, as if edification w^is their first 
object, and not that which we pray for. From ray 
Neotlection I cannot help thinking that Froude him- 
fell into a perfunctory style by a too violent 
against exaggerated emphasis. He read in a 
luid very penitential tone, but it was a mono- 
tooe. Whatever he did, others did more. 

Early in the movement I was consulted from time 
to time on plans for the restoration of churches. 
iwman passed these matte ra sometimes to me. 
matn question always was whether the reader of 
prayers should face east, west, north, or soutli. 
Oaa winter day I walked into Norbury chnreh, in 
Dorbyvhirc, then in the process of restoration. Be- 
ndes otiier beautiful features, there was an ancient 
ehancet screen. Workpeople were busy all over. 
Tho Rt^tor, a handsome young man, had in his 
baDdA a slab of woo<l to represent a reading-desk. 
This he inserted at a proper slope between the mull- 
Ions of Uie Burcen, first standing in the nave and 
looking into the chancel, tlien standing in tlie chimcel 
and looking into the nave, then trying the oLhtr plan 
afjain, evidently not likely to satisfy himself with 
alternative. Yet these matters wore treated 
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as rigorously aiid peremptorily in these days aa if all 

depended on tliem. 

Apostolic aiiccession became the matter of very 
strange treatment and great exaggeration. Aa stated 
above, it was almost the first point of divergence from 
the " Evangelical" party, and the first indication of 
the line to be taken in this leap into the dark. The 
Low Church, particularly as represented by the 
Church Missionary Society, and by its complications 
with Preshytevians and Dissenters, had utterly dis- 
carded the idea of Bishops being in any sense the 
special successors of the Apostles, and necessary to a 
Church. The first " Tract for the Times " rallied 
the threatened, scattered, and discomfited Church of 
England round the Episcopate as far above the other 
orders, and necessary to the full enjoyment of spirit- 
ual gifts and privileges. It claimed for the Bishops 
distinctively the rank of Apostles. The clergy every- 
where took the cue, and the party ran the narrowest 
chance of being called, indeed of calling itself, that 
of the Apostolicals. 

Newman himself probably saved it from this da- 
nomination by hia own resolute protest against the 
use of the term " Evangelicals ; " a word which I 
certainly never heard pass his lips. One device for 
escaping the use of the word I have mentioned, 
namely, the substitution of the algebraic term x; but, 
in fact, the party was almost always referred to as 
" Peculiars." 

Before Temple became master of Rugby I met him 
at Dr. John Ogle's. After dinner the talk ran on 
Church subjects; at last on Apostolic succession. 
Ogle, seeing Temple silent, thought to draw him out. 
" What have you to say on Apostalic succession, 
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Temple?" The reply was, " Nothing ; " meaning, I 
suppose, that he had not given such thoiiglit to it as 
ironld justify an expression of opinion. The Bishop 
low observes, " There ia no denying the fa<^t of 
llipostoltc succession." The Bishops generally ac- 
ted this new homage in wise silence. Their posi- 
ion is so strong and £0 unchallenged that they need 
I miniitti inquiry into their pedigree. There they 
', and their clergy must acknowledge them or rue 
Certainly it was an exaggeration to preach Epis- 
copacy, and not to preach the Presbytery ^ari^asSM,^ 
■s Dean. Hook had occasion to discover before long. 
Very soon there were strange reports of what men 
a doing in the way of literal compliance with the 
' principles. They were forbidding laymen, for 
my purpose whatever, to enter within the commnn- 
lit, or even approach it, except on solemn occa- 
They were soon going much further than 
It must strike anybody who travels how much 
Iraa particuhir Roman Catholics are, outside a certain 
doctrinal line, than we are. I have seen Milan Ca- 
tbvdml filled with an immense multitude of the sim- 
plest Mid roughest country folk, surrounding the altar 
and in contact with it, so close indeed that it required 
force tu enable the ministering clergy to make their 
way to it. Roman Catholics generally agree with 
our disaenters in telling us that we worship our 
~ Mirebes ; that is, in their estimate, fabrics of wood, 
:1c, and stone. They know what they worship, 
|r tell ua, and we don't. 
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PUSEY S SERMON ON SIN AFTER BAPTISM. 

I HEAHD' PuBey's great sermon on Plebrews vi. 4, 
5, 6. It was at Christ Church, and every corner of 
the church was filled. One might have heard a pin 
drop, aa they say. Every word told. The key-note 
was the word " ii-reparable," pronounced every now 
and then with the force of a judgment. Not a aoul 
could have left that church without deep and painful 
feelings. Stunned fur a time, they afterwards came 
to themselves and thought more about it. I have not 
read the sermon, nor have I read the explanatory 
" Tract for the Times " on the subject, I have only 
my recollections. How came I to be so painfully 
impressed with the fearful key-note of the sermon, in 
the face of the plain difEereuce between our own 
infant baptism and the baptism described by the 
writer of the Epistle, , which followed a careful prep- 
aration, a solemn engagement, and for some time a 
consistent Christian lifs ? How came I to overlook 
the rhetorical rather than doctrinal tone of the text, 
and, even more, of the context ? How came I non' 
to think of the passage wh;it I had never thought 
before, familiar as it tad been to me ? 

It seema to me that the word irreparable, with 
.^hich Pusey every now and then smote the listenit 
crowd, as with a scourge, is both the argument of the 
sermon and the reply to it. There can be no doubt 
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that all Bin is irreparable ; any act of sin whatever. 
It leaves its consequences id heart, mind, body, and 
soul, and in those who share it or suffer from it. This 
is not a truth of revelation, but of natural fact. The 
siutii^r — and who is not a sinner? — who imagines 
opnn any gi-oimd whatever that by contrition, faith, 
id renewed obedience he makes things just as they 
re before he sinned must be an idiot, or a wretched 
'-deceiver, as the very heathens may tell him. 
That he now repents and obeys he may well be 
thankful for, for that is the stivte of grace. But he 
cannot help the universal order of things from taking 
iLa coarse : be has done mischief to himself and to 
Mfaen: be has defiled, robbed, injured, and more or 
less destroyed himself and others, and he can no 
nore bring back things as they were than by any 
spiritual act he can restore a broken Umb, bring back 
a aqnandered estate, recover a blasted reputation, or 
efface from memory his vicious and blasphemous 
uttoniDces. Pusey would not say just this, but it 
was the actually irreparable character of sin that he 
worked on. But then he did more. He invested 
it willi a doctrinal character, and made out that 
ic writer of the Epistle tells us more than we know 
ly. He made it a revelation. That, no doubt, 
mmon course, and if Pusey did it with terrible 
that was the aeeident of his wonderful power, 
orts of the sermon, probably exaggerated, 
il nil over the kingdom. Pusey, it was said, 
aioDers, if they had ever been baptized, to the 
ited mercies of God ; and in that case, it 
it would be better to follow the example of 

!, and put off baptism to the Inst hour. 
Wilbcrforce came up suddenly, about a fort- 
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night after the sermon, to ask for an explanatioo. 
For this he came to his brother Robert, and they 
went together to Newman. In my humble opinion, 
if they were to go to anybody about the sermon, they 
ought to have gone to Pusey himself. Pusey had his 
own style, aa Newman had; and neither of them 
could be or would be answerable for the otlier, unleea 
upon a sudden appeal to their mutual loyalty as 
friends. The sei'mon was not a "Tract for the 
Times," though even that would not have made one 
writer answerable for another, and it was very char- 
acteristic of Pusey, But it was S. Wilberforce'a 
way to talce the course most easy and convenient to 
himself, without considering much what was due to 
others. 

I was then on the same landing, and heard a very , 
animated conversation going on tiU. very late in the 
evening. When tlie brothers had bade Newman 
good-night, they came into my room, and then I 
learnt what they had been tallying about ; but all that 
Samuel let out was his great admiration of Newman. 
However, they remained talking, perhaps resting from 
the severer discussions of the next room. After a 
while the door opened, and Newman walked in. It 
was to make some further explanation ; some things 
he had forgotten, or which might not have been 
understood. He left. A minute after, the brothers 
left, Samuel observing what a theologian I ought to 
be in such an atmosphere, and Robert, with a smile, 
adding a reminder that a fish might be long in the sea 
without becoming salt, I don't know how Newman 
felt it, but to myself it was a very great suvprise 
when Samuel, a fortnight after, made a public and 
very energetic protest against Pusey's sermon, and 
the teaching supposed to be associated witli it. 
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ST. LUKE S, CHELSEA. 

pFew changes in oar history can have been more 
Iden, more rapid, and more complete than that 
from the Greek and Roman styles in church building 
to the whole range of the mediasval or so-Ciilled Grothic 
ktylfS. At Chartfrhouae I remember Hale, after- 
ward Archdeacon, ascribing the unexampled peace 
and proaperity oE George IV.'a reign to the Parlia- 
dwntary gr.int of a million for new churuhes. Many 
of the churches thus built were in the suburbs of the 
metropolis, and most of these I saw building. They 
ftre all in debased Greek or Italian, and nothing can 
be nglivr. I had for a long time in my keeping a 
fauulsome volume, with engraving of all tbe Surrey 
chnrcbra. Meeting Samuel Wilberforce, then newly 
Ardidenron of Surrey, I congratulated him ou having 
the agUefit lot of churches in England to look after. 
He corrected me, as he generally managed to do. 
Hunpahiro wits worse. Ugliness in flint, however, is 
not flu bad as ugliness in Bath stoue. 

Tie cnlminatiug feat of the classic style in this 
ODVntry is St. Fnncras, in tlie New Road, the prog- 
res* of which I used to watch with intense interest. 
Gaaon Mooro devoted himself to this work, and for 
the sake of it commuted into a Parliamentary rate for 
ita execution an old church rate much contested, and 
Unwl with difficulty. Everything is there sacriGced 
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to the exterior, which is sadly too monumental. In- 
deed, the church, with its imposing entrances to the 
sepulchral crypt, is a curiooB memorial of tlie chief 
idea of church endowment prevailiug at that time — 
burial fees. 

Before the days of the movement, " Gothic," that 
ia Perpendicular and Tudor, were becoming favorite 
styles for country seats of the more ambitions sort; 
Fonthill Abbey, for example, and Eaton Hall. The 
latter I went over in 1829. There were poiuted 
arches and muUioned windows everywhere; every- 
where Gothic niches, containing generally clasaic 
vases, some of them gilt ; a library copied from the 
Lady Chapel at Salisbury, and towers, turrets, pin- 
nacles, and battlements ad libitum. The papers tell 
UB that all this has been cleared away fur a return to 
the more picturesque " Decorated." 

To pass over less Important or less successful bnild> 
ings, if St. Pancraa ia to be regarded as the climax of 
the classic style of church building, to St. Luke's, 
Chelsea, must he assigned the honor of heading the 
Gothic revival. In 1829, Heurtley, the present Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity, became assistant master 
at a newly estabhshed Proprietary School at Eroaip- 
ton. Not long after I was some days with hiin. 
There was to be evening service at St. Luke's, Chel- 
sea, and a missionary sermon. In those days evening 
iervices were not in favor with the higher sort of 
clergy. The dissenters liked them, so the clergy did 
not. They promoted flirtations, and they helped the 
pickpockets. That gigantic institution, the mptro- 
politan police, was theu in its infancy. But Dr. 
Gerald Wellealey had been prevailed upon to try the 
experiment, Saukey, the head master of the above 
school, was to preach. 
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I was very desirouB to see the interior of the church, 
an account of its vaulted roof, one of Barry's earhest 
and boldest achievements. There liitd been much 
controversy about it. The architects genenilly were 
C&utiouH In whut they suid, but the world in general 
prophesied ill of the roof. They called the whole 

Ping a pasteboard structure, utterly wanting the 
iveness associated with vaulting. Where were 
Lhick walls, and the huge buttresses, and the 
tilt counterpoises? Moreover, it was generally 
ved that the art of constructing vaulted roofs 
lost, never to be found; and there were stories 
o( BCiine saying of Wren about the roof of King's Col- 
lege Chapel. The apprehension that a gust of wind 
mi^t one day blow down the house of cards told on 
tbe congr^gittions at St. Luke's, which were thin at 
fint. Everybody who went there bad roof "on the 
bmtn," as they say. 

This evening there was a large congregation. But 
U>o service was restless. Something seemed amiss. 
Sankey, with some slight defects of utterance, preached 
a very good and impressive sermon. But there was 
an intermittent scufHe going on somewhere, and once 
or twioe Sankey had to pause. The fact was the 
pidioe ha*l caught a vigorous young pickpocket, and 
ibey were trying to drag him down the gallery stairs. 
The wreteb clutched the iron banisters, and the police 
mnd<!d his knuckles to make him relax his hold; 
reapon he squealed. 
^ At the conclusion of the service a hymn was sung 
I collection, ynfurtunately, this part of the ai-- 
raageroenl had not been duly communicated to the 
neo in the roof, whose busineas it wiis to let down 
K biilf dozen large chaudeliei's low enough for the 
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ligbtB to be put out. So at the end of the first stave 
the people in the aislea felt the chandeliers coming 
down on their heads, and jumped out of the way. In 
BO doing they upset the beuclies. The congregation 
all looked that way, and saw the chandeliers low 
down, and people moving to and fro, Henrtley had 
taken hia place in the organ-loft, and now, looking 
down, saw unmiatakiiblj huge stones lying all about 
the centre gangway. As he could not hope to escape 
by the stairs, his first impulse was to jump down to 
the ground, which be was then active enough to have 
done with a bare chance of success. Happily second 
thoughts prevailed. Down-stairs the whole congrega- 
tion sprang, not to the pew doors, but across the 
backs of the seats, bounding with amazing activity 
fi-ora one back to another. I jlon't think any one of 
them could have done in cold blood what all did now. 
They flew like fallen leaves in autumn suddenly 
caught by a wind. It was only when they could not 
get nearer the doors that they stopped, and f<mnd 
there was nothing the matter. Tiiey then slowly re- 
tired to their seats, looking rather foolish. 

The curate who had said prayers was still in the 
reading-desk, which was in fact a sister pulpit, the 
same in all respects as the other. This, it must be 
remembered, was several years before the Oxford 
movement, and already there was a strong feeling 
that preaching had been unduly elevated in compari- 
son with the prayers and the reading of the Script- 
ures. The curate thus raised to an equality with the 
preacher was a very tall young man, of coui-ae in the 
long and ample surplice of those days, and with an 
Oxford hood. He first tried to open the door, but 
could not ; the beadle bad shut bim in too well. So 
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be pot his hand on the side of the reading-desk and 
vaulted over, surpliue, hood, and all, to the highest 
Htep outside. 

I was in the pew which had been assigned to the 
preacher's family, and Mrs. Sankey was in an inter- 
esCing condition. Seeing me looking on quietly, and 
her hiufaand also standing unmoved in the pulpit, 
she tarned to me for an explanation of it all. As I 
had been watching the chandeliera from the time 
they began to descend, I could tell her it was a false 
alartn, and I wouhl n't be sure I did n't smile. The 
hyuiD waa resumed, a collection made, and all ended 
quietly. 

The poor gentleman who distinguished himself in 
the reiiding-dt^sk sent Dr. Wellesley next morning a 
hamble apology for the feat. Many years after, I 
related these particulars to old Mr. Kingsley, who 
bad hrard of them, but was glad to have them from 
lui eye-witness. Either he or the present Margaret 
Professor told me, what I had missed at the time, 
that when the curate saw there was no danger, and 
wtfthed to resume his place in the reading-desk, again 
he found the lock too much for him. So he repeated 
the performance. Putting his hand on the side, he 
Tttullrd in again. 

Poor Harry t What a life he led, and what a thing 
it is to be a great architect I With some friends, I 
went with him over the unfinished Houses of Parlia- 
ment. How meekly did he allude to his troubles, 
hm difficulliee, and his vain requests I Wiiat a deep 
si^b did he heave when sonie one inconsiderately ob- 
WttmI it was a pity the basement line was not a 
oonplft of yiirda highur out of the mud, and out of tbe 
Thaniue! There was Westminster Hall in the way, 
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one of tbe thinga that Englishmen still worsliip. Tet 
nothing would have been easier than to screw, or 
pump np, the whole concern any number of yards; 
and thus the hnil might have been on a level with 
the principal floor. Then there was the biggest 
sewer in the metropolis, nest to Fleet Ditch, passing 
directly under the House of Lords, Worse than all, 
there was tbat impostor Reid, with his miles of ven- 
tilating tubes piercing everywhere Barry's masonry, 
wood, and iron, costing £100,000, and unintelligible 
to everybody, — it was believed to Reid himself. 
Last of all there was the Select Committee. 

It appears to be now utterly forgotten that Barry 
fought hard for space, airiness, height, capacity, and 
all that people are now crying out for. He wanted 
to make the House of Commons accommodate com- 
fortably all the members, and two or three hundred 
privileged hearers besides. He wanted to make it, 
nay he did make it, sixty feet high. The fear of the 
" Mountain " oppressed the House of Commons. The 
ghost of the jealous, exclusive, unreformed House 
still haunted the site and possessed the officials. 
Wren, with all his troubles, had better luek with his 
employe! 3 than I! any. 

And what was Bdiry's reward ? All that I ever 
saw of it was the flag hoisted half-mast high, the first 
time it ever was hoisted, the day after his death, on 
the " Victoria Tower." Yet even that much, I muBt 
admit, was worth a life of toil and pain. 
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Wheh I became Fellow, and for some years after, 
there aat by our side at high table the grandeat and 
most interesting hlstnria figare then ut Oxford. 
\ouA could ever forget Sidney Herbert, a head and 
ithfmlders tiiUer than any of us, with large soft evea, 
• gentl« expression, and an nnmistakiible family like- 
iMsa to the sainted poet of Bemerton. His voice and 
•ddreas wpre as winning as his looks. I do not think 
that nt ttiitl time I should have thought him the man 
to perform an important part in the administration 
of a grtml war a long way off, and beset with unusual 
difficalties. I should not have credited him with the 
eoacentnition of mind and singleness of purpose neo' 
«8Uiry for such a work. 

There were other gentleman commoners at the 
timu qaite comparable to him in family, or in man- 
ners, or in abilities, and, upon the whole, the set was 
R cnuiidprable improvement on that which I found 
on my Brst coming to Oxford. Some of njy readers 
nay think to thumselves, What an advantage, what 
»n opportunity, what a pleasure, what a school of 
manaers. iraa provided in this association of young 
iDvn of the middlu classes with the upper and higli- 
n\ of all I TliB privilege Is often enumerated among 
tiie coveted monopolies of the old English Church 
Let others tell how the arrangement 
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worked at other collegea. At Christclmrch there 
was tlie ingenious fiction that the noblemen and gen- 
tleman commoners dined with the Dean and Chap- 
ter; but as that sublime body was never there, they 
had the upper table to themselves. The students, 
comprising the Censor, Tutors, and college officers, 
swallowed the affront comfortably at a lower table. 

The working of the enforced companionship at 
Oriel was that the Fellows sat together at the top of 
the table, and had their own talk to themselves. The 
gentleman commoners sat below them, withoat an 
interval, and had also their own talk. Now and 
then the two groups would interchange a question, 
or a remark, or a piece o£ news, with civility. Each 
group must have felt the other a restraint on perfect 
freedom of conversation. Listeners who are not talkers 
are generally a nuisixnce, and are more or less open 
to suspicion. To most of the Fellows, I will not say 
to all, the association on such terms was most dis- 
agreeable. Robert Wiiberforee suggested onr taking 
a big saw and cutting the high table in two. I should 
conclude that Coptestone had positively liked the 
arrangement, and that Hawkins saw no reason why 
it should be given up, but I cannot remember who 
got on well with the gentleman commoners. The 
Deun and senior Fellows had a comparatively slight 
share of the infliction, sitting as they did quite at the 
head of the table. The burden of the day fell on the 
poor probiiti oners, or lust elected Fellows, sitting in 
the immediate neighborhood of these scionsof nobility. 

It is true that conversation is never more agree- 
able than when there is some ilifYerence of character, 
education, and esperience; but in this case the gulf 
was immense, and there might be no bridge over it. 
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A yoorg nobleman would have his head full of 
country sports, the fashionable world and its amuse- 
ments, county fiimilies, and the last great aristocratio 
scandal. There was nothing here in common with 
the vouth who had spent several years over liia books, 
and whose outdoor amusement bad been his dally 
constitutional. The arts and the sciences make the 
bridge between the classes, and they are to be recom- 
mended for this purpose, if for this purpose only ; 
Ft I cannot remember that they were so utilized, to 
y effect, at Oriel. 
For reaaoua 1 was never quite informed of, and 
on which Newman never dropped a word to me, 
there ensued a great coolness, and more than cool- 
nrss, between him and Sidney Herbert. I never 
hitard anybody express surprise at th;it fact, or hint 
that Newman wiia to blame for it. Indeed, if New- 
man had been on very friendly terms with Sidney 
"lerbert, the college would have thought liim much 
d or very easy-going. I do not think tliat on 
strength uf dining at the same table I ever ex- 
flhangi^) recognition with Sidney Herbert, out of 
hsll, at Oxford; nnd I am certain I never did after- 
wards. In town I frequently met him in the streets, 
and not nnfrequently when I was walking with a 
cninrnon acquaintance, with whom Sidney Herbert 
tniule A point of having some talk ; but even then, 
though I hsui to stand by. our eyes never met. 

We were fated, however, to run in parallel lines, 
ind not to be quite clear of one another. When I 
it, in 188G, tfl the very small village of Oliolderton, 
Salisbury Plain. I was but » walk from Wiltou 
iboy, the seat of the Pembroke family. Wilton 
' ia a tittle manufacturing town. Sidney VlviVwiiA, 
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and I conceived at the aame time the idea of building 
new churches. We both chose for our architect Mr. 
T. H, Wyatt, who had recently been appointed 
Diocesan Architect; that is, adviser of a Church 
Buiiding Board. He was also about that time en- 
gaged by Bishop Denison to restore the cloisters and 
the Chapter House, the latter of which had suffered 
much by old storms and modern neglect. Sidney 
Herbert and I had both, probably, the same reasons 
for our choice. We both intended to have our o_wrk 
way as much as possible, and make a convenience 
of the poor architect. We both expected to invite 
criticism, perhaps rebuke, and thought that a man so 
well placed as Mr. T. 11. Wyatt would be able to 
emooth matters for us, and carry ns through littla 
difficulties. Then he was very neutral and eclectic 
in his style, condescending sometimes to no style at 
all when his patrons were so inclined. Of course I 
now see that the calculation was aa foolish as it 
proved unsucceBsful, not to say disastrous. Perhaps 
I suspected as much then, but I would have my own 
way. 

Sidney Herbert's first idea — indeed I think it was 
that which put church buiiding into his head — waa 
suggested by seeing in Portugal a beautiful church 
in the gorgeous Peninsular style, which was about to 
be demolished as no longer wanted. His notion waa 
to take it down carefully, and rebuild it stone by 
stone at Wilton, Wyatt had the good sense and 
resolution to put hia veto'on that project. 

The next idea was a Romanesque church, with 
an Italian campanile. But as the general plan was 
to be that of an old English church, nave, aisles, 
clerestory, and chancel, the Romanesque character of 
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the <>difi(» was to appear in tlie details, the very 
point in which Romanesque is rather deficient. So 
now WS19 a fresh chance for foreign icnportation. 
Sidney Herbert brought from South Italy an im- ■ 
mense quantity of Alexandrine mosaics, a whole 
ftltar of it, many fine twisted columns of it, and some 
beautiful large columns of richly colored marble. 
The Bishop at once forbade the stone altar, so the 
mosaics had to be worked into a pulpit. The twisted 
pilltvra, and the surplus panels, and numerous om*- 
menta, had to be utilized for the decoration of side 
doors, and wherever a use for them could be found. 

I never knew the full meaning of that horrid 
wonl " bedizen " till I visited the church a few years 
since. BO utterly incongruous are all these details 
vitb the otherwiae dull and colorless interior. The 
lop had rather rigorously forbidden color in the 
ig. and I think too on the walla. As for the cara- 
lile it was unfortunate that every Wiltshire person 
aaw. on his arrival at Nine Elms Station, a much 
hiuid*onier one attached to some manufactory. Sid- 
ney Herbert was a long time about the church, and 
it wu SAid to cost him and his mother near £30,000. 

I n««d not say that he did better things than 
tbftt church, and that upon the whole he has left a 
good mark on the annals of his country ; but every 
Oriol man, without a moment's hesitation, sets down 
the redeeming features of his unhappily brief career 
to tJia influence of Newman, surrounding him and 
psDvtniting him, in spite of a wilful ami stubborn 
resistance, and asserting possession of him in Ju< 
time. 



CHAPTER xcrrr. 

COMMENCEMENT OF CHOLDEBTON CHUECH. 

The church I found at Cholderton in 1836 is cor- 
rectly described in Sir Richard Colt Hoare'a mag- 
nificent woi'k on the county of Wilts as Tery smaU 
and mean. The dimenaiona were forty by sixteen ; 
the slab of the coinraunion table was a foot below 
the surface of the ground outside ; the walla were very 
shaky, and eastwards quite green ; the lighting was 
bad and supplemented by a skylight. People sat 
during the sermon not only on the communion rail 
and the step before it, but on the table itself, and aaid 
they had no other place to go to. My predecessor^ 
Wulter Blunt, was a hunting and shooting man, and, 
like ail Imnting men, " drew." As the butcher's wife 
at my former living, the good-looking mother of four 
handsome daughters, once observed to me, country 
parishes want men, not angels, to preach to them. 
Half-filled pews Ofcupied half the iihurch, though 
there existed an award, made in the Commonwealth, 
putting the men on one side, the women on the 
other, and their sei'vanta lower down, there being at 
that time enough space for all. 

My visitors chaffed me on my church, and made 
invidious comparisons between it and the new rectory, 
wliich I had enlarged for pupils. All the foolish 
things I had ever said or listened to about smug 
parsons and snug parsonages were now visited upon 
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■ me. Something must be done, and when I had 
pupils I could nob say I wanted the means. More- 
over, the chai-chea all about were in a bad state, and 
I was there to set an exMmple. I can honestly say it 
WM not a spontaneous act. I have been an incuin- 
l bmt nitogether twenty-eight years, and I never yet 
^bad any of the luxuries of worship. I never had 
^^ vp'Stry. or a stove, or a candle, or an organ, or a 
^Qninled window. I have always " robed," aa I have 
altea seen the Pope do, in the sight of the congrega- 
tion. I was quite conti'nt with the church as it was, 
if only the congregation themselvea would manage 
to make the poor little barn really available, and inj 
own very kind friends would be so good as to leave 
nte alone. Having once begun, I was aa wild aa any 
of tfiefD. 

Like my magnificent neighbor, so near and yet 
■o fur. BO different in moat reapecta, I too began with 
thn iilpft of bringing across the seas not indeed a 
whole church, but the entire roof of an ancient church. 
This too I actually did. 

It tnnst have been early in 1839 that Samuel 
Kickards, happening to meet Clievallier CobboKl, 
M. P. for Suffolk, lii-ard him mention an ancient oak 
rrii)f of a highly ornamental character, then lying on 
the qoay at Ipswich, and to be got cheap. It had 
hirrn over a munii'ipal building belonging to the 
livirporation, bnt had probably been originally over 
I clerestory of some conventual church destroyed 
i the Rofftrmiition. I caught at the opportunity. 
ming by wst, by canal, and by turnpike road, it 
1 at Cholderton one very hot day, perfuming 
I ptir« air with mediaeval fuatineas, and ehciting 
workmen on the spot, " Old work and new 
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work never agree." With it there came a little colony 
ot' Ipswich wood-carvers and carpenters, one of whom 
shortly set about to disabuse my parishioners of 
what faith they had in Holy Writ. Possibly my 
bringing this huge idol so far and building a tem- 
ple for it, did not raise his estimate of sacred tradi- 
tion. 

I built a lai'ge working-shed for the colony. The 
profane people who three hundred years before bad 
removed the roof from a church to a less solid 
buildiug — banqueting hall or storehouse none could 
say — replaced with vulgar tie-beams every alternate 
pair of hammer-beams and apandrils. We must have 
no tie-beams ; and we must have spandrila as good as 
the old ones, each carved out of one piece of oak. 
So my chief Suffolk wood-carver went to the New 
Forest and brought back a monarch of the woods, 
who, I had afterwards reason to suspect, had been 
rejected by the Portsmouth dock-yard authorities, 
and had lain a long time waiting for a less critical 
purt'haaer. We found him very " foxy " when we cut 
through him, but he had cost me more than thirty 
pounds. 

The roof fixed the proportions of the church. II; 
was 80 feet long, and of course I could sacrifice 
nothing of it. Though we coaxed out of it a few 
inches more breadth, we could not get more than 
20 feet, 6 inches. What did I not sacrifice to this 
dumb idol I It was in ten lengths, very proper for 
small clerestory windows, but not to be adjusted to 
any reasonable number of moderate-sized windows 
proper for a village church. So we had to raise the 
roof and its deep spandrils to a height clear of the 
windows altogether. 
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It then beciime a serious question -what kind of 
windows we should have uuder these rigorous, self- 
tnipo»ed conditioiiH. I starched through all my 
ar<^hiLecturnl hbrary, to which I had added a good 
dral since W. J, Coplestone's fatal gift, and I scoured 
the country far and wide. J^t last I found what I 
wantt-d in the windows of Old Basing church, where 
I spent two days taking drawings and dimensions. 
Aa they stood there, with a Tery graceful open roof 
r^ver them, I thought myself safe as to the period, 
Bkat Mr. Parker, of Oxford, maintains that my roof 
flvtaqnired " Decorated " windows. My windows, in 
^TBgunl to their breadth, I hoped might be considered 
Transitional, but he does not admit that they are. It 
is very much the question, "Is Westminster Hall, 
^■tf99, Decor;ited or Perpendicular? " 
^■*] forget at what esact st.ige of the aSair I put the 
Hhw before Oriel College and asked for aid, but I - 
^Tr»B pretty deep in it. As the Provost's line is espe- 
cially common sense, fitness, justness, and proportion, 
one can hardly conceive a greater outrage than ask- 
Ming biro to sanction so monstrous a design. He 
HblDte imploring me to get rid of my roof and be- 
H|^ d« 1MV0. He might as well have talked to Stone- 
^Hienge. The college behaved handsomely, and so did 
many other people. 

I am forced to omit eereral long chapters of 
^^taaableH, aulKcient to fill a volume, and not perti- 
^^■tat to the comparison I have ventured to make be- 
^^Been tnyown work and Sidney Herbert's. In three 
^^^«n all my own money, with the subscriptions, was 
gone: the roof, which had now cost near ^1,000, 
waa finished and shedded ; the walls were up to 
llf the height of the windows, and tiled to kivp 
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them dry ; and there I stood, penniless, but, as it 
were, with ray back to the wall, ready to face all ad- 
versities. 

Adversities had come and were coming, some seri- 
ous, others of the sort that frighten rather than hurt. 
For two months a uotorious poacher held us all at 
bay. He had been turned out of cottage after cot- 
tage, and driven from village to village, neither farm- 
ers nor landlords wanting in their neighborhood a 
man who made as free with poultry as with game. 
He had induced a very simple shepherd to give him 
and his family shelter, but had received notice to 
quit. One morning, on our going to the usual week- 
day service at the church, we found Job PhilHps, his 
wife, and four children in possession of the church 
porch. He had heard the old saying that if a man 
cannot get shelter elsewhere in his own parish, he has 
a right to it in the church. With sail-cloth he had 
made the small porch really a very comfortable apart- 
ment, though it was very cold weatlier. On Sun- 
day he left a very sufficient gangway. I went to the 
churchwarden. He declined to interfere, for he had 
many hundreds of pounds' worth of property lying 
about, that a matoh would destroy in an hour. The 
policeman said 1 must give the man in chaise. In 
that case, woe to my roof, then within a few yards, 
and already jeopardized by the man's arrangements 
for boiling his kettle. After many talks with him, I 
convinced him that he had no chance here, and had 
better emigrate. We raised X20 or £30, and sent 
them o£E to Canada. A child died on the voyage 
from a cold caught in the church porch. From time 
to time we had letters from the man, thanking ua all 
for being the making of Mm. He carried his gun 
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ftlirajs with him ; be had shot several bears ; and he 
had met no — pnlicemon. 

\Vh»t tales may be told of the churches then be- 
^nning to rise everywhere over the land, or to show 
a new face I Some of these stories are far sndder 
Uuin mine, for at least I live to tell it. In April, 
^M »y. and June, 18f3, I was here, at a place where 
^H^dney Smith would buve perished of isolation in a 
HKmetc. My wife was in ill health, and was visiting 
kind friends far away. My only servant was the 
gardener, who had coma into the parsonage. I was 
in debt on the church account, most of all to the vil- 
lage bIacbBmitb,poor, good man, who told me twenty 
Tntra after that he would have died before he asked 
me for the money. I was living on bread, butter, 
ctiee«e, and garden stuff for a quarter of a year. 
Under these circumstances and on thia diet, I wrote 
the article on the Six Doctors, in the " British 
vfiritic," seventy pagps long, actually beating Ward's 
^Hat namber. To this day I am confident that the 
Hfttule was a true exposition of the law, and that the 
^^uponsion of Pusey as a preacher was an illegal and 
violent act. I have to admit, however, that I might 
hav« (|U»iified some expressions had I known at the 
tttne that Fnsey bad been for a long period absenting 
bimaeU from the University sermons, excusable as 
Uiat eoonte might be in his case. 

Bat to proceed with the labors of that weary 
time. Ixjoking throuf;h Ward's articles to see that 
bif mat not Bi-nding ns all ijuite into space was itself 
anxious affair. I bad also to get up what spirit I 
I for the " Notices." Not to add to my troubles, I 
dlviid to lie kind to everylwdy, and consequently 
I a little bill presented to me for having misled a 
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olergymaa into purchasing Moultrie's " Poems " on b 
very eicaggerivted representation of their merits. But 
the clergyman himself, I should s;iy, was a not very 
successful writer of vei'sea. How is it, by the bye, 
that while great poeta can recognize the divine gift in 
the humblest of their race, medioci'e poets are always 
very sharp on one another ? Is it that poetry is only 
a form of love ? 

The Bialiops were now firing off their charges. 
My own Bishop had fired his, and I was on my good 
behavior. 

But for my unfinished church, with walla half high 
and roof laid up in a shed, I had an offer of assist- 
ance. By the pathway to the church iived the chief 
mouser and rat-killer in the county, a man who was 
sent for forty miles in every direction to clear wheat 
ricks and farmyards of vermin. He had amassed 
jE1,200, and he offered me half on my pereonal secu- 
rity. But he was a loose fellow and a bit of a black- 
guard, even in the village estimation, and I declined. 
My workmen at the church had had their jokes about 
him, and he had to keep a little out of their way. 
Being a big fellow, and carrying his own height welt, 
he was critical as to presence and the want of it. 
Though a married man, he had been overheard ad- 
dressing a young woman, then a near neighbor, 
"Thee'd he a good-looking lass, if thee was but 
straight," which was true enough, for she was in all 
respects a poor limp thing. But he never heard the 
end of it. 

All this time I had a companion in trouble in the 
Bishop himself. On the strength of the episcopal 
revenue turning out better than he had been led to 
expect, he embarked in the restoration of the Cloia* 
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iers and of the Chapter House. By the time the 
Ititter was full (if scaffolding, and much expenae had 
be«n incurred, he began tu have qiialma about the 
onilertaking and misgivings as to his architect. With 
aucli emphasis he aaked me one day my opinion of 
Mr. Wyatt. Any number of answers passed rapidly 
Uirough my mind. I had no call to give any answer 
at nil, for I wiia employing Wyatt, and was in confi- 
dential rehitions with him. I had not used him well. 
I had employed him, not because I trusted him, but 
because I trusted myself. I had not giveu hira a 
chance. I was making him my scapegoat and both. 
ering him a good deal too. I believe I replied that I 
thonglit Wyatt a good and safe architect, and that 
would be sufficiently true. I heiird not long after 
the Bishop had called in Salvin, and from that I 
icludc-d that Salvin would finish the work. But I 
nut find it in tlie veiy full and particular account 
of Salvin 8 works published in the "Builder" soon 
titer bis death. 

The character of that work illustrates the difficul- 
ties bequeathed to ub by our venturesome forefathers. 
The Chapter House, lightly framed, all windows, in- 
adequately bnttressed, and originally surmounted by 
a tall extinguisher roof, had yielded to the wind and 
pme quite hulf a yard out of the perpendicular. 
Mure than a third of the weight of the vaulting, not 
f»r from a hundred tons, rested on the central pillar, 
and M plumb line dropped from the capital of that 
pillnr fi'll half a yard from ita base. It looked very 
ill, and could not be called quite safe. The original 
architect, knowing the extreme weakness of his walla 
tad Ilia want of lateral supports, had cnnnitigly de- 
viled tliB raahing so aa to throw as much of the 
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weight as possible on this pillar, which now looked 
the very emblem of weakness. The only thing to 
be done was to support the vaulting with wood- 
work, and rebuild the pillar from a new foundation 
directly under the capital. This was done in the 
end. 



CHAPTER XCTIII. 






COMPLETTION OF CHOLDERTON" CHUECH. 

At laat the means came in an unexpected way and 
inexpected quarter, and the church was 
Gnishfd and conHecrated in 1850. I had then given 
up the living three years. I had spent on the new 
chprch more than X5,000 of my own earnings, every 
poDiid of it spent before it was earned, never really in 
my posaeasimi. but not the less paying income-tax for 
it. My temper 1 know is not perfect, and therefore 
I do not wonder that it was a little tried when, after 
I had made out my case, with a full statement of 
qunntities, properly signed, for remission of the duties 
oa the brick, timber, and glass, the official at the 
Qaeen Anne's Bounty Office, through which it had 
to pass, replii'd shortly that I bad been too long about 
cliurch, and they could not recommend the case to 
Treaaury. 
The e<Jlege, my own friends, and Newman's, in- 
cluding the present Lord Chancellor, subscribed very 
lilHTally, Several of the writers for the " British 
Critic" sent to the church the checks they receivid 
fr>m the publisher. But the total so raised, though 
»uir»ii<-nt for a church in proportion to the village, 
a trifle compared with the actual expenditure, 
lich wiia over jCO.OOO. But I must have everything 
keeping with my roof , after all stilted so high that 
onuitnente and even its framework are hardly dia- 
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cemible. There must be a, Iiandsorae stone plinth 
outside, and an elaborate cornice. Th 
by my Suffolk carvers, are of solid oak, every one 
with ita own ornamentation. Tliey oust more than 
five guineaB a sitting. The encaustic tiling was so 
carefully designed and so costly that Minton exhib- 
ited a fuU-aized plan of it at the Hyde Park Exhibi- 
tion, My wood-carvers were very desirous to have 
a chancel screen and roodloft, which would have 
relieved the inordinate length of the building, and 
made a chancel, which was not otherwise distin- 
guished in the plan. But the Bishop bad early 
declared sgainst a chancel screen, as also against a 
stone altar, a piscina, and a credence table. I had 
been early foi'ewarned that the last would not be 
allowed, and had therefore thought no more about it. 
When, therefore, the Bishop asked me one day what 
I understood by a credence table, or prothesis, I was 
taken aback, and had nothing to say, except that I 
was not going to have one. To console the stone- 
masons, we had a stone screen separating the west 
end of the interior into a vestibule, and adorned with 
tracery, armorial bearings, and initials. The whole 
of the stonework of the church came ready cut from . 
Tisbury, twenty-seven miles off, except the bosses, 
corbels, and other ornaments, which were done by 
stone-carvers from Wilton church. 

Of the numerous carvings, including some creatures 
on the standards supporting the benches, possibly by 
this time credited with a mystic significance, I have 
a story to tell. Early in 1843 I had written to New- 
man asking him what he would say if be found an 
article in favor of Free Trade in the "British Critic." 
His reply was that it was a matter to which he had 
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given no attention, and he muat leave it to me. I 
had been reading Dr. Cooke Taylor's " Tour through " 
the Manufacturing Towns of Lancashire," beginning 
■with a faint prejudice in favor of protection and end- 
ing with strong convictions against it. 

Perhaps other feelings contributed to this change. 
My old illusions of a paternal system had been tested 
by facts, and had now vanished away. Under the' 
Nt;w Poor Law, with which the landowners were well 
content, some of my poor parishioners, in spite of my 
remonstrances, were hurried off to Andover Union, 
there quickly to rot and die. It was the workhouse 
in which the aged paupers, set to break the horse- 
bones from Mr. Assheton Smith's dog-kenuels, first 
gnawL'd and sucked them. The flavor of the hones I 
kuow, for I often passed them on their way to 
Andover. It was not pleasant. Then for the church. 
Here I was in the greatest difficulties with a work 
which none could deny to be necessary, even though 
I might be overdoing it. Two landowners divided 
my pariBli, and not one would give me the least help. 
More I wiJl not now say, for one of them contributed 
to the Church of England one of its warmest and 
most active friends, the present Eiirl Nelson. It is 
( my feelings at that time that I am speaking, and I 
,hen (efl a deep grievance with the British land- 
icy. What are they niatle for, I said, and why 
■ ttiey to be favored and supported at the cost oE 
ler classes, if they are to do nothing for it, and 
t as stingy and selfish as the rest? 

I! ill" yi-ar was ended a clmnge had come over 
I, and I was now fighting in the ranks of 
ropy and common sense. I was soon able to 
Free Trade to more effect than I could havo 
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dona in the " BritiBh Critic ;" I had my say, and I 
said it. As tliat cause, in a way, contributed to the 
completion of the edifice, so I wished it to be a mon- 
ument of its success. The fruits of the earth are 
there along tlie cornice outside, and in otlier places. 
Two large bosses at tiie west entrance were left to the 
last. I wislied one to be cai'ved into a mass of divers 
kinds of grain and pulse, and the other into a ship, to 
denote the repeal of the Navigation Laws. Wyatt 
dissuaded me from this, and they are simply masses of 
conventional foliage. He had no confidence in the 
old roof, and made me bind every " truss " with iron 
bolts bonding the woodwork. I also was a little 
afraid that the walls, albeit a yard thick, might bulge 
here and there, as may be seer in many Suffolk 
churches. Accordingly I had thick bars of iron 
hooked into one another, buried in the masonry over 
the windows from end to end. 

Open roofs are liable to one of two defects. If the 
angle is sharp enough to please the eye outside, the 
valley is too deep and dark inside. On the other 
hand, if the angle is not so sharp, say a right angle, 
or less, while the interior is brought more within 
reach of the eye, the exterior is not pleasing. The 
roof in my case was neither high nor low, which 
like water neither hot nor cold. Outside, therefore, 
my Suffolk roof I had a light fir roof rising to a 
higher pitch. At St. Paul's there are two domes, one 
for outer effect, the other for inside. They are of dif- 
ferent shapes as well as sizes. 

As the additional churchyard required for the new 
building was most of it a chalk pit, I had to obtain. 
as well as 1 could, fifteen hundred loads of material to 
fill it. This I could not get near at hand. So, 
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11 two birds with one stone," I reduced the decliv- 
ity of a road leading out of Wiltshire into Hitmp- 
aliire, half a mile off. Such were the conditions of 
that remote place that all this time I was obliged to 
Jwve my own horses, curts, iind otlier appliances. 
. Very early after assenting to the plans, the Bishop 
lad olwerved to me that I was about to leave my mon- 
uwent in the diocese. I felt it rather as a rebuke. 
]u tiiat eense it was half deserved, but I was carried 
away by an enthusiasm I could not control. The 
.J}ufaop. I must say, watched my operations in every 
with a kindly interest, and, like the rest of the 
world, wished to see them completed. It must have 
been rather late in 1846 that he asked me when I pro- 
posed to roof in my church, "In October,"! said. 
" 1b not that apt to be an unsettled month ? " he ra- 
ted. To this I replied that it was usually said 
tfaere were eighteen fine days in October, or eighteen 
lj8 in which one could do without a fire. " But how 
I'ou interpret that saying ? " he asked ; adding, " I 
rpret it to mean that the month is generally rainy, 
It that you may manage to pick out eighteen sun- 
liny days." I believe he was right. 
I wrote long articles in the " British Critic," illus- , 
[iiated with a great number of cuts of open roofs, with 
Itthotr proper mouldings. I had drawings made of 
"lirty or forty Suffolk roofs in particular, and what I 
rte bad prob-.ibly a great sliare in setting the fash- 
since become universal, for no one thinks of a flat 
led roof in these days. Open roofs are not with- 
tbeir disadvantages, but few people now care to 
tuld what they are. They tell, however, in the 
inrcb accounts. A chui-ch with a lofty open roof 
lot be so quickly or ao easily warmed as one with 
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a ceiling a,t a low level, and cfintiot retain the heat so 
long. Fortunately, we have now better methods of 
warming, and coals are generally cheaper than they 
used to be. 

Church architects have now greatly improved on 
the Westminster Hall roof, or rather they have con- 
fined themselves to some other forms of eqnal antiq- 
uity, and to be found in the above ai'tiulea of the 
"British Cntic." They have either abandoned the 
"hammer-beam " as it is called, altogether, or they 
have used it j'uat sufficiently to stifEen the wooden 
arch. The arch itself, if it be fairly stout and prop- 
erly stayed, and if it spring sufficiently low, is at once 
the strength and the beauty of the open roof. 

I may mention three veiy flattering testimonies to 
my church, with all its manifold imperfections. The 
Bishop's coachman said he had been with his master 
at many consecrations, and had never seen a new 
church he liked so much as this. I was succeeded at 
Cholderton by the present Bishop of Manchester, who 
took such interefit in the church as to fill it with 
painted glass, adding much to its beauty, and produc- 
ing an almost magical effect. The painted glass of 
the west window is reflected down upon the plate 
glass of the screen, and from it to the eyes as one 
enters the church. Whiit you see is really the window 
over your head, but it h.as the effect of a glorious vis- 
ion among the timbers of the dark roof far ia advance 
of you. 

The third testimony is even more remarkable. I 
was but three miles from Tidworth, where was the 
famous house of the "Tidworth drummer," and im- 
mense stables and kennels. The old church had been 
taken down, and a very homely chapel-like struct ura 
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bnilt, less in the way. During Assheton Smith's life- 
time I met with no admiration in that quarter. In- 
deed my big, pretentious, unfinished church was a 
standing joke in the hunting field. But immediately 
on his death his widow set about building a church 
which might not be so far behind Cholderton. She 
j in a very few months, when there happened the 
; event of a church begun, not completed, 
il the unfinished building, with the collected mate- 
" I, Bold by auction. The executors had no funds, 
y said, for the work. This was, however, in the 
ider of Providence only a recoil for a rebound. 
lere has lately been erected on a better site, 
r Tidworth House, one of the most beautiful 
httrchea in the country, sharing, I fear, with my 
^urch, the fault, for such it is, of being out of pro- 
rtion to the parish and to the rustic congregation. 
bBome of the Bishop's troubles began when mine 
B well over. He had been enuouraged to begin 
I works at the Chapter House, the Cloisters, and 
> Pftlnce, besides being generally open-handed, by 
iding the receipts of the see for several years much 
tore than he had been led to expect. To myself it 
s a very painful matter. During the debates on 
I Bill for regulating Episcopal Incomes, a great 
^t had been made by Conservative Churchmen that 
le should not be paid in money by the Cora- 
Mioners, but should be the rent of such a portion 
jttbe episcopal estates as might be S!ifely expected 
Kproduce that sum. They ciirried their point. Ao- 
^ingly, when Denison went to Salisbury he found 
n oatates already reserved for the source of his 
e. Ho was immediately beset by officials, sur- 
jP'it*, Clupter folks, and all the good people of 
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Siilisbiiry, wlio assured him the estates were not ade- 
quate to that purpose, and that the episcopal revenue 
would fall below the mark. They were all on the 
spot ; they knew the property and its vicissitudea. 
It was a matter in which the city and diocese, more 
than he, were concerned. So he allowed himself to 
fight their biittle. In leases upon lives there must 
always be unccrtaiuty. It so happened that before 
long several years produced seven or eight thousand 
pounds instead of the regulation five. Tlie eKcess, 
however, was speedily absorbed by the costly works 
I have mentioned, and might itself give place to a 
deficiency in future years. However, the Whigs and 
Church reformers, remembering the battle about the 
eettlement of the incomes, pounced on the scandal, as 
they called it. The Bishop, they said, had lent him- 
self to an organized depreciation of the episcopal 
estates in order to obtain a bettor income, and wus 
now profiting by a species of fraud. He ought to 
refund. 

At that time, I believe, Denison would not have 
found it easy to refund. Knowing, as I did, the 
pressure put upon him, I cannot doubt he had acted 
simply in the whole matter. There was, too, by this 
time, another consideration presenting itself with 
daily increasing force. All the arrangements mnde 
at that period more or less cut away the resources for 
the mainteuiince of the cathedral, as well as other 
episcopal or capitular buildings. At the period I am 
now speaking of there prevailed a not groundless 
apprehension that these immense piles would fall 
into decay, past repair. So far us regards Salisbury, 
if a mistake had been made on one side, a far more 
serious mistake had been made on the other. If one 
was to be rectified, why not the other also ? 
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Ilktiy great work is sure to hiLve Viirious episodes, 
Bing it-a cliaracter and ita scale, always interesting 
tb<ee who believe in a present and cimtinual ProT- 
" 'rnce, most of all when the work itself haa a relig- 
in aim. My gardener, tlie one wliom I have men- 
.■jned ubove as driving Newman to Salisbury and 
ipng his tongue going all the way, from the first 
iimencenient of the new church to ita completion 
years — thought, worked, and talked in- 
mtly about it, and, as I was very much my own 
Uer and clerk of the works, was of the greatest 
i to me, managing all my earthworks, haulage, 
ii«ring of flints from the hills and sand from tbd 
kiiles, lodging the workpeople, and countless 
Mt matters. He got me into trouble occasionally, 
f he could not see a big stone anywhere without 
peting it, and the survej-or of the " Duke of 
scnsberry's road " from Aiidover to Amesbury 
uned much of onr pouncing too quickly on the . 
lulations of sand on the roadside after a storm. , 
f chief fanner, who had taken my original appro' I 
iHioa of poor Meacher with much indifference, 

I lie saw him in this new character would say I | 
i taken from him his best man, 

r had a serious accident during the work, , 
igb the scaflfolding was high and adventurous. A 

man fell to the ground from the height of ' 
Inty-Gre feet, but his fall was fortunately broken, 
I in half an hour he was at his work again. For j 
f potting together of the open roof I planned a i 
iduat«d stage moving along the wall plate. 

d accident came at last. My own intention J 
I b«en to retain the old Norman or Saxon fonbi T 
i nlic 'of the old building, which was originally 1 
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Norman or Saxon. But Fraser, now Bishop of Man- 
chester, thought its rudeness of design and execution 
would be too much of a contrast with the highly 
finished character of the surroundings, and lie gave a 
new font in the style of the new church. It was an 
elaborate affair, and was long in the sculptor's yard, 
but was just finished the day before the consecration. 
Fraser had his own horae put into the cart, and the 
poor beast, not understanding the occasion, did not 
like it. After a troublesome journey the font arrived 
at the church gates, which the horse was impatient 
to enter. Before Meacher could govern its move- 
ments, or get out of the way, he was so seriously in- 
jured that, instead of being present at the consecra- 
tion he had looked forward to ao long, he had to lie 
in bed many weeks. 

His only child married the Ipswich wood-carver'a 
'prentice, and of her cliildren — children of the roof, 
as they might be called — one is certificated mistress 
of a large school at Islington, and the other certifi- 
cated master of an inipurtant school in Wales, be- 
sides passing sHccesafully through several of tha 
Oxford local examinations. 

Such was one episode. Here is another. A girl 
of very little figure applied for a place, and had no 
reference to give except to her clergyman, a good 
neighbor, with whom I had had many battles on hia 
Millennium views. On my writing to him he replied 
rather favorably, but added below two lines from a 
Greek play, to the effect that though he had spoken 
of this girJ in a complimentary way, it was a bad lot 
tliat she came from, and we must beware. By tha 
time she had been in our service a year, the Ipswich 
wood-carvers were wanting a lad to assist in holding 
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tite pieces, in sbarpeniog the tools, and looking to 
tbe glne-pot, and sbe spoke a word for her younger 
bnither, then eiirniiig low wages with a farmer. lie 
citme, and I thought him a very rough fellow indeed, 
but be looked g'loJ. and bad intelligent eyes. 

In a fortnight the wood-carvers declared them- 
aelrea quite HH^tisfied with him; he improved; and 
when they left they took bim to Suffolk. There I 
htrftrd of bim first as placed over tbe other workmen ; 
then as conducting church restorations for his mas- 
ter ; 6nally as a church builder and restorer on his 
own account. Many years afterwards I noticed from 
'tiie South- Western Railway tbat a large church 
ich I bad S4.>en built was being enlarged and much 
iproved. I went purposely from town to see it, and 
foaod that tbe whole work was being executed by tbe 
hero of this little tale. 



Pfeipi 




EAST GHAFTON CHURCH. 



I HAVE said tbat I liad to leave some chapters un- 
told ; but oue I must tell. It brings me back to Sid- 
ney Herbert. 

In July, 1842, 1 paid a yisit to a pupil's brother, 
near Great Bedwyn, bordering on Saveroake Forest, 
and I believe mostly the property of tbe Marquis o£ 
Aileaburj. We went to see a church then building 
at East Grafton. FeiTey was the architect employed 
by Mr, Ward, Vicar of Great Bedwyu, and one of 
the chief promoters of Marlborough College. The 
design ia an instance of the adventurous and experi- 
mental character of that period, when it was reason 
enough for any proposal that it was a restoration, or 
that it had a precedent. 

The style was to be Norman ; that is, in the do- 
tails. But there were to be aisles, and over them a 
clerestory four feet high, lighted with very small 
apertures. But now came the novelty, that is the an- 
tiquity. There was to be a cylindrical or barrel- 
shaped stone roof, interior and exterior one mass of 
masonry. Tbe spring of this vault would of course 
be quite above the summit of the nave arches. 

Now a cylindrical or semicircular arch is one pe- 
culiarly incapable of standing by itself. The upper 
part is nearly as flat as a floor, and it gravitates di- 
rectly downwards, easily blowing up the shoulders or 
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lluanches of the arch ; that ia the portion of it mid- 
Tray between the spring and the crown. If the 
haunches can be kept in their pluoe, then the vault 
is safe enough. There are two admissible ways of 
doing this ; for the third way, iron burs tying the 
two haunches, cannot be called admissible. The 
haunches may be secured in tlieir place by a properly 
directed lateral pressure in the form of buttresses, or 
ihey may be so loaded that the balance of gravita- 
tion will be in favor of the crown renaaining where it 
ia, ami not coming down. 

In this case^ by the design, loaduig vraa the secu- 
rity U) be applied. All depended then on the weight 
and compactness of the mass of material laid on the 
part of the vault midway between the spring and the 
crown. It did not seem to me adequate. I had had 
maay experiences of arches, wliether of wood or of 
■tone, bulging out and losing form, if nothing worse. 
A wooden structure can lose form with comparative 
bnmnnity from danger, but not so a stone vault. 

It might be supposed that a semicircular arch 
wonid be easily and safely coiLstructed in iron, which 
■upplif* at once the greatest tenacity, and the great- 
eat resistance to pressure. But, as a m^Ltter of fact, 
the chief bridge disasters in this century have been 
with iron semicircular arches, such as that at New- 
ewtle, and that over the Tees at Stockton. The 
troth ia. people are deceived by appearances. A 
•emioircnlar arch is bo natural and beautiful, that it 
looks M if it ought to stand. Unfortunately its du- 
tiea are not jesthetic or moral, but simply physical, 
and in obedif nc« t<> the laws of nature it persists in 
Uling at the crown and rising at the shoulders, un- 
9 latter tendency be obviated. In the case of 
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the experiment to be tried at Eust Grafton, if the 
whole was one hni-d concreted muss, then the danger 
might be very httle. But country maaonrj must al- 
ways be regurded with suspicion, and it takes long to 
set and h:irden. Tlie derestoiy walls, I must add, 
were to be very solid ; a yard thick, and rising four 
feet above the spring of the vault. 

But Mr. Ward, who was a great arch awl ogiat, and 
had a fine collection of modela, had provided two ad- 
ditional guarantees, as he deemed them, for the safety 
of his stone vault. The first was an exceedingly 
strong stone rih, half a yard deep, springing from a 
corbel over every pillar, a little below the spring of the 
Taulting. It occurred to me that if these ribs could 
be made diagonal, instead of straight across, and IE 
the vaulting could be made to .spring from them, this 
would mend matters; but, as Mr. Ward explained 
afterwards, this could not be done without raising the 
vault considerably. I did not much like the look of 
the heavy riba, projecting a foot from the surface of 
the vault. 

The second additional guarantee was more extraor- 
dinary, indeed inconceivable, only to be accounted 
for by one of those prepossessions sometimes found to 
occupy the mind, and disorder reason itself, iu the 
comparative seclusion of a country parsonage, Mr. 
Ward had at Great Bedwyn a handsome and very in- 
teresting church. At some remote period, very likely 
soon after the building of tlie church, the wooden roof 
of the nave, not being properly tied or trussed, had 
pushed out the arcades on both sides, not only the 
clerestory, but the arches and the pillars themselves. 
The people then in charge of the church adopted an 
expedient which might be the best under the circum- 
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They carried solid and well-built flying 
i buttresses from the walls of the aisles to the ar- 
1 as they could, so as not to interfere 
with the roof of the aisles. Every architect will 
smile at this description, and say to himself that if it 
iuiBwered it was a "fluke." It did answer, but it cer- 
tainly was not a precedent to be followed, nnless on 
a like necessity. 

It is forty years since I saw this interior, and I 
write from inetnory, I have lately seen a very good 
water-color drawing of the interior, only showing the 
riH>( of one aisle, and th;it without these "flying" 
bnttresses. Whether it is an oversight of the artist, 
or the buttresses are confined to one aisle, I cannot 
ay. 

It has occurred to me that the unedijeval vicar, or 
architect, who built these singular flying buttresses, 
had a very striking precedent for them, likely enough 
I fascinate an amateur. The tower and spiro of 
ilisbury Cathedral, rising to 400 feet, all 'rests on 
Mr pillars, which have yielded seriously to the ira- 
e weight. As the tower and spire rose in suces- 
e generations and oven centuries, these settlements 
f. closely watched, and, iu order to obviate them 
Imach as possible, the architects made more than a 
tndred flying buttresses running through the per- 
ndiciilar and horizontal lines of the clerestory 
ider the roof on all sides. They are not very no- 
; but there they are. Any Vicar of Great 
dwyn who wa!4 a frequenter of the cathedral could 
i fail to be familiar with them. In that edifice 
f ara indispensable, which is all that can be said 

kr prci>oa3t-3sion has spoilt our St. Paul'iL 
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Wreii, while a mrttheraatical prodigy and no architect, 
Lad an early iicquaiiitaiiDe with. Ely Cathedral, of 
which his unole waa bishop. ]u that case the failure 
of the central tower and four supportiug pillars had 
, suggested, if not necessitated, the wooden octagon 
which to iill Cambridge men is to this day the object 
of an almost idolatrous admiration. This expedient, 
for such it was, disguised as it may be. Wren imported 
into his design for St. Paul's, abandoning the tradi- 
tional four piers of the Italian dome, ^le thereby 
got a lai^er area for his dome as well as aisles seen 
from end to end, but it was at the serious cost of nar- 
rowing his nave, choir, and transepts. 

To Mr. Ward the iutei'ior flying buttresses were 
the most interesting and picturesque features in hia 
parish churuh, and he availed himself of this opportu- 
nity to reproduce them. Following the precedent 
of hia own church, tbey arrived at the nave walls 
below the aisle roof, and consequently quite below 
the spring of the vault. The abutment afforded by 
them fell several feet below the haunch of the vault- 
ing, where it was really wanted. I insisted on these 
points, and some others which were more matters of 
style, to Mr. Ward's friend, expressing strong mis- 
givings as to the safety of the structure. 

Mr. Ward wrote to me early in August, proposing 
an appointment to come and see the church with him 
and Mr. Parker of Oxford. The meeting, however, 
could not be managed till the end oE that mouth. 
At that date the whole of the vaulting lay on the 
ground, beautifully shaped, ready to be put up. I 
persisted in my objections, but Mr. Ward was not to 
be shaken. 

It now appeared that he had already had a battle 
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"fiw his stone roof.- It was contrary to the express" 
requirements of the Incorporated Society, but bail 
yet been pussetl by their Eoaiii, Their surveyor, 
however, would not sanction a vault under any niod- 
iiicatiun. Ferrey, nothing daunted, submitted hid 
plan to Professor Wiliia, who at oiice pronounced it 
good and safe, aiid wrote a memorial to the Board to 
that effect, after which the surveyor's opinion was 
•et Hside. The Board also then and there appointed 
a sub-committee of "scientific gentlemen," before 
whom all plana were thenceforth to he present«d 
before they could reach the Board, thus in a great 
measure superseding the surveyors. 

Mr. Ward, however, now wrote to Ferrey, with 

my objections, and Ferrey, whose hands no doubt 

were full, referred me to Robert Williams, one of my 

Oriel contemporaries and friends. The vault hud 

been suggested, it now appeared, by that of St. 

^^Gatberine's chapel, Abbotsbury, a desecrated ruin on 

^^■W coast, not far from Dorchester. The roof there 

^Pbone mass of masonry, the same stones showing in- 

^^de and outside ; and, up to this date, it had stood 

all the storms of the Atlantic. It had no abutment, 

only rising from a good thick wall, and had no 

ling. 

the resemblance between this roof and Mr. 

»rd'8 was nominal and illusory. The drawing 

Robert Williiims sent me showed that the 

■It there had completed a lai^e part of its cur- 

UTf:, indeed all the dangerous part, before it had 

; the solid wails, and that the vault being equi- 

leral, the pitch was so high that no further abut- 

was required, and that in fact the vault ap. 

•iclied very near to that catenary curve which ia, 
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theoretically, the perfection of safety in vaulting. 
Robert Williiima recognized the differences between 
the two vaults, but did not think tliera material. Hia 
letter to this effect was on October 13. 

On one of the first days of December I saw a 
hearse pass my parsonage towards Salisbury. There 
were few people to die between me and Marlborough, 
and I had not heard of any one likely to die. I 
immediately thought of East Grafton Church. Aa 
they would be aure to stop in the village, I sent my 
aerviint to make inquiries. Tlie hearse had stopped 
a minute and gone on. It was a clergyman who had 
been killed by the fall of a church. I could not say 
how soon and how quickly every part of the catas- 
trophe presented itself to my mind, even to the 
victim. 

Sidney Herbert bad wished to see the new church, 
in which the Marquia of Aileabury and hia people 
were much interested. So he had appointed a day. 
It was earlier than was wished, and the weather did 
not mend matters. Ferrey was written to. He 
urged expedition in loading the haunches of the 
vault, and gave bis permission for the centre, that is 
the wooden frame upon which the vault had been 
built, to be lowered a few inches. There came, 
however, more rainy days, and the loading could have 
been httle better than mud. 

Sidney Herbert came, bringing with him Mr. 
Montgomery, a sort of cou.'iin, whom I had frequently 
heard of as an amiable and excellent man, of great 
taste, and fond of church architecture. They took 
their position within the church. The " centre " had 
been lowered some iucbea, and the vault stood. It 
was no longer deriving any support from its cradle, 
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the centre might be called. So orders were given 
to lower it ; it waa lowered, aome said two feet, some 
■aid four. All at once it came down, and a targe 
Btone of one of the massive ribs, rebounding from a 
•eaffold pole, struck Mr. Montgomery dead on the 
Bpot. I saw the other day in the papers the death 
of Mrs. Montgomery, after a widowhood of thirty- 
eight years. 

Upon hearing the sad news Ferrey went off to T. 
H. Wyatt, and got him to write to me. He could 
only say what I knew already, and what was quite 
efficient to prove the downfall of tiie vault no con- 
dusive proof of its vicious construction. The new- 
1 the work, its wetness, and the want of h>ad- 
IDg were enough to account fur the result. Nor bad 
Forrey's order been properly obeyed. Nevertheless, 
poor Ward felt he must abandon bis stone vault. 
&>d««d he would never have got a congregation to 
DDiier it. He bad to substitute a wooden im- 
ire vault, no doubt better for comfort and for 



After the event I sent the drawings Ward had 
lindly given me to W. Froude for his scientific 
iiidginent on them. He said the calculation was 
cariously exact, but there was no spare strength. If 
the maeonrj' waa good the vault would stand; not 
Otherwise. 
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On returning to residence in 1835, I found a 
visitor from another world, as he seemed to me, and 
strangely out of place at Oxford. Manuel J. John- 
son was the son of an Indian officer, and was, I think, 
a ward of Bowden, Newman's chief college friend. 
He had entered the University, and was in lodgings 
in Broad Stivet, opposite Baliol, My first impres- 
sion was that he was simply making use of the Uni- 
versity in oi-der to pass through it as easily and 
quickly as possible to some profession — the Church, 
possibly. But it waa soon evident he was no bird of 
passage. To face a public classical examination at 
the age of thirty-five, after some length of military 
services in various parts of the world, implied cour- 
age, and it waa rewarded with succesa. 

Excepting in his actual years, and in his varied 
experiences, Johnson was still youthful, not to Bay 
boyish. But he had already done and seen much, 
Stationed at the Cape of Good Hope and at St. 
Helena, he had employed hia leisure in making, from 
actual observation, a new and ranch-wanted map of 
the stars of the Southern Hemisphere. It appeared 
in the form o£ a Catalogue of 606 Southern Stars, 
published by the East Inilia Company. Herachel 
waived his own claim to the gold medal of the As- 
tronomical Society in favor of this young and private 
adventurer in that very axduovks &.a\i. 
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For a consideritble time JohnBon had had the duty 
of guarding Napoleon's tomb, and of receiving the 
officers and crew of every Frencli ship stopping at 
St. Helena, and invariably marching up in solemu 
procession. The officers wished to make some recog- 
nition of bis kindness, and they generally hit on a 
box fif the best cigars. Johnson was no smoker up 
to ttijit date ; but by the time these boxes hiid accu- 
mulated, it occurred to him to emoke them through, 
tsjijcb, with his wonted perseyeriince, he effected. 
L Very soon after he had taken hia degree, the place 
at Observer at the Radcliffe Observatory fell vacant 
by the death of the tender and gentle Rigaud; and, 
through Sir R. Peel chiefly. I believe, Johnson was 
appointed to fill it. For twenty years he pursued 
~ inremitting industry and care a work which 

its nature very little of the rewsird of this 
nlii, BCiircely an appi'eciahle Seld, and no present 
raHiltB whatever. He hitd not to look out for beau- 
tiful or startling objects, The moon aud the planets 
exhibit varieties of surface which justly excite our 

Biosity lis neighbors, nut without a direct interest 
the fortunes of our whole system. We are indeed 
UKlly eenaible of their perturbing forces. Comets 
eotne and go, making a temporary sensation, and 
leaving strange problems. Celestial gec^raphy, so 
Id speak, is quite as full of marvels as terrestrial. 
^^p amateur may spend a fortune imd a life, and still 
^Hbit« himself upon evur-rouiti plying stars and ni.-bul!B 
^^PBcItwing the strangest and most fanciful caprices of 
^lonn. A great observer has to avert his gasM! from 
lli««e fascinating objects, and to leave even the 
• and still-increasing family of planetoids to 
)duiat«B, naturally eager for such urnvtll ^t^'^. 



appoii 
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Whenever the state of the atmosphere allowecl, 
Johnson had to observe all the stars large enough 
and convenient enough for observation, as they passed 
the meridian. I remember his telling me that every 
observation required two hundred reductions and cor- 
rections, many of them, of course, constant, o 
groups. He was dealing with exact facts, but with 
inexact instruments, and in a deceptive medium. He 
was a terrestrial conversing with celestials. Happily 
for poor human nature, there are not many nights 
the British year in which observation is possible. 
When the clouds draw their curtains round him the 
astronomer may go to bed, to be waked op possibly. 
Practically this work is carried on in the open air, 
and without artificial warmth. Even Johnson's singu- 
larly robust frame could not have stood it, but for 
the kind Providence that lieaped up cigars about him 
till he was compelled to smoke them, for it was this 
that enabled him to endure bis long nigbt-watchings. 
His loving wife sat up with him many nights enter- 
ing figures at his dictation, no doubt to the perma- 
nent injury of her health and strength. 

Some of these fixed stars — few they may be called 
in comparison with what, to us, is an infinite num- 
ber — have either " proper " motions, or appearances 
of motion, that instruments can reach. If the exact 
position of some six thousand is recorded and pub- 
lished every year, it is with the hope that changes 
of position will be ascertained. The first object is to 
obtain the parallax of these remote bodies. Even in 
these days, when Ladies' Colleges give the best of 
their hours to mathematics, it is not every lady who 
knows what this parallax is. She will understand, 
ijoirever, that when she changes her place in a room 
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aj a couple of yards, she thereby changes her beai>- I 
ings to the rest of the company, so that those people I 
who were in front of her, or behind her, may ba 
BOW by her side. She might reasonably expect, 
therefore, that if she changed her place near two 
baodred millions of miles, which in fact she does 
every six months, she would thereby change hec 
bearings to all objects within sight, and see their 1 
apparent places changed also. In fact, however^ ' 
there is no such manifest change in the place of the 
fixod stars, and it requires the best instruments, tha 
clxsest observation, and much calciUation, to make 
out that there is any change at all. The change, 
whon :iscertained, ie the measure of our distance 
from the star. 

The total number of fixed stars of which the 
parmllax, and consequently the distance, bas been 
aac«rtainod, I find stated in one recent publication to 
b"; twelve, in another only nine. We have, then, 
verj- few neighbors, and even they cannot he called I 
ricar. Of the twelve the nearest is almost twenty 
biliiona of miles from us, the farthest twenty times I 
it.1 far. It is impossible, humanly speaking, to 
Moertain the distances of more, and, so far as regards 
" "j expectation, astronomers are only hoping againat 
, without the most remote chance of satisfaction. 

9rtKse Dearest stars in the whole universe hava ' 
B bmught within measurement by observations it 

pltnoat pttiuFul to think of. On the surface of the 
is possible to see an object — say the chief 
jitain of Corsica — from the Maritime Alps, at 
llio distance of 160 miles. What a problem it seema 
W meosare the length of a man at that distance to an 
ti I but that is the problem believed to luwe be«i , 
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Bnocesafully accompliahed in the case of these very 
few fixed stjira. So it must be deemed certain that 
farther we cannot go. The greatest parallax yet 
ascertained, that is of the nearest fixed star, does not 
come to a "second" of the great circle, and the in- 
evitable errors attenditnt on any observation gener- 
ally amount to as much. 

The natural organs of sight make this double 
observation continually, and for the same purpose, to 
estimate the distance of an object. The two eyes 
are two observers, that at the interval of three inches 
notice an object, in this case simultaneously, and 
compare the angles made by the lines of vision. 
What they ascertain is the parallax of the object. 
They who have the misfortune to lose an eye im- 
mediately find that this measure of distance, and 
of size too, is much impaired. But the degeneration 
of the surviving eye, by the creation of different 
fod, sometimes comes to the aid of vision by afford- 
ing an irregular basis for the indispensable calculation. 
When people begin to see half a dozen moons they 
may be thankful to know that this confusion is itself 
a measure of distance. 

But there is even a grander and more awful question 
than our distance from some dozen or two stars. It is 
the constitution, the movement, and the destiny of 
the universe. Wliitlier are all these stars moving? 
What are they tending to? What is their centre, if 
there be any, which is very presumable ? As many 
as 270 stars have been ascertained to have " proper " 
motions, that is actual motions through space ; but 
the probability is that all the stars are changing their 
places, though it will take, may be, a thousand years 
of observation to ascertain the speed, or the direction, 
or the curvea of their m^iticrtv. 
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t is a qneBtion, indeed a very new one, whether 

t Bua moves in space at all ; but there is also a 

' probability that it moves a hundred and fifty 

tnillioiiB of miles in a year, which is but a quarter 

of the earth's speed i;i its orbit. That this direct 

movemeot carried on for thousands of years should 

ke no palpable difference in the apparent place of 

■ stars ia inconceivable. So also that the stars we 

* fixed" should be continuaUy moving right 

I the field of view with inconceivable rapidity, 

ritbout changing their apparent position to usi.i 

one another, may seem incredible. But it is a 

r of easy calculation. If a star be at the distance 

I the number of miles represented by sixteen 

Berals, then it may have been rushing through 

I universe ever since the Creation at the rate of 

I own earth in its revolution round the sun, that is 

two millions of miles in twenty-four hours, 

hout greater total change in its apparent position 

1 would follow from a walk of twenty yards across 

I surface of the moon. As our instruments have 

berto failed to ascertain the moon's diameter to a 

, a Very conceivable and intelligililo statement, 

one need be staggered at the thought of the 

" stars shooting across space at the speed of 

r own planet for thousands of years without any 

Mn^nt cliange of position. 

Iiese obsenationa are duly calculated, recorded, 
1 printed, and interchanged between the world's 
'vittories, for comparison and correction if need 
The great secrets contained in them are to be 
tftTelled a thousand years hence. Even a million 
. would hardly suffice "to loose the bands o£ 
1." It is a bare hope that there will still be 
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Cience Will \ 

an progress 1 



astroiiomerB ten centuries lience, that science i 
still be in honor, and that no wave of human ] 
will have swept away all the knowledge that i 
not directly minister to our first or coarsest wanta. 

I am painfully aware of being out of my province, 
perhaps out of my depth, in this attempt to describe 
Johnson's astronomical labors. He is chiefly re- 
membered at Oxford as a very good fellow, a man of 
fine taste and varied attainments, as a warm-hearted 
friend and a true Christian. The special work of hia 
life should not be left untold. Moreover, I will confess 
to be often painfully struck by the ignorance, and 
apparent indifference, of young ladies and gentlemen 
even upon such matters as the constitution and order 
of the universe. On this and other matters there 
will be books on the shelves, and very good books 
too, while there is not a fact, or an idea, or the least 
wish to learn, in the young people sitting below. I will 
rnn the risk of blunders, and perhaps ridicule, rather 
than omit the opportunity of calling the blind and 
the stupid to grand and ennobling considerations, 
happily requiring nothing but the conception o£ 
numbers and space, and a very little arithmetic. 
But besides watching the stars, which some think 
^ may be left to take care of themselves, as not appre- 

^m ciable concerning us, Johnson undertook terrestrial 

^H observations not less delicate and curious and inter- 

^M esting. He had automatic instrumenta for noting 

^M and registering the direction and force of the winds, 

H the rainfall, the temperature, and the variations of the 

^M needle. Most mysterious indeed are these latter vari- 

^M ations, — even that regular oscillation east and west of 

^M the north pole, and the regular diurnal variations, — 

^^ but it was something more than mysterious, it was 
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BvfnT, to Sni that in the middle of one night, without 
any cause that could be Buggeated, all the Observa- 
tories in the world recorded the fact of a strong 
galvanic thrill passing through the solid mass of this 
huge globe. Aftertwentj years of this work Johnson 
began to feel the need of rest ; but the heavens are 
never weary. They never cease to sing I-Iis praise, 
And the observer died at his post. Twenty octavo 
Tolnroes record his observations ; but they were 
sanimed up after his death in a Catalogue of 6,317 
Circnmpolar and other Stars observed at Oxford, 
and reduced to one date. 

Sach a career was in itself remarkable, but it was 
•till more so in the character of the man, and in the 
qualities he combined with a pursuit so absorbing 
and BO insulating. If Johnson had been nothing, 
and had known nothing, more than the least am- 
bitious of the academic crowd, his originality, his 
geniality, his humor, would have distinguished him 
in the University. His ever beaming, almost jovial 
countenance, his laughing eye, his ready wit, seemed 
bardly those of a man whose nights were spent in 
piercing through the mystery of the universe, and 
calculating the mazes of a dance, each step of which 
ii a thousand years. None can forget the mirth with 
which he could relieve the dullest hour, or the kind- 
neas with which he would explain the operation of 
the mighty machines about him, and the manifold 
contrivances necessary to meet a thousand difficulties. 

He had his troubles and grievances. The trustees 
lad a good deal to do with their money, and John- 
•od'b demands no doubt were large and exigent. He 
naturally assumed his to be, next to tlie Royal Ohser- 
TEtory, the first in the world. An iniportant instru- 
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ment, to cost a, thousand pounds or two, was refused 
or postponed because some farm buildings on the trust 
property had to be rebuilt on a grand scale. An 
instrument made at Hamburgh, I think, hy the best 
maker in Europe, and carefully packed and screwed 
down for the passage in thirty casea, arrived at the 
English port. Johnson hastened to speed it through 
the Customs. In spite of his assurances and entreaties 
every case waa torn open, and the deUcate contents 
pulled about by rough hands to ascertain whether 
any tobacco or kid gloves were concealed under them, 

A less serious but still unpleasant mishap seemed 
to mark a destiny among bodies moving in space. In 
his best holiday suit Jolinson waa slowly ascending 
the hill in Greenwich Park to attend the annual vis- 
itation of the Royal Observatory, when a random 
fltone flung by a boy at play knocked in one of hia 
front teeth — a slight thing, but an epoch in any life. 

The trustees had so little appreciation of Johnson's 
services, that at one time, with a large family grow- 
ing up around him, he seriously contemplated taking 
to stock broking. It would be easier and more profit- 
able, besides being much shorter work, to forecast 
the sublunary vicissitudes of currency and credit than 
those of the universe. For this lie had the encourage- 
ment of Baily, who was making his fortune on the 
Stock Exchange, and at the same time weighing the 
earth in a small back parlor near Tavistock Square. 

Considering the one idea that could not but pre- 
dominate and dwarf all lesser things, the material 
universe to be measured and surveyed, it was marvel- 
lous how Johnson could feel a warm and exciting 
interest in all human affairs, including the politics of 
the country and of the University, the progress of the 
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movement, and tbe discoveries of Bcience. 
Ererybody who attended hia weekly receptions, be- 
aidea hearing many a heiirty laiigb, would be sure to 
carry away some definite addition to bis stock of 
knowledge, so freshly and incisively did Johnson tell 
what he had to say. Beeidea tbia, tbe visitor saw on 
the walls, on the table, and in portfolios, the best, 
if not then the Only, collection of early drawings and 
fint-class engravings at Oxford, and one of tbe best 
in England. Strange as it might seem, Johnson knew 
all the stages of a Marc Antonio or any other early 
Italian masterpiece as well as if that bad been his 
profession, and not the formless, unchanging stars. 
I know not whether extreme delicacy of apprehen- 
ftion and refinement of taste be often combined with 
patience of observation and mathematical accuracy, 
but certainly Manuel Johnson's example encourages 
the belief that the most abstract science is compatible 
with a fine taste, a capacious mind, and a heart full 
of kindly affections, lie and ray brother James, the 
Canon and Professor, married twin daughters of Dr. 
Ogle, Regius Professor of Medicine, a pleasant little 
compaoionship now no more. 




CHAPTER CI. 

JAMES SHEEGOLD BOONE. 

The exact time when Newman undertook to sup- 
ply four sheets to the " British Critic," as well aa the 
exact duration of that impossible arrangement, has 
escaped my recollection. I had even been nnder 
the impression for many years that Le Bas was the 
editor with whom this arrangement was made. I 
am reminded, however, that it was Boone. Le Baa 
wrote ao much and so brilliantly that he had almost 
eclipsed Boone from my memory, aware as I am that 
the latter had had to do with the " British Critic." 

Should anybody care to take up that interesting 
and instructive question, How do so many men of 
great promise make egregious failures ? he may ad- 
vantageously study the career of James Shergold 
Boone, one of Dr. Russell's many and great disap- 
pointments. He was at Charterhouse from 1812 to 
1816, and got the gold medal for Latin verse. He 
then became a student at Chriatchurch, in those days 
a piece of high favor, and about the best position an 
undei^raduate could have in the University. He 
was very early known as the most promising man at 
Oxford. When I went to Charterhouse, in 1820, 
there were many who remembered Boone as the 
giant of a former age, the like of whom would never 
be seen again. He could do everything and carry 
everything before him. There was a halo of glory 
about his name. 
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^V But either already, or aoou after, there was a 
H cloud, a. temporiiry cloud only, on that name. We 
f were told that Boone, for some reason or other, had 
qnarrelled with the college authorities, and that witli 
the aminble and sensible design of spiting them he 
had resolved not to go in for honors. He had got 
the " Newdigate " on the Farneae Hercules in 1817, 
and in the same year the prize for Latin verse on 
the Foundation of the Persian Empire ; and in 1820 
be bad the prize for a Latin essay on the Constitu- 
tion and Working of the Amphictyonic Council. So 
U>e absence of his name from the Honor List is not 
Teiy intelligible. He had been employing his time 
better, as be thought, in writing and publishing a 
now forgotten series of lampoons in verse, called the 
"Oxford Spy." I saw it once, and once only. It 
vaa clever, dull, and hateful ; a thing to read for 
two minutes and throw into the fire. 

What induced Boone to tie himself to that stake 
end nail lumself to that pillory I can hardly imagine. 
Putting aside his temper, which must have been de- 

» testable, he might possibly be indulging in a recoil 
ftoni the extreme drudgery of the Charterhouse 
Toatine, of which he was the principal victim for 
lour or five years. The truth is that, devoting him- 
mU entirely to critical Bcholarsbip, Russell did not 
inspire one single schohir with an enthusiasm, or 
rsren a taste, in that direction. Some were tn open 
RTolt against the system for years, and Russell had 
D tolerate it. 

tonly they but many others rendering an os- 

~ I obedience were indulging in their own fan- 

1 thflir own lines of speculation all the time. 

; it to bo wrong, they did not entirely lose 
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their conscience or their temper with a master ^ 
they felt it impossible not to respect and reverence. 
Id some, as in Boone, the rebellion was smothered 
foi- a time, to burst out afterwards. In my own case 
the worst had arrived long before I left school, and 
Russell could hope no more. " Mozley," he said, 
at parting, with tears iu his eyea, " you 're bom to 
create hope and to disappoint it." Russell told my 
father, when he called on him, that I was " dreamy," 
and be would sometimes exclaim, " What green fields 
are you rambling over?" He hit the mark nearer 
when he said once or twice that they who were not 
doing what they ought to be doing were generally 
doing what they ought not. Aa a fact, however, 
every line that 1 realized in the school work, every 
word of import, or of beauty, or of quaintneas, had 
to me a centrifugal force, and sent me oS upon a 
fresh aberi'ation. 

Boone I only saw once. He preached at St, Mary's 
in his turn, and there was a large congregation to 
hear one who had left a name and a story at Oxford. 
A man of high moral quality or of real genius would 
have flung aside hia antecedents altogether, and car- 
ried his hearers with him into very different gromid. 
Boone had bound his future to hia past, and he 
preached a penitential sermon. Had he appeared 
in sackcloth and ashes he could not have made a 
more doleful or a more despicable figure. He al- 
luded to his past career in terms which led me to 
suppose at the time that he had been really worse 
than he was in fact, and he hoped it might be for- 
given. His voice faltered once or twice, and tears 
came into his eyes. 

After all, it was a dull and not very intelligible 
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., and the public act of penance stood out as 
its chief feature. Before whom waa it performed? 
Very few of tlie undergraduates by that time had 
erer heard of the " Oxford Spy," or would care to 
know &boat it. The Heads of Houses might remem- 
ber it. But as well shed tears before Rhadamantlms 
Ks before that inexorable board. So nothing came 
of this singular exhibition. 

At this time Boone bad already gone through a 
rather remarkable career in the London world. He 
had been a ready speaker as well as writer. Very 
■oon after his leaving Oxford, the Duke of New- 
castle, or some other great borough monger, had 
offi-red him a seat in Parliament, and ^500 a year, 
it vas said, for his personal needs. Boone found 
he would hare to support, not his own opinions, but 
his patron's, and be declined. 

The next thing one heard was that he was de- 
lircring lectures in the city of London upon the 
anion and mutnal relation of the arts and sciences, 
to smalt but discerning audiences. The hearera, 
liowever, went away saying it was very clever and 
very tme, and did not come again. Boone then 
«tart«d a Review, and called it the " Council of Ten," 
again as nnfortunate in his title as when he described 
faimseU as the " Oxford Spy." The historic Council 
of Ten, whatever its necessity or its functions at 
Venice, is not an agreeable idea to Englishmen. The 
titJe waa a satire on the press, not a just description 
at any respectable organ. The Review waa very 
clever indeed, and very dull indeed. It heavily 
taxed the understanding, and did not repay in in- 
teratt. 

inly when other things failed that Boone 
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took Orders, and became finally iECumljent of St. 
John's, Paddington. He waa no great success there, 
I see that S, Wilberforce went to bear him, and pro- 
nounced hia sermon an essay. It was not likely to 
be anything else, but when so many educated men 
can write nothing but essays, it is to be hoped they 
are not all unprofitable. 

Boone went on making mistakes, from an old way 
of pleaaing himself, come what will of it. He had 
a long affair with a young lady, a member of his. 
congregation, who with her friends did not doubt, 
and bad no reason to doubt, that it was a positive 
engagement. A country relative of hers, who had 
been in tbe Army and was now in the Cborcb, was 
not satisfied with what be heard. He came up to 
town, went straight to Boone, and demanded bis in- 
tentions. Boone replied that be had not had the 
least idea of marriage. The country clergj-man waa 
very near giving him a sound thrashing on the spot, 
but contented himself with some Tery strong lan- 
guage, and tlieve the affair ended. 

Hia share in tbe " British Critic " I must leave to 
those who are better informed or better fumisbed 
with documents, and who have the eyea and the 
time to make use of tbem. 
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CHAPTER Cn. 

THE "BEITI8H CEITIO." 

In the year 1839 I was tied very close to my little 
parish in Salisbury Plain. I had a papil who took 
much of my time, and who sorely taxed my patience 
aod tny powers. He was a lad of large fortune and 
expectations, but born under unfortunate circum- 
stances, and either neglected from infancy or natu- 
rally incapable. Mr. W. Short, of Chippenham, 
brother of the Bishop, had tried his hand upon him 
for two years, and had had to give him up. He 
was then sent to Winchester, and before very long 
Muberly passed him on to me. The poor boy had 
natural affection, religious sentiment, a strong sense 
of troth, justice, and purity, but he was wholly with- 
out the power of learning. If he went tbrougli a line 
of Virgil a dozen times, and had every word con- 
•tnied and explained to bim, the thirteenth time 
would find him as ignorant as ever. But I had to 
persevere. His fixed ideas of people and things 
irere too grotesque to be mentioned, and I had to 
give him better if I could. Looliing back, I feel 
ihat I might have done more by addressing myself 
more directly to the higher part of his nature, which 
he tuul, and which be also knew that he had. At a 
■oleiBD parting he told me I might have done more 
witli him in that way. He read chapters of the 
Bible with me every day, but wanted more of the 
"milk for babes." 
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I had to prepare bim for Oxford, and in the first 
place to get bim admitted. Collis, of Worcester Col- 
lege, kindly managed this for me. The poor lad 
went to that college under a friendly arrangeraeot 
that he was not to be examined, or called upon 
in lecture, and that he waa to leave in two yeaxe. 
He acquitted himself there, and in after !ife, better 
than might have been expected. He m.arried not 
imprudently. I met him and hia wife aeveral times, 
and the manners and conTcraation of the couple 
■were quite paaaiible. But he died young, leaving a 
daughter whoae immenae fortuue has not contributed 
to her happiness. 

Beaidea this pupil, I was at that time preparing 
to build my new church. 

It was under theae circumstances that I began to 
write for the " Britiah Critic." Any one who cares 
to turn to that periodical for the year 1839 must be 
surprised to find how quickly a very large portion of 
the Church of England had changed its tone in a few 
years, Tory and Conaeryative sentiment was ex- 
tinct. " Put not your truat in princea " waa the uni- 

I versal cry. The measures paased, and the measures 
threatened ; and, more than all, the notorious fact 

U that the majority of our Liberal rulers believed 
neither in miracle, nor revelation, nor in a personal 
Deity, drove the Church out of its quiet old moor- 
inga into the open and troubled seas. It was repul- 
sion, not attraction, that effected the change, for 
none knew what they or human affairs were tending 
to. The crisia necessarily made people practical, jiiafc 
as a man who haa been living an idle and meditative 
life for months on shipboard, is all at once found 
full of energy and resources, and indeed possessed of 
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mngnlarly inventive powers, when his vessel haa gone 
down and he ia floating aciongafc the wreckage. 

Tlie " British Critic," always theological and con- . 
trovsreia), now became more polemic, and also more 
political. Its writers were men who could expect 
nothing from either party alternately governing the 
ooontry and distrihnting its patronage. Perhaps 
they spoke and wrote all the more freely because tliey 
knew tbey were not read by the people they talked 
at, but rather by country clergy, burying their griefs 
in their own bosoms, and by a select class of devout 
lavDien. 

My own wish, from the day I heard that the " Brit^ 
isb Critic " waa entirely in Newman's hands, was 
tliKt it should insist nmre on its first title and chief 
cbarart«r, indeed that by which it was known, the 
" British Critic." The monthly series of the " British ' 
Critic," began in 1814, had no other name on its title 
pgige, and wiis in fact a very general, very miscel- 
latieoiiB, and, I must add, a very interesting peri- 
odical. But the " Edinburgh " and the " Quarterly " 
wrre in the field, oommaniling the ablest and best 
informed writers of the day, and the " British Critic " 
bad no chance with them. It fell under the general 
law of the subdivision of industry, and accordingly 
ibe new series had to claim a separate character. 

Thia alone would tell much against the interest of 
the publiiMition, but when Newman took it up there 
t«einud slill more sameness and tediousness. He was 
too much occDpied to contribute largely himself, 
and when he did write, he did not give himself over 
mach time. He desired to make the Review the 
mcNiia of introducing his friends and supporters, and 
of giving them the opportunity to try their hands and 
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acquire confidence. He let them Have too much o£ 
their own way. Some of them would go on forever 
and ever ; and even they who could say or write a 
short thing very well indeed, wrote a long thing, not 
ill perhaps, but bo as no human being was ever likely 
to read it through. 

Let it be borne in mind that there was now issuing 
from Oxford (indeed, then from other centres also) 
a deluge of theological literature, and that the writers 
were really beating the readers. At such a time the 
" British Critic " arrives at a country parsonage or a 
town reading-room. People are agitated by daily 
news from Oxford, which they credit with a porten- 
tous significance. Newman is giving up St. Mary's 
and founding a convent at Littlemore. He confesses, 
so it is alleged, that he can no longer remain in the 
miniatry of England, or indeed in ordinary inter- 
course with good Anglican Churchpeople. Ward 
alone was enough to fill the world with alarms. A 
nervous Churchmitn, who wishes to go some way 
ahead, but not to take a leap in the dark, seizes the 
Review and tears it open. It ia the number for 
July, 18^0. The first ninety-two pages are on the 
" Courts and the Kirk ; " the last sixty-three on 
Pauperism and Almsgiving, the two together being 
just three-fifths of the whole number. 

Both the articles were worth reading, it people 
could and would give time to them, though it would 
not be easy to say what the writer of the first wished 
as regards the Kirk, or what the writer of the last 
advised aa to Christian benevolence. In this number 
I am myself at once a successful offender and an 
aggrieved party, for Newman squeezed in an article 
of mine between these two leviathans, and put off 
another. 
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Tet how could it be otherwise ? Newman waa 
OOQ tern plating an entire change of position, plan, and 
direction ; indeed, satisfying bimself that he was 
forced thereto. He was engaged in the most laborioua 
works and keeping up an immenae correspondence. 
A small bundle of bis lettera, written about this time, 
remains by accident in my hands, and from one of 
them, written twenty days before the publication of 
this rery number, Newman was carefully considering 
every detail of hia intended Littleraore Retreat, and 
intending to commence bnilduig at once ; and be was 
rmreiTing, and no doubt having long talks with, two 
old pupils, Samuel Wood and Robert Williams; a 
Presbyteriau clergyman, a Trinity College, Dublin, 
roan, a French ecclesiastico- political friend of La 
Mennais, a distant relative, and two Asbantee 
princes. 




CHAPTER cm. 

LITTLBMOEB. 

In the " Apologia " are stated at length the reasons 
which induced Newman to withdraw to Littlemore. 
As a considerable part of the public had now made 
np their mind that be was deliberately and steadily 
retreating to Rome, they very naturally, and indeed 
not without some reason, accepted this as a. half-way 
house in that direction. In itself, as a matter of 
simple convenience, nothing could be more natural 
than a retirement to Littlemore, and had Newman 
giyen ordinary reasons, nobody need hiive wondered 
at the step or criticised it. He could no longer do at 
Oxford the work he bad to do. There were people 
in and out the whole day ; there were mountaina of 
work to be done ; there were Fathers and other 
autiiors to be read with continuous and vigilant at- 
tention, and foes always at hand to pounce down on 
a misquotation or a mistake, even if they could not, 
or would not, do anything else. There was nobody 
to bear the brunt of a heavy visitor ; no secretary, no 
younger friend. Newman was cribbed and cabined 
in rooms no better than might be assigned to as 
undergraduate with twenty school books and as many 
pictures of horses and balletnlancers. He was less 
and less at home in the college, where undergrad- 
uates, Fellows, and tutors were rapidly succeeding 
one another. 
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On tbe other hand, Littlemore he had always loved, 

and it remained much the same, the only novelty at 

that time being the church he had himself built there. 

It was his country parish, a goal that Oxford men 

used to look forward to. For many years he had 

walked there two or three times a week. He had 

bewme intimate with every household, every living 

and growing thing, and every stone in the phice. 

From ancient times it had the reputation of being the 

best air and the healthiest spot near Oxford. Why 

sboald not Newman exercise the liberty claimed by 

^^BTerybody in these days? A clergyman is not sus- 

^^bected of sinister intentions if he changes his living 

^^brone vrhere fae will have less to do, or will be able 

^BErget others to do it, or where he vrtll have less or 

more society, or society more to his taste. Nay, 

Dothing is now thought of an incumbent who resides 

m mile or two away from his chui'ch and his people, or 

El leave of absence altogether, if he can only give 
QM enough to save appearances. But this was the 
rerbial case in which one man may open a gate, 
k into the field, bridle the horse, and ride away 
h him, while another may not even look over the 
!ge without suspicion. Newman must have some 
important and mysterious reason for what he did. 

It would be much in Newman's eyes that this site, 
to wbiuh be hod devoted so much of bis youthful 

Kircttt and strength, was one of immemorial sano- 
', connected with the remotest antiquities and the 
tieat developments of the University of Oxford, 
The very interesting story of the place is summed up 
in an article on Ingram's " Memorials of Oxford," 
in the " Britisb Critic," July, 18S8, and I cannot do 
hotter than quote it : — * 
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" Tbe history of the adjacent church (of St, Mary'fl) 
which has belonged to Oriel College for above 500 
years introduccB to our notice a sort of repetition of 
the history of St. Frideswide. A Nunnery, as v/e 
have seen, formed the first rudiments of tbe Univer- 
Bity, and of a church of Sfc. Mary's, on the banks o£ 
the Thames ; and a Nunnery some little way from it 
was closely associated with the later seculiir fichoola 
ont of which tbe present colleges have arisen, and 
with the second St, Mary's church in the heart of tha 
city. 

" The liberty of Littlemore lies on an elevated 
plain, between two and three miles to the soutb of 
Oxford, towards London. It was in former timea 
covered with woods, and is bounded by a brook 
which joins the Thames. Situated upon this brook, 
even in the Sason days, was a convent, which was 
rebuilt soon after the Conquest, and tbe ruins of 
which still remain, bearing the original Saxon name 
of Mynchery. It belonged to nuns of the Benedic- 
tine order, whose devotion to the advancement of 
learning showed itself worthy of the ancient rule 
which they professed. 

" What was its first connection with Oxford does 
not clearly appear, but so much we know, that the 
ehurcli which Alfred is said to have built on the site 
of the present University church ia incidentally 
spoken of as St. Mary's even as early as the Dooms- 
day Survey, and is also known to be dedicated to 
" Our Lady of Littlemore." This church Alfred 
seeins, according to the general current of history and 
tradition, to have made the nucleus of Lis assembled 
acholse or places of education of which a religinua 
idea and sanction must ever be the binding principle. 
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Prom the west end of his chui'ch, passing along hia 
palace, the King's Hall of Brasinhuse, ran in later 
times a long street, called School Street, up to the 
north wall of the city, and this was quickly tenanted 
and peopled by schools, both cliuistral ami especially 
eeoular. These schools were originally iittached to 
tb« halls there situated, being commonly the largest 
rooms in them, though others were dependencies of 
the monastic bodies in the neighborhood, and were 
but rooms over the tradesmen's shops. 

"Among these monastic bodies the convent of 
Liltlemore is especially to be noticed. Besides being 
potteHed of the ancient hall, now called St. Alban's 
Mid then Nun Hall, south of the church, it possessed 
Khools in the street just mentioned, which were 
called after the name of St. Mary's of Littlemore." 

The boilding in which Newman had now made up 
bit mind to resume the broken thread of these noble 
traditious was a disused range of stabling at the cor- 
Dwr of two village roads. Nothing could be more 
DDjiromising, not to say depressing. But Newman 
bad ascertained what he really wanted, and he would 
have no more. He sent me a list of his requirements, 
and tite only one of a sentimental or superfluous 
character was that he wished to be able to see from 
hia window the ruins of the Myiichery, and the viliage 
u4 Garsington. 

Ther« must be a library, some "cells," that is 
tadiea, and a cloister in which one or two might 
1 out and walk up and down, of course all on the 
gnMmd-Soor. The oratory or cliapel was to be a 
natter altogether for future consideration. The 
library was the first thing to be considered, fur it 
ma tbe nacleua of the whole estabUalim^nt. U w^u 
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to contain a large and valuable library, and it 
be the common work room. The ceUs, Bome of them, 
were to open into it ; and in that case the library 
would have to be lighted with upper windows. But 
I had deprecated a library on the ground-floor, so 
Newman suggested that it might be placed over the 
kitchen or the refectory, or might itself be the re- 
fectory, in whicli case it would be sure of sulScient 
airing and warming. Each " cell " was to contain a 
sitting-room, say 12 by 9 ; a bedroom 6 by 6, and a 
cold bath-room 6 by 3, and to be nine or ten feet 
high. The library might be a separate building, at 
right angles, showing promise of a future quadrangle. 

Uewman had bought nine acres, which he would 
begin to plant with firs ; and he would build bit by 
bit, aa the money came, or the inmates. I contribu- 
ted my suggestions in a number of ground-plans, 
sections, elevations, and even petty details. But 
Newman's invariable rule was to do no more than 
the occasion required, and he kept to it now. He 
must then have contemplated a very long stay at 
Littlemore, with a great development, yet there waa 
no a£Eectation of a grand beginning, like the enor- 
mous chaneelfl now to be seen all over the country, 
promising cathedrals that ate to be. 

When I visited Newman and bis two or three 
friends there, the place looked outside what I had 
always known it, a range of alables and nothing 
more. I told Newman that had I not been otherwise 
engaged I should have liked very much to join him. 
It ia scarcely worth while to aak how far I waa sin- 
cere in this at the time, but I now feel very sure I 
could not have endured it long, though some, appar- 
ently as wayward as myself, seem to have bowed 
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their stubborn or flighty wills to this sort of yoke for 
a whole lifetime. 

Newman remarks upon the Oxford folks coming 
to Littlemore, peeping and prying about the Movrjj 
and even making their way into it, for mere curiosity. 
This, however, is what English people do with every 
convent they come across all over the world. It is a 
sort of unconscious homage to the religious and cath- 
olic character of such institutions. Perhaps, too, 
knowing what private life is in this country. English- 
men wish to see a little of public life. Life by rule, 
and for a high purpose, they regard as public, and 
therefore open to all comers. 



CHAPTER CIV. 

THE HEW EDnOR OF THE " BHITISH CETnO." 

It must have been early in 1841 that I received a 
letter from Newman proposing that I should take his 
place on the " British Critic." He had written, or 
was going to write, to Rivington, absolutely resigning 
the editorship, and naming me aa one of the writers 
who might be ready to undertake it. It was a very 
great surprise to me. I had been freely criticising 
the Review for some time, the inordinate length o£ 
the articles, the same writers returning again and 
again with the same subject under a new name, the 
hard work which the Review imposed on the reader, 
and a certain amount of unreality in some of the 
writers. But if it was easy to criticise, it would be 
BO much the less easy to do the work myself. I 
should have the same writers, and if Newman did 
not keep them within due bounds, I could not myself 
expect to do better. Then there was the remoteness 
of my position, in Salisbury Plain, far away from 
good libraries; indeed, without a reference library 
nearer than London. I waa, too, a very bad reader 
of books, and had always found it heavy work to 
read and write at the same time, glancing right and 
left alternately to the printed volume and the MS. 
On the other hand, it would take me to Oxford some- 
times, and to London sometiuiea, and it would pay 
my expenses, I then thought and intended, besides 
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helping me to build my church, now beginning to 
ebow itself above ground. 

I think I bad just braced np my courage to accept 
the proposal, when our gardener ran up to the window 
to call my attention to a mock sun, I stepped out 
into the garden, and there it was, sure enough. It 
has always been regardetl as an augury, but how was 
I to interpret it ? A mock sun may be curious, but 
it is a very poor thing, mere magician's work, a phan- 
tom of the misty atmosphere, neither heat nor light, 
which as you look at it fades away. But here again 
came a new question. Granting it a worthless thing, 
fcow did that tell on the question before me? It 
Slight warn me not to try the part of an unreal, 
tmequal. and fugitive imitator. On the other hand, 
U tha thing was worthless, it was not worth my at> 
tention. Vanity decided the day. I was fighting 
for my Church and my country, and what better 
omen did I want than that ? I wrote, accepting the 
proposal, and soon had a very pleasant, confiding 
l«tt«r from Mr, Francis Rivington. 

I have frequently seen mock suns since, and still 
■ora wonderful and beautiful atmospheric phenom- 
ena. Why it ia I know not, English people, nay, for 
aoglit I know, all people, fail to notice such appear- 
ances. They seldom turn their eyes to the sky ex- 
cept to gather some weather forecast. I have men- 
tioned above that Newman's eyee, and if I did not 
add the Provost's I ought to have done bo, often 
fotind a home and a consolation in the visible heav- 
ens above. Many years ago I was riding in Rotten 
Row, on a day of watery brightness and illuminated 
rittde, wind rising, and storm not far, when I saw a 
parhelion with three mock suns, the middle 
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one, tbat is the one over the true sun, nearly as dis- 
tinct and bright as the sun itself. There must have 
been at that time a thousand gentlemen and ladies 
riding up and down, half of them with the sun right 
in their eyea, and aa 1 rode the whole length of the 
Row, I did not see one individual apparently aware 
of the rare and interesting phenomenon. 

Not many years since I watched for half an hour 
a brilliant column of solid crimson light following the 
snn which bad already set. As I walked through 
fields and hamlets, I stopped several fellows to point 
it out to them. " Yes, sir, I see," was all I got out 
of them. The greatest wonders have to he brought 
home to most people with a mechanical force. When 
a tremendous storm salted all our windows at Plym- 
tree four years since, thirteen miles from the sea, I 
made the twenty eldest boys and girla in the school 
rub their fingers on the windows, and then put their 
fingers into their mouths. They then tasted as well 
as saw what had come to pass. 

But I must return to the " British Critic." Soou 
did 1 find that editing a Review is a very different 
thing from criticising it. Newman had not said a 
word that I remember about the existing staff, but I 
took for granted they were to go on writing. They 
had taken it for granted themselves, I wished to go 
on writing myself, indeed I had a list of forty sub- 
jects I wished to write about, on the basis of some 
slight stock of matter. Other writers were recom- 
mended. Others recommended themselves. I had 
to deny sevevaL In about a year I told the gentle- 
man who wrote about quaint or striking epitaphs, 
and who evidently wished to go the round of all the 
churchyards in England, that we had had as much 
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of that as we coald stand for the present. Then 
there was the writer on the Church and Almsgiving, 
the Age of Unbelief, and other topics, the same 
though not the same, making out onr ancestors at 
any period of history a good deal better than our- 
BeKea, without pointing out clearly what we were to 
do, unless it were to give away everything we had 
and join the great mendicant army. I expressed to 
him freely, and I hope tenderly, my opinion of hia 
article. He replied in good taste, and there it ended. 

S«weU had now retired. Henry Wilberforce ceased . 
to make an appearance. Other writers were becom- 
ing too busy, the lawyers especiaUy. Keble had 
vritten, but not in my time. There remained Ward, 
Oakley, Rogers, John Christie, my brother James, 
Bowyer, Church, J. B. Morris, and some others. A 
gentleman, I believe of Jewish extraction, introduced 
lo me by Rivington, wrote an article full of Hebrew 
scholarship, which I sent to C. Marriott, who assured 
mt; it was good and sound. So it went in, but I 
abonld doubt whether anybody read it. 

The pervading fault of these writers, not exclud- 
ing myself, was that they wrote articles, not reviews. 
This produced a want of variety and novelty. It 
i not, however, a fault that told so much with 
r ecclesiastical world as it would have done in 
political or the literary. The great length of 
t articles was the most serious fault, for it kept 
what would have lightened the Review, For 
my years my idea of Ward has been as of a huge 
J cuckoo, growing bi^er and bigger, elbowing 
legitimate progeny over the side of the little 
But on reverting to the volumes I see that I 
i bim. He was following the precedent 
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of greater oSendetB, thougli rather like the crowd 
rushing in at the open hreach. The immense diffi- 
culty of mastering or attempting to master his arti- 
cles within a week of publication, with a world ol 
other things to do, made me exaggerate his balk and 
confound quality with quantity. 

Some people may be curious to know how a great 
organ of the religious world, certainly at that time 
commanding many thousand readers, could be worked 
from the heart of Salisbury Plain, at a time when 
the nearest railway statiou was at Micheldever, 
twenty miles off. Several London coaches passed 
through my parish, one of them about an hour or 
two after midnight, changing horaee a mile off. 
Night after night I took my parcel to the change 
bouse, and had sometim'es to wait a longtime. My 
practised ears became quick and sensitive. I could 
always hear the coach emerging out of a depression 
and passing Stonehenge, seven miles off; then rat- 
tling past Vespasian's Camp into Amesbury ; and 
after changing hoi-sea, toiling up Beacon Hill, down 
which it then came at a hand gallop. Sound travels 
easy and fjir on the Plain. In a frost I have heard 
a gig rattling on for two hours, that is for twenty 
miles, I have stood on Beacon Hill at Whitsuntide 
and heard the bands of seven or eight villages, and 
have frequently heard the voices of the children in 
Amesbury market-place, four miles off. 

One night I was ready to drop with terror. The 
whole Plain was suddenly light as day. It was a 
meteor I just caught a sight of as I turned round. 
That omen, too, I ti'ied to decipher, as I had dona 
the mock sun, to as little purpose. I thought over 
the contents o! the parcel I was sending up to town, 
bat I sent it on. 
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When it became necessary to have some days in 
towD, I went up by tlie mail, arriving about half-past 
five. I had nothing then to do but walk up and 
down Fleet Street tUI working hours. On one occa- 
Biuii I took my station on the steps of Mr. Roworth's 
office soon after six, for ttie cbiince of an early 

PrivHl, to whom I could deliver my MSS. and proofs, 
d then get away to breakfast. 
Two men came up, one a big, red-faced, rather 
,ly fellow, the other young, thin, and not good- 
tured looking. They drew up at once. " Why, 
that is n't a pareon 1 Who ever saw a parson out 
■o early as that before ? What was I doing there ? " 
I explained that I had some work for the office, and 
was waiting for some one to deliver it to. I should 
have to wait till seven, they said, for they passed that 
door every morning. "But now that we've got a 
panon, we ebould like to ask some questions." I 
1 I would do my best to answer them. "Now do 
really believe that God Almighty commanded 
a to kill all the Cauaanites ? " Yes, I did believe, 
EiBtiid, and saw nothing better to believe about it. 
jWhat," the red-faced fellow asked, " the women and 
dldren too? What harm had they done? " I said 
1 might ask the same question about alt deaths, all 
lamities, and all punishments in the order of nature. 
Siey ail affect women and children even more than 
■ud they all fiill on the innocent as well as the 
k^ilty. They tried to establish a diiTerence. " The 
ininatids of God must be moral : the order of 
Jire need not be. It is the order of nature and 
litng more," But, I said, tho order of nature is 
t law of God, and nature is but a form and opera- 
a of the Divine presence, " But in nature," they 
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Bud, "there were no masaacrea, no cruelty, no re- 
Terges," What, not in earthquakes and pestilences? 
If a man lives a bad life, or lives ill for only a short 
time in bis youth, he leaves his wife and children 
poor, wretched, disgraced, and in many ways the 
worse for what he baa done. Much more passed, for 
it was seven o'clock before one of Mr. Roworth's men 
came up, and was surprised to find a "discussion 
foi'um " established in Bell Yard. The big fellow 
gave me his card — he was a journeyman tailor — 
and asked me to call on bim if I could find time. 
Alas, I never did, and am still sorry for it. But I 
had very little time or money, and was afraid of 
fresh demands on them. 

Mr. Roworth bad had the printing o£ one of the 
great quarterlies. He mentioned to me several times 
the very sliisbing style of editorship be had been 
accustomed to see. The editor would cut down the 
article to half its hulk ; one writer in particular, and 
that a man of note, was systematically pruned of 
every word or sentence too much. The periodical, 
the editor, and the chief victim recur to roe, but I 
name them not lest I should be making a mistake. 
Since those days I have often thought Roworth 
meant this aa a hint to ntjself, but it did not occur 
to me at the time. 




CHAPTER CV. 

THE WRITERa IN THE "BRITISH CRITIC." 

Vert early did my troubles begin. I immediately 
n&de a programme for the next number, as welt as I 
could, for tbere were one or two existing engagements. 
I sn^ested rational limits to tbe writers, indeed with- 
out this a programme was impossible. In those days 
erery qnarcer produced an ecclesiastical event or an 
important publication, and for these I must reserve 
•ptice. I had, too, my own hobbies, many indeed; 
mad while nil my hobbies struggled to emerge, the 
nore material ones, according to the law of my poor 
tlBture, got the precedence. 

1 was full of churches and open timber roofs. 

Newman had very kindly appreciated these articles, 

•od Rivington had endured ivith his wonted equa- 

^nimity an invasion of pretty littie woodcuts into his 

■Alherwiite very serious and intellectual quarterly. 

T entertain a fond belief that he became attached 

Mia these interesting little Teraphim, for when a Suf- 

' "": eccleaiologist, some years after the days of the 

•British Critic," aaked the use of them for a pub- 

lleation, ho was unwilling to grant it. Criticisms on 

■rchiteclure are unreadable unless the reader knows 

tlic building or has a drawing before his eyes, so 

these cats were really indispensable. I could not 

Imto afforded them but for a providential aid. My 

(DOd MirviTing eldest sister draw them on the wood. 
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and a youth in my father's employment cut them, 
improving Tery much as he went on, indeed learning 
o be an engraver on wood. 

Turning these illustrated articles over, I find my 
comments on the churches were what I should now 
call saucy, captious, and occasionally wanting rev- 
erence most while affecting it. That, however, was 
then the prevailing tone of church builders and re- 
storers. They were the Young England of the day, 
always a saucy and rather foolish creature. 

I had absolutely forgotten till just now, that, as 
much as forty-one years ago, I presented the public 
dth two very pretty cuts of churches within a mile o£ 
me as I write at Cheltenham. One of these ia Christ 
Church, in which I have worshipped now for a year 
without ever remembering that it was once the object 
of my most cutting sarcasms. The other, then just 
completed, has succumbed, after a brief existence of 
forty years, to the architectural storm I helped to 
raise, and has been taken down to give place to a 
magnificent edifice on the now approved principles 
I have been watching its progress almost every day 
for a year, without once remembering the ill greet- 
ing I bestowed on its newly born predecessor. How 
do these things pass away, when one thing remains 1 

Some months ago, before I had been reminded J 
that this church, St. Philip and St, James, was one I 
on which I had bestowed a sort of malediction, f 
paid one of my early morning visits to its risingi 
successor, and found the masons laying the very laslf 
cornice stone over the centre window of the souttf 
aisle. It would be the last stone on that side of thfl 
building. When the mallet had been struck the L 
time, I felt my spirit strongly moved to call the ( 
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ition of the masona wliUe I blessed the stone. My 

irage failed to do this iiudibly. 

Yet in my heart, standing there and looHog on, 

blessed the atone, the men that laid it, the people 

it pnid for it^ the ministers Hnd the work of the 

lurch, tlie congregations, and all that ever came to 

ihip there or to hear. And this I hereby put on 

ird, to make up for the omission of what I might 

ire done more boldly at the time. 

My firet troubles were with Oakley and Ward. I , 

will not say that I heait^ited much as to the truth of 

vhat they wrote, for in that matter I was inclined to 

very far, at least in the way of toleration. Yet it 

•ared to me quite impossible either that any great 

[tnb«r of Eugliali Churchmen would ever go so far, 

that the persons possessing authority in the Church 

vould fail to protest, not to say more. The cases of 

flic two writers were very different. Oakley was out - 

tt my reach altogether in Liturgies and Hitual. I 

lid only put my finger on a salient point o£ his 

:icl«--S here and there. This I did, and he submitted, 

lidt-ntly intending, however, to persevere and come 

ind me in the end. It was otherwise witli Ward. 

did but touch a filament or two in one of his mon- 

cobwebs, and off ran he instantly to Newman 

cornplain of ray gratuitous impertinence. iVIany 

.n after I was forcibly remindctl of him by a pretty 

{.roop of a plump little Ciii'ld flying to his mother to 

f a wasp sting he had just received. Newman 

tlt^n in tliis difficulty. He did not disagree with 

A Ward had written ; but, on the oilier hand, he 

givdii neither me nor Ward to understand that 

likrly to step in between us. In fact he 

led to be entirely clear of the editorsUii^. T\\\*, 
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however, was a thing that Ward could not or would' 

not understand. 

The practical difBciiltiea which Ward threw in the 
way of aa editorial reviaion were great. His hand- 
writing waa minute and deteatable. It di-fied cor- 
rection. The MS. consisted of bundles of irregu- 
lar scraps oE paper, which I had to despatch to the 
printer crying out tor copy. 

My own feeling about Ward's articles waa that 
they were within comprehension and mastery ; and 
that if I made the required effort I should probably 
go very far with them, but that I should find myaelf 
thereby embarked in an adventure beyond my con- 
trol ; in a word, that the terminus of the articles waa 
outaide the Church of England- 
Strange to say, and certainly much to my surprise, 
a considerable portion of the readers looked forward 
to Ward's article as the gem o£ the number. In the 
very letter in which Robert Williams declined to 
accept my waniing as to the dangerous character of 
the vaulted roof then building, as it was alleged, on 
one of his favorite models, he adds in a P. S,, " Many 
thanks for . . . , as also for Ward's and Dalgairns' 
articles ; the former. Ward's, surely the most intrin- 
sically valuable that baa hitherto appeared. It is 
really surprisingly beautiful," Think of that from a 
country gentleman and a banker I 

I continued to read Ward's articles aa fast as they 
came from the press, not only from duty, but with a 
certain pleasurable excitement akin to that some 
children have in playing on the edge of a precipice ; 
but I felt it would be idle to attempt to bring them 
vrithin safer lines. As for cutting them short, where 
was one to commence that operation when they were 
already without hpEfinninfr or end ? 
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From the time Ward rolled in to a. breakfast party 
at Cbristie'a a few diiys after hia coming up to Oxford 
til! my occasionally coming across him in town, I 
ne*er had much to caU couversation with him- Nor 
could it ever have been of the slightest use. He was 
a Tast deal tw) shai-p for me. I had a good answer 
n>ady for him in time — that is, half an hour too late. 
Coming out of the old chapel in Margaret Street, 
I tliink about 1844, I found myself between him, 
Oakley, and one or two others. We were soon in 
the thick of the great question. How we arrived at 
tbp particular point I remember not, but I adduced it 
lui an argument against the system before us that in 
Roman Catholic eoimtries bandits went out on their 
expeditions fortified with prayers to the Madonna, 
and with her pictures or her medals suspended from 
thwir necks. Ward promptly replied, " Catch two 
thi«ve!i or two murderers and search them. One has 
;hing about him but his weapons, the other has a 
idonna tied to his neck. Which is there the most 
ipe of? There is no ground of hope for one ; there 
■oroe ground of hope — something to work upon — 
the olher." 

Of course I might have replied that one knew 
lUiing about the first, but that as to the second, one 
•w that he had formolized religion into a thing not 
•rely worthless but even wicked, an aid to robbeiy 
and murder. Yon were positively cat o£f from hope 
there. Ward will no doubt have a reply to this, 
■houtd it ever meet his eyes. 

Tho question, however, is not peculiarly Roman 
Catholic, for there is a too familiar Protestant paral- 
lel. Of two ordinary Englishmen one never names 
the nam« of God or recognizes Him, or even seems to 
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be aware of Hia being and power. The other takes 
His name in vain every five minutes or oftener. 
Which ia there tlje moat hope of ? Ci-rtaiiily there 
is a basis to proceed upon when a man has continually 
invoked the Aliniglity to judge between yon and 
Him, which is really all that is meant by the most 
oommou foi'm fif profanenesa. You may aay, if you 
please, that it 'a a gnind theology in a nutshell. Yet 
it is certain th:tt the persons and the classes most ad- 
dicted to this profaneneas and most frequently found 
with the name of Gotl on their lips are, speaking 
generally, the least religious, the least moral, and 
altogether the least hopeful. They have fonnulized 
their religion into those two monosyllables, and taken 
their final stand on that worship and that creed, 

There could hardly he imagined a greater apparent 
change of character than that between the Oakley of 
my earliest Oxford recollections, and as he came to 
have relations with me. An elegant and rather 
dilettante scholar, translating Lucretius into English 
verse, much at his piano, and avowedly sentimental 
rather than decisive in hia religious views, he seemed 
in a fair way to aettle into a very common type of 
English Churchman. What was it that drove or 
seduced him ont of those pleaaant, easy lines ? 

The trustees of the EUerton Theological Prize may 
fairly be charged with a share in this strange trans- 
formation. As early as 1826 they put the question, 
" What was the object of the Reformers in maintain- 
ing the following proposition, and by what arguments 
did they establish it ? Holy Scripture is the only 
sure foundation of any article of faith." The question 
■was answered and the prize won by Oakley. But at 
a, very early date there were other causes at work in 
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the whole Univeraity, and speciiiUy lit Baliul, tending 

to nnsettle minds and drive them in one direction or 

another. Frank Newman was elected Fellow of Ba- 

^iol in 1826, Oakley in 1827, and Herman Meiivale 

1 1828. The discussions in the common room, where 

I still ruled, were already becoming unpleas- 

tntly warm, ending in some of the Fellows almost 

^ularly absenting themselves. Diaputiints who pull 

Irioliiitly in one dii-eclion are seldom aware how much 

Hiey compel their opponents to pull in the other ; and 

liough Oiikley did not like controversy, still his sen- 

KmenttU nature disposed him to resent the violence of 

lo^cal, or rather mathematical arguments, and seek 

rest in reaction. 

But I must pass to the other writers. My suffer- 
IDgs at the hands of " Jack Morris " I have already 
described. But people love those moat they liiive 
taken most pains with. What would I give to have 
a day with him now, and hear his searchings and 
nmblings into the region of the supernatural I not 
but that all nature was supernatural in his eyes. 

John F. Christie, dear good man, whose reward 

waa not to be in this world, and who spent himself in 

•erring the Church and his friends, wrote an article 

^^ m Ridley. Somehow he felt a reid liking and admi- 

^K lation for the man. 1 have to own that, in spite of 

^M the telling illustr.ktions of Mrs. Trimmer's " History 

^B ti Enghmd," I never yet succeeded in getting up an 

^H atom o( affection or respect for the three gentlemen 

^p^flaoouized in the " Martyrs' Memorial " at Oxford. 

Ai Lord Bliichford once observed to me, '' Cmnmer 

bartit well," and that is all the good I know about 

him. It never was my way to like those who pci^ 

••cutad, turDL-d out of doui's, and hunted to death 
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either those they did n't agree with or those that an 
arbitrary monarch might hound them upon. Like 
Newman, I am disposed to believe that the blood of 
thege martyrs still cries from the ground. Christie, 
however, like many good Christians, did admire and 
like Ridley, and, following the dictates of his honest 
and simple nature, made him not only a saint but au 
authority. Saint he might be after his fashion and 
opportunities, but if the "British Ciitic" was to be 
an authority, Kidley was not, I did what I could to 
soften and tone down the most repugnant features of 
Christie's article, but I fear the only perceptible result 
was a number of smudges ; and if anybody will take 
the trouble to read what is really worth reading, and 
finds himself occasionally floundering in a sentence 
he cannot make head or tail of, the likelihood is that 
these are the traces of my editorial revision. Poor 
Christie was grieved and indignant, but his deep fund 
of goodness might be drawn upon to any amouDfc, and 
he ftirgave, and I will hope forgot, what men, vastly 
his infeiiors, would have resented to their graves. 
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SIR GEOBGS BOVTTEB. 

I To one of n>T contribotors I ove a eepazsi^ cbap- 
_ Id my early Oxford d*T8 one used to bear oi 

&T George Bowyer, of Radley, vl>i> v^as niiiimg bia- 
aelf by boring for ooal, and making a canal for Uw 
tmffiu there was to be. It was. I tielieve, at ODe ot 
t borings that Buckland, haviitg bet^n inTiUxl with 
in« others to witneffi what was cm&dently expected 
mid be a great eocoaragemeat. nuuiaged to drop 
tne bread and cheese into the bore, wIkh it re- 
I in the boring tube, mixed up with some 
B ooal. Sir Geoi^ eooo found it more agreeabJe 
to reside id Italy, and his sons had aa Italian educa- 
tion. — the eldest son not so much as the aecoud. 
Tli« e!d»Jst son was early befriended by Henry, 
I Biabop of Eseter, and I belieTe he brought a letter 
[ introduction from him to Xewman, for whom be 
attributed to the "British Critic." He alao pub- 
ihed pMinphlets. He had seen a good deal of CharW 
)^)b«Tt, whose reveraes paved the way for Viidor 
nmanael's saccesses, and be hail become a strong 
idherent of the Sardinian cause. At that, da t«, iu- 
I till long aftpf, as hUe as 184^, he was tiikitig 
p ctvil side of |K>littcal qu'-ations, as opposed to the 
Fapa]. But an all-embracing policy was the funda- 
menial law of liis mii>d. 
It would be Very presumptuous fur one who is not 
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a lawyer to express any opinion upon hia 
mentui'ies on the Constitutional Law of England." 
But I may be allowed to say that I have often found 
it a book not only to be referred to, but to be read 
ateatlily, a cluipter at a time. There are few things 
of which an ordinary Englishman is more ignorant 
thau the Constitution he is so proud of — its origiu, 
its history, and its existing form. Not to speak of 
the more ignoble class of lawbreakers, I cannot help 
thinking that country gentlecnen, clergy, and other 
persons blessed, or cursed, with the possession of 
power, would not be so proud to override the law, to 
stretch or disregard it altogether, if they knew its 
true majesty and its awful claims to their regard. I 
believe I found myself at issue with Bowver as to his 
Imperial predilections, but I forget whether it cams 
to anything he is likely to remember. 

He wrote an article on " Simony," which I agreed 
with in the main, but regretted. It was likely to 
wound weak consciences, and have no effect on the 
greut majority of the case-hardened. It is the gen- 
eral fault of the Church of England that it tyrannizes 
over the good, and leaves the bad to do what they 
please, the unevitable result of which is that the bad 
get the upper hand. Bowyer's article seemed to me 
in this vicious line, not in its principles, but in its 
practical working. 

A most excellent friend of mine in Hampshire held 
a next presentation bought for him by an aunt, and 
he was serving the pariah as curate in charge. Ha 
had built a new parsonage, and spent a large sum on 
the church. Upon reading Bowyer's article he be- 
came painfully convinced that he was in a wrong 
position as regarded his living, and, under the cir- 
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ODmstaiicea, lie felt that ho would be party to a simo- 
DiBcal act in presenting himself to it. I could not 
remove liia scruple-t. He wrote to Bishop Sumner, 
asking leave to place the next pi-esentation in bis 
bands. In doing tbis he did not consider that be was 
asking the Bishop to recognize scruples in advance of 
the law, and of his own general practice. Tb.it would 
amount to the Bishop condemning the state of the 
law, and his own practice also in not going further 
I the requirements of the law. As a rule, people 
iritli tender consciences must sittisfy tbem at home, 
fbey must not try to drag in their more business-like 

But there was another consideration. Under the 
eircu instances, public opinion would expect bis lord- 
■bip to present the living to the man whose conscience 
bad moved Mm to place it in the Bishop's hands ; 
bat the clergj-man was a High Churcbman, and the 
Bishop had n conscience of his own agiiinst promot- 
ing any but Low Churchmen. There ensneJ a long 
eonvepODtlence. How it waa settled I know not, but 

9 Rev. Donald Baynes is still the patron. 

b In town, three or four years after the days of the 

^ ' ' "i Critic," I saw much of Bowyer. Coming 

t drawing-room one day, he saw for the flist 

» Stoubouse, She was more than twenty 

I junior, but the likeness was that between 

• and sister, or father and daughter, indeed 

inch closer than Is often found in those cases, 

iDprising some remarkable features. The man- 

r and the voici^ were as mu<b the same as the dif- 

e of Rgeand sex would allow. An ancestor oE 

wyt-r's had married a Miss Stonhouse, and had 

a dnwn into the Bo^vyer family the Rudley estate 
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and the bulk of the Stonhouse property. So theae 
were eousina in a very remote degree, the common 
ancestor being a Sir George Stonbouae, who lived in 
the reign of Charles I. However, nature spoke for 
itself, and these were undoubtedly couaina in blood, 
as they seemed at once to feel themselves. Bowyer 
could not have been very well ofl himself, but finditig 
the young lady who thus repreaeuted the old house 
of Radley was the daughter of a clergyman with a 
amall living and a very large family, he sent her to 
school for several years, and thereby qualified her for 
superintending the education of her brothers and sis- 
ters, for nursing her invalid mother, and assisting in 
hia parish work a father whose lameness much limited 
his powers of locomotion. 

Sir George Bowyer has chosen a career of romance 
and of conscientious self-sacrifice, not without its hon- 
orable diatinctiona and its useful results. He has not 
been able to go all lengths with the LibL'rala, or with 
his Irish friends. He has contributed much to raise 
into life, efficiency, and prominence the ancient Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and in that capacity to 
establish and maintain a hospital and chapel in New 
Ormond Street. At Rome lie and his comrades di- 
vided with the Guardia Nobile the honorable office 
of protecting the CEcumenical Council from violent 
or impertinent intruaions; and in that capacity be 
was able to be of some service, at its second public 
session, to her Majesty's present Secretary of State 
for the War Department, and, at the same time, to 
the writer of these lines. 



CHAPTER CVn. 

|ltr OWS CONTEIBTTTION8 TO THE " BBITISH CEITIC." 

Even if my memory fail roe as to other writers, I 
Fought to be able to say what I wrote myself. Yet I 
fiod I have to read aenteiico after sentence till I come 
apon something which nobody else was likely to say 
or to Icnow. This is not creditable, for style ought 
to be one's own, and matter ought to be deep in the 
inii)d. The precious memorandum -book in which I 
can-fully noted every change in the programme of 
lb« quarter, and in which one quarter ended with 
irery writer and every subject different from those 
nterpd at the beginning, baa long since gone from 
my gaze. 

In 1839, Mr, Osier, a Conservative, and yet a good 

Cbatvbman, had been recommended to Newman, and 

f I wrote for the April number a friendly review of his 

' '•Clmrch and King." I see nothing to object to in 

Ifc^ exic«pt some twaddle here and there, and I could 

I read it through, if I had nothing better to do. 

• Mine number I reviewed Pugin'a " Contrasts." 

I ea»y work, for the " Contrasts " are most un- 

rUr. I think I can detect in the review a lurking 

r tenderness for the Roman Catholic side, even while 

nt«usihly abusing them. The Martyrs' Memorial 

«W ia [>rep»nttiun while this article was written, and 

Pogiii Iwd made a rtide attack on the originators and 

ntMcriU.-1-s. Thu ai-chitectural part of the challeuga 
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was fully met, for the Memorial itself is worthy of 
any age of the Church. 

For July, 1839, I wrote on the " Study of the Eyi- 
dences," moved thereto by the gi'eat and still increas- 
ing mass of publicatioua obstructing, as it were, the 
very beginning of Christiau life. Turning over the 
leaves, I see illustrations that I wish I had passed my 
pen through, or put in some better form. The article 
is also too long. Yet I am proud to have written it. 
Moat deeply do I regret to seo this plague of Evi- 
dences increasing rather than diminishing. The uuin- 
ber of foundations conferring a name, and money, 
too, I suppose, for lectures, has a pernicious effect in 
multiplying books on Evidences, one like another, 
only generally one worse than another, read by no- 
body, even though trumpeled by friendly reviews 
which perhaps also are read by nobody. Not one in 
ten thousand could ever have been really converted, 
or at all affected, by this sort of literature, except so 
far as it might help to satisfy a man who has already 
made his choice. He learns that he is justified in it, 
and is not so utterly foolish as some people would 
have him. 

The article on "Temperance Societies" in this 
number is mine, I hardly know whether I could 
recommend it to the perusal of the Bishop of Exe- 
ter, who lately urged me in common with the other 
clergy in his diocese to establish a Temperance So- 
ciety in my parish. Nor could I even conjecture 
whether the article has done good or harm. But 
the same doubt hangs over the Temperance Societies 
themselves. This was forty-two yeara ago, and both 
intemperance in its worst forms and the general con- 
Bumption of strong drink have immensely increased. 
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Since I have named the Bishop of Exeter, I must 

sdil that he does the work of ten ordinary men, and 

certainly maintains a wonderful temper and cheer- 

falness upon no stronger stimulant than tea. This 

he likes made " straight," as he told me in answer to 

my inquiries, that is, not allowed to stand and soak, 

aa Slime make tea. I must say that if the choice 

is to lie between never touching wine, and drinking. 

Bay, three or four glasses a day, the former ia the 

beat for health, sense, and goodness, not to speak of 

the saving of X 25 a year per head for some better 

pui'poae. 

^^^ It costs me some diving into the forgotten past to 

^^Kid out why I wrote in this number an article more 

^^Hmn forty pages long on "Armed Associations for . 

^^Bb« Protection of Life and Property." How came I 

^^■Ver to think of such a subject? What occasion 

^Hkald there be for it ? What place could it have in a 

^^Uioological quarterly ? It will be equally a surprise 

to most of my present readers to be told that in 1839 

Lord John Knsse 11 was advising lord-lieutenants, m!^- 

iatrates, and mayors to form such associations. This 

was for the better classes to take up arms against 

the lower, and so divide England into two hostile 

cunps, "capital" the watchword of one, "labor" 

of the other. I suppose a recollection of the part 

uniformly played by the French "National Guard" 

a me diatnist the loyalty or the courage of citizen 

A few months before this, I had published 

1^" DiMection " of the " Queries on Education " cir- 

nlated by Lord John Russell. These new circulars 

attd to me equally insidious. Considering the 

bbjeot, the article is much too long, and evidently 

rittan eurrente calamo; but, the reader will admits 

Dot without a cause. 
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In this nnmber, too, October, 1839, appeared tin 1 

first of my illustrated articles on "Chiin:h Archi- 
tecture." I see it is successively headed " New 
Churches;" "Mr. Cania Wilson's Helps to the 
Building of Churches;" " Applications of the Lom- 
bard Stvle;" "New Churches in the Borough of 
Stroud;" iind "Designs for Rural Churches." The 
object of the review wiis to recommend simplicity of 
plan, and of style, as at once the cheapest and the 
least liable to mistakes. Among other churches no- 
ticed with this intention are Littlemore Chapel, in 
its oiigiual state, George Herbert's church at Bemer- 
ton, and the pretty church just then completed by 
Keble at Otterbourne, in the parish of Hursley. 

In the Januiiry number of 1840, under the title 
" Russian Manners and Morals," I reviewed aud 
largely quoted Mr. Lister Venables' Lettera, describ- 
ing a year's residence in that country. I wished 
to do full justice to a most interesting work, for I 
thought then, and still thiuk, that I have never read 
a book giving so good an account of the inner life of 
a strange country. I had remembered with much 
respect the author and his younger brother, or broth- 
ers, at Charterhouse, and was predisposed in his favor. 

The article on the second part of " Froude's Re- 
mains," vol. i., otherwise headed " The Bible without 
Note or Comment," has very much puzzled me. 
Dipping into almost every page, I first arrived at 
the conclusion that it was not mine. A second 
perusal brings before me some anecdotes and allu- 
sions in which I read myself. On the whole, the 
weak points of the article, rather than its strong 
points, make me the author. I think, too, that I 
remember Newman observing that there waa too 
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iDRcb of my own, but too little about Fniude, and 
tfaiit aflpr largely quoting him, I went off to some 
otber Bubjftt. 

In the July number, 1840, room was found with 
difficulty (or a not very lengthy article on "Ruri-' , 
dtrcsinal Chapters," whith Mr. Danaej had taken the' 
lend in reviving, and had made the subject of some 
trne^ works. I contrasted them with the "clerical 
flings" of that period, of a partly theological, 
Lly Bocial character, to the disadvantage of the 
clerical meetings. It was at least a most ungracious 
act on my part, for while I then knew nothing of the 
working of " Chapters," I had certainly received very 
much pleasure, and instructinn too, from " clerical 
niprtings." But the right form, the true form, the 
old form, was now the overruling idea, and even one's 
experience was to go for nothing. Accordingly 
•Xpatiuted on the lax tendencies of the clerical 
4ings. the prominence liable to he given to un- 
pnctintl topics, the intrusion of gossip, and the nat- 
antl exhiianition of old acquaintances meeting one 
another after a ride of many miles in the cold air. 
Of two things I have a painful recollection. One of 
these was some very warm discussions with a very 
gpni and kind neighbor who firmly believed the 
impie would be rebuilt at Jerusalem, and the daily 
'fice restored and kfpt up for a thousand years, 
ither was the habit of some of the clergy to 
ir into the ears of their fellow clergy their gi-iev- 
and qnniTi-ls with their own parishioners. My 
impreasion is that they might be right on the 
porUcdUr qupations at issue, but that it was their 
fauilt the qneatione came tip at all, at least in the form 
tb^ looh. 
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I recently have been Rural Dean for eoven yean, 
elected by my neighbors of the Deanery, according 
to the custom uf the diocese of Exeter. I was the 
last Rural Dean of Plytntree, and the firet of Ottery. 
In the act of taking an oath, I had to abolish the 
ancient Deanery and institute the modem one. it 
may be expected of me that I should say how far the 
R. D. Chapter supplies the place of the clerical meet- 
ing. Thus far it does not, nor could one venture 
to say how or when it is likely to do so. There are 
only four Chapters in the year, nor is it possible to 
increase the number of Chapters, or to fix any regu- 
lar times tliat shall not claali with other regularly 
recurrent engngementa. With all the deductions to 
be made, including a church service and long journeys 
to and fro, the residuum of time is only two or three 
hours. If, therefore, tJie clergy wish to meet for the 
study of the Scriptures, or for devotional purposes, 
or for social purposes, — the last really as much a 
necessity of human life as the two others, — they find 
themselves obliged to supplement the Chapter with 
clerical meetings of one kind or another, and in that 
case they also find the attendance at the clerical 
meetings more convenient and more profitable than 
attendance at the Chapter. It is very desirable there 
should be some system of clerical association and co- 
operation, especially where most wanted, in our rural 
districts. It Ciin be no good to anybody that a cler- 
gyman should he so tied to his parish as never to see 
a clerical neighbor, except for a few minutes at long 
intervals. So with the experience of a life I should 
write that article on Dansey's books very differently 
now, when I may think less of the theory and more 
of the actual working. 
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With much difficulty, and after turning over every 
pftg«, I have BatisGed myself that the article on the 
"Religious State of the Manufacturing Poor," in" 
October, 1840. is mine ; but if the frienda or sur- 
Tivon of any other T^riter can establish a better 
claim, they are welcome to it. 

this number, too, came out the second of my 
WticleB on " New Churches." With this, as a whole, 
Ll should probably still agree, with some reserves. 
Ine little matter I have already referred to. At 
I 494 and 496 are the pretty wood-cuts of two 
lew Cheltenham churches, with needlessly strong, if 
not offensive, comments. I have now attended the 
more important church a year, and for the same 
period paid daily visits to the site of the other, on 
which a magnificent church has now taken its place. 
Not till I turned to this article did I recognize in 
UtCM churches the objects of my early vilification, 
or remember that I had ever seen them before. 

To the January number, 1841, I contributed a Re- 
ri«w of Dr. Cbiinning's works, such us I might now 
write, thongh perhaps now I may be allowed to hope 
with It truer appreciation of that agreeable but very 
■hallow writer. 

Did I, or did I not, write " Advertisements and 
Annonnceroenta " iu April, 1841 ? None but myself 
coald havo been so courageous as to tnmsfer bodily 
wbole pages of queer advertisements to a Review. 
Sotni-tiixiy told me I was rendering the publiahera 
liable to a heavy demand for advertisement duty. 
Ecclestaatical adwerlisoi-s are a little leas impudent 
now Until tht-y used to be. There may not be much 
to dioom between one man who proclaims himself 
Bptritually minded, and another who informs the 
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world he prefers a higli ritual and can intone ; bnt 

the Msnmption is larger in the former case than in 
the latter. An ulUision to the singular name of a 
religious secretury, one Mr. Stabb, leaves no doubt 
on my mind that I was the writer. Bold as the 
experiment was, it haa answered, for an old Review 
has rather more chance of a permanent pli 
library than an old newspaper, and these advertisft- 
ments and annomicementa are now ciirioaities. not 
quite to be equalled in our own times, when personal 
pretension does not pass without criticism, 

In that number (April, 1841) came out my first 
article on " Open Roofs." It may, I believe, be 
regarded as a beginning in modern church archi- 
tecture. There were then already some open tim- 
ber roofs of recent construction, but they generally 
showed neither science nor grace, being simply a 
slight departure from the application of the tie-beam, 
by raising it a lew feet above the wall plate. There 
were plenty of ancient examples still extant and open 
to Tiew, though even in the last century many bad 
been destroyed and still more had been hidden by 
But architects and builders recoiled from 
them, and had to be taught that they were not only 
picturesque but quite practicable, and that they need 
not be very expensive. 



CHAPTER CVIII. 



MY OWN CONTEIBDXTOSS, CONTINDED. 

■ July, 1841, I was editor. The first article, 
' Biahop Jewell ; hia Character, Correspondence, 
Apologetic Treatises," ia by Oakley, and is 
sidcred ilBel! to mark a change in the " British 
' Newman had declined to be answerable 
I have no doubt that he duly warned me of 
> rieka I should be incurring by inserting it. I 
■ very little indeed of Jewell, and what I knew 
of him I did not like. Oakley was & singularly gen- 
tle, modest, bumble-minded man, and, so far, there 
wiiB a sort of personal security that the article would 
not go too far. Certainly some passages I light upon 
now, after not seeing them for forty years, look 
mther impudent. The chances are that I did not 
read the article carefully, except here and there, I 
•hall not, in this place, say how far I agree with the 
writor. Neither the agreement nor the disagree- 
ment of one who utterly disclaims the character of a 
tlifniogian would be worth much, and alt the world 
will now interpret the article by the light which 
tlie writer himself threw upon it by bis secession 
to Rome. 

'ITjen follows an article on an Address delivered 
by Sir R. Peel, on the establishment of a reading- 
room Ht Tamwortb, and on letters written th*!reupoa 
by " C»tholicu8," in the "Times." I had utterly 
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forgotten the article and the address for 
generation, till juat now reminded by opening 
number of the Review, I did not at the time ki 
though I half suspected, that Newman was " Ca- 
tholicuB," but was informed of the fact some years 
after by one who could not but know, and who could 
hardly understand my ignorance on the point. But 
I have always made it a rule to avoid secreta. I can- 
not keep them, except by immediately forgetting 
them ; and the communicators of secrets never in- 
tend them to be kept, thus putting the persons con- 
fided with them into a false position. The article 
labors under the incurable disadvantage of being a 
comment upon a comment, the weak echo of a vigor- 
ous original. However, I introduced "Catholicua" 
to apeak for himself. 

The last article in this number, July, 1841, Is also 
mine. On June 3 the Margaret Professor had dis- 
charged in the Divinity School a " Lecture " in his 
customary style against No. 90 in the " Tracts for the 
Times." My article was on that lecture, and also on 
his University sermon three years before, republished 
*ith much additional matter, and entitled the "Re- 
vival of Popery." I had barely a fortnight to write 
the article, and near a hundred notices, besides read- 
ing with some care the other contributions. The 
apologue of " Growler and Fido " was hardly in place 
in the Review, I have several times been told that if 
I ever expected or desired promotion, this settled that 
matter. Reading it, however, after the lapse of ao 
many years, when I had nearly quite forgotten it, I 
must confess myself amused, and what is more, I 
must say that I now see no reason to regret having 
written either the "Apologue," or anything else 
catching my eye Vn tke a\\iwi\%. 
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If any apology is needed for this peculiar style of 
iUnatration, I must plead a singular incident iii my 
early edncation. From five to seven I went every 
day, "down town," at Gainabro', to a boys and giria' 
Hcbool, kept by a diasentiug brother and sister, as- 
sisted by the elderly widow of an Independent min- 
ister. Upstairs, in the girls' school, I had to sit 
under the lady's three-legged work table, receiving 
"tfaimbte pie," that is a sharp rap with a thimble 
OD the crown of my head, whenever any restless- 
ness on my part disturbed the rickety table. Going 
down-filaii-s in my tuin, I went through all ^sop's 
Fables — the "appUcation " in small type — with the 
widow. Her mode of steadying me, and warning me 
of mistakes, was to thump me on the bat-k, I never 
got Dp a book so thoroughly in my life. The rude 
woodcuts, the text and the commentary, remained 
at the top of all I had ever learnt, or tried to learn, 
for many years. jEsop's Fables became my Bible, 
my history, my literature, my art gallery, and my 
nalnral history. They burnt themselves out at last 
in the apologue of " Growler and Fido." 

In October, 1841, editor though I was, it cannot 
have been quite spontaneous on my part that I wrote 
an article on "New Poetry," reviewing, among other 
poets, Herbert Kynaaton, and "the youthful scion of 
thn House of Rutland," Lord John Manners. In 
neither theology nor poetry did I ever feel otherwise 
tlmn the angels that fear to tread on holy ground. 
Con)|X'Iled as I was sometimes to put my foot on 
that ground, it was always as a martyr thrust into 
an artdia to do battle witli a wild beast. Tlie task 
naat have been forced on me by the increasing pile 
of ■maU povtry books. There was a dii&culty on th.« 
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point. I did not like to hand poetry to some 
who waa no more a poet than myself ; and, on the 
other hand, I had found poets, that is small poets, a 
jealous, critical, snappish tribe, over-anxious to thrust 
out one another. So I wrote this review possibly to 
keep the queen's peace amongst them. 

Glancing at the notices in this number, I find my- 
self patting on tlie back the author of a prize essay 
vindicating the notion of punishment, or retributive 
justice, as a right instinct of the human mind, and 
an attribute of the Deity. The promising young gen^ 
tleman was Ber&sford Hope. 

By this time the offertory and the alms-box had 
both been revived, the latter adding a picturesque 
feature to the church. Staying at Canon Hamilton's, 
he showed me a pretty woodcut, as I supposed it was, 
which he wished to copy in an alms-bos for some 
church or for his private chapel. I asked the loan of 
it, and gave it to my own woodcutter, who reprodaced 
it, and there it ia, with a proper notice, on the last 
page of the number. It turned out to be a bad case 
of robbery, and rather a provoking one. What 
Hamilton had lent me was not a cut, but a drawing, 
which he had paid a professional artist two guineas 
for, intending a sort of monopoly in a unique and 
beautiful object. I had made it the property of the 
public, some of whom in fact copied it. Hamilton, I 
need not say, took it kindly ; and it must have been 
some years after this that I spent a loug time with 
him in the vast basement of his Canon's house, trying 
to fiud whether any part of it would make a domestic 
chapel. 

In January, 1842, I conclude that I was making 
up for an oversight in a previous number by a short 
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aiKl favorable notice of Mibb F. E. Cox's " Sacred 
Ilyinna from the German." Her translation of 
WiillTer'8 "Hj'mn to Eternity" I have read many 
times with increasing admii-ation, and I hope it has 
left some fruit in my mind ; but I see more and more 
reason tn disagree with the idea. It dues not pass 
out of time, or land us in eternity. Neither reason 
nor revetatiou warrants the notion of eternity as a 
porpeluftl prolongation of time. It is una of the at- 
tributes of Him who ia incomprehensible, and we are 
iuT^ing His presence when we attempt to measure 
His being. At the last stroke of time with ourselves, 
or the world, we shall find ourselves in the Divine 
presence, seeing things as they really are, which we 
cannot do now. So the terrible images forming the 
aabjects of the successive stanzas in this grand com- 
poaicion, I cannot but class with the hideous concep- 
tioQS of deatli, hell, the devil, in which a basis of 
trntb is grotesquely exhibited. 

In tliia number I am answerable for the article on 
"Beserve in communicating Religious Knowledge." 
^^ Vtom the opening sentence it betrays an apologetic 
^Htone, deuling with the allowable and proper practice 
^wrf reserve on ordinary occasions, with the meaning of 
^^■Hw word and its derivatives, and with the fact that 
^^^M Tef7 people who objected to its use did them- 
^^HdT«e practise all sorts of reserves, including the sup- 
^^yMBJOD of doctrines that the Apostle Paul thought 
it DMWUitry to proclaim in every opening speech. 
Tbore bad already appeared an article on tlie subject 
'■April, 1830. I am now told by R. J. Wilson, but 
ftis ia manifestly in a different tone. Mine was 
I in the thick of the contest for the Poetry 
tip. Put writing Reviews to appease coa- 
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troversial antagonists i)i a. very bootless toil. 
antagoniBta generally knew nothing of the tract ex- 
cept the single word Reserve, and it was necessary, 
or at least respectful, to give them the opportunity 
of seeing that reserve was not always false, fraudu- 
lent and vicious. 

The next month, April, 1842, 1 returned to " Open 
Koofs," and certainly produced a very pretty article, 
as far as illustrations could do it. They were indis- 
pensable, and they have contributed to a great archi- 
tectural restoration. Except I suppose a majority of 
the notices, I cannot find that I contributed anything 
to the July number this year. On looking over 
the October number I see I allowed the " Develop- 
ment of the Church in the Seventeenth Century and 
Extracts from its Divines," to run to 89 pages, I 
am myself answerable for a long, but long demanded 
and long promised article on " Pews," a subject on 
which I had done for my father, at Derby, a consider- 
able work in 1831. 

For the ensuing January number, 1843, T wrote tha 
article on " Agricultural Labor and Wages," very 
much the old story, but to me ever new. I had early 
cast ill my lot with rural populations, lavishing upon 
them alt I had of heart, mind, and worldly gear. 
Here I was on Salisbury Plain, now for seven years, 
with no other companions, neighbors, or frienda 
within five miles. They were the only people I saw 
and talked with, and visited in their homes, seeing 
and hearing their troubles. WHatever had to be dona 
for them beyond their scanty means and opportuni- 
ties, the parsonage had to do. It ao happened that, 
as I had been the first resident incumbent within the 
memory of man at Moreton Pinckney, so, too, waa I 
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now at Choldorton, and ap to this time I went on the 
Bunple and certain calculation that here I was to end 
my days, and see perhaps the children's children of 
those whom we were teaching in the school. As a 
description of the state of the Wiltshire agricultnral 
population at that date, the article, I feel sure, ia a 
true, just, and valuable record. 

Within my experience no one ever lived and did 
his duty for a long period among the agricultural 
poor without acquiring mnch love and loyalty to 
them. Some one, I think it must have been Froude, 
ir&s expostulating with Keble on the shortueaa of one 
of his rare visits to Oxford, and said, rather olF-hand, 
" CaoDot your clodhoppers spare you one more 
d>y ? " Keble immediately replied, playfully but 
decidedly, " I won't have roy poor fellows laughed 

Of tbia I was reminded many years after. A 
London incumbent had got the offer of a Chancellor's 
living in a very desirable part of the country. It did 
not, however, answer his purpose financially to accept 
the living unless he could obtain from his former 
patron succession to his living for bis son. He wrote 
accordingly in a free and easy way to his very good- 
natured patron, saying that if he could not get the 
living be then had for his son, he was not going to 
bary himself amongst clodhoppers. But if any one 
oonJd but have seen the two men, — Keble, who 
krred Mid honored his " clodhoppers," and this 
feUow, who was preparing to hate and despise them I 

]o the notices of that number, " Views and Details 
o( St. John's Church, Oacford," remind me of three 
dsyi I once spent in that church with Fi-oude, asstst- 
Isg him IQ drawings and measurements. I remember 
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I was cold enough. But bow these three days muat 
have told on Froude's attenuated and susceptible 
f I'ame ! 

For April, 1843, I nmst have written on Lord 
John Maimers' " Plea for National Holy Daya," but 
I can only put it in the form of a, likelihood, and shall 
not take it amiss if it turns out to have been by an- 
other hand. If that should be the case, it proves 
how much we were all borrowing from one another. 
The question of national holidays has undergone a 
remarkable change since this article was written. 
The Bank holiday is a thoroughly national holiday in 
being observed by the whole of the town populations. 
Had it come down to ua from the middle ages in its 
present form, it would not now go on without much 
criticism. Of coarse it causes an immense additional 
pressure on all the means of locomotion, and the per- 
sons employed in them, the very claas already moat 
requiring rest, and least able to obtain it. A large 
part of the holiday makers go to other towns, which 
they do not see in their usual and natural state be- 
cause the people there also are holiday making. 
They don't see the shops, for they are closed ; 
they don't see the people, for tbey have gone else- 
where. 

In this number I must have written the Review of 
a volume of sermona by Dr. Doane, Bishop of New 
Jersey. The book had been urged upon my notice, 
but as I had not time to look into more than a few 
pages, T would rather have passed it to some other 
hand. I have been always rather too keenly sen- 
sitive of the difference between the American style 
and the English, even on subjects that should 
harmonize all nations and languagL-s. I feel sure I 
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accepted tbe burden, though my shoulders have long 
forgotten it. 

For July. 1843, I wrote the " Six Doctors." The 
article is not on the famous sermon, which had not 
then been published, but on the very remarkable pro- 
oeeding whiuh resulted iu the Vice-Chancel I or, really 
npon his sole authority, suspending Pusey from his 
legti] turns of preaching for two years. There had 
been no trial ; and if there bad been even an exami- 
nation of the sermon, that ^as a matter of indif[er- 
ence, for the Six Doctors were neither willing nor 
in any sense competent to do justice to the sermon. 
Kooe of tbem, to the best of my recollection, ever 
made any objection to the sermon, or gave any reason 
why the preacher should be suspended, unless it were 
that this kind of preaching and writing excited the 
University and diverted it from classical and mathe- 
natical studies, I feel very sure that the suspension 
was as gross an illegality as any ever alleged against 
the Stuart kings and their advisers, or indeed against 
any despot or pope whatever, any Inquisition, or any 
Other secret tribunal. 

The excuse is that there was a good deal of lawless- 
nns in those days, and that all sides were taking the 
law into their own hands, going as far as they 
thought they could with safety. The whole proceed- 
ing ntoeives a remarkable comment from the present 
Mate of things in the University. Has Dr. Pusey 
been silenced, or has his doctrinal system been pre- 
Teoted from gaining ground? On the other hand, 
has the suspension saved Oxford orthodoxy ? How 
■lands Pnsey now, and hows tands the University 
of Oxford ? I am very far from advocating or even 
donriitg this kind of preaching myself, but I don't 
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expect to like every sermon I hear, and I sbonld cer- 
tainly be often disappointed if I did. Diversity of 
nttei-ance is unavoidable in this coantry, and one's 
only comfort is to believe that underneath apparent 
antagonisms and contradictions there is a greater con- 
cord and unity than the speakers themselves even 
wish to imagine. 




The July number, 1843, might almost be called 
tbe last of the " British Critic," as far as I was con- 
cerned. Already, before it appeared, most of the 
writers and of the subjects for the October number 
bad been settled ; the subjects were such as would be 
left to the writers, and the writers such as to take 
their own way about them. I was not likely to 
tntvrfvre with Ecclesiastical Music, or with Mill's 
L(^c, or with Pusey'e Sermou, the one made the 
pretence of his " suspension." 

But how was I standing myself at that time ? That 
question bad cost me many anxious dnys. It was a 
(jaestioQ to be worked out in tbe higher regions of 
the mind; in the calm atmosphere of devotion, or at 
least meditation, at the very shrine of truth, as secure 
U might be from impulses or passions, aud from tbe 
sway of Tulgar interests. It was, I say, to be worked 
out in this faahion, but I cannot honestly say that I 
did work it out as I knew it ought to be worked out. 
My article on the "Six Doctors," sound and true as 
I still think it substantially, was written as some 
people talk, in order that I might think the less. 
B««ide« being very angry with the Six Doctors I waa 
^^k BOW running away from a far more momentous qnea- 
^^vtion. Upon that question I had satisfied myself after 
^^EfrfubioD, ood did not wish my satisfaction to be dis- 
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turbed. Taking first one extreme uttei-ance, then 
another, in the article I had to pass, I had aslied 
myaelf, Do I agree with this? The inner response 
was tliat I could not say 1 disagreed with it even 
though its adjustment with the Thiity-nine Articles, 
and with my general duty to the Church of England, 
might cost more ingenuity than I should be willing 
or able to apply. 

But I canrtot remember the time when I liked the 
Thirty-nine Articles, or thought them anything else 
than articles of peace, and worth about as- much na 
arti^fles of peace generally are. I do not think that 
anybody does hke the Thirty-nine Articles. Even aa 
a pHgan, brought up in the faith of paganism, as we 
all were at the great schools of those days, I bad a 
vast mass of traditionary beliefs, for which I found 
much more encouragement than discourE^ement in 
the Bible. 

I cannot dispel the belief that the great and good 
of all ages are now taking their part in huraaa affairs. 
The Christiau revelation I cannot understand to foi^ 
bid or exclude such a belief. It rather tells us the 
form and manner and medium of this spiritual coop- 
eration. They that are in Christ never cease to be in 
Christ ; they are where He is ; they are doing what 
He does. He is God of the living, not of the dead. 
Who can venture to circumscribe life, and to say 
what it is not? Life is action here. Will it not be 
action always and every where,, and in fact continu- 
ously from the earlier stage ? True, we are not told 
much about the next stage of Christian life, but if 
that consideration is to rule us, it tells quite as much 
gainst a negative doctrine as against a positive. 

I never could understand why in the first Article 
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I Almighty is said to be " without passions." Inl 
t Bible He is described as loving, and bating ; as 
ng jealous, and indignant ; and admiring his own 
rks. Churoh of England writers tell us that these 
rda mean nothing, inasinnch as it is inconceivable;. 
1 therefore impossible, that an Infinite Being should 
so affected. But if we know nothing at all ol! 
I nature of God except what is reveiiled, we have ' 
basis for denying that which is plainly revealed, ' 
I certainly it is no argument against an alleged 
t that it is inconceivable. It is inconceivable how 
I Almighty performs all the operations of nature, 
' within our own bodies, or under the surface of the 
«ind, yet as Christians we cannot deny the fact. 
e instant we go beyond the range of our senses we 
p into the inconceivable. The human mind breaks 
rn the moment it attempts to imagine the Maker 
I Snstainer of the universe following our own secret 
inghts, and keeping a record of all that we ever 
said, or thought. As Christians we are bound tff 
eve it. ^ ■ 

UHed to try to bridge over the tremendous abyss 
the conception of innumerable beings, in infinite 
Htion and offices, working out the great drama 
EtJ-rnity and Infinity all around us and i 
lis involved an infinite number of beings, who io I 
iparleoii with ua would be gods, just as we are I 
I in the apprehension of brutes. That such Iw I 
I should condescend to our rank, and i^hare ou^fl 
I and griefs, and have to us the sympathies ot] 
sntii, kings, and gri'at statesmen, is conceivable^-^ 
, us the human sympatliies of Homer's deities ar< 
leivable, and indeed take the imagination b;^ 
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The seventeenth Article I always regarded M a 
piece of rigmarole, and nothing more. It ia really 
put in the form of an interrogatory. A solemn dec- 
laration that such or aucb. a doctrine ia questionable 
ia a ridiculous and irreverent act. Scripture certainly 
declares men to have been sent into the world, raised, 
educated, provoked, and hardened to do wicked deeds ; 
but if that seem very shocking, it must be considered 
that men may do wicked thinga innoceutly and even 
virtuously, as they can also do good thinga worth- 
lessly and sinfully, as indeed they often do. 

Speaking generally of the Articles, of the Cate- 
chism, and of large portions of the Prayer Book, I 
naed to suspect them the work of men without knowl- 
edge of human nature, without bowels of compassion, 
working for promotion, and getting it. 

The Cliiirch Catechism has been the sorest trial 
of my long life. From youth to age it ia the wheel 
on which I have been racked and tortured. To me 
it is a millstone tied to the neck of the Chui'ch of 
England, 

This I say with some considerable exceptions. The 
explanation of the Lord's Prayer was the only form 
of private devotion, in addition to the prayer itself, I 
used for many years of my early life, including all my 
school days. Any Christian might repeat with ad- 
vantage every day of his life the explanation of his 
duty to God, and to his neighbor. All the rest seems 
to me a vulgar attempt to reduce the Gospel to port- 
able and negotiable form. It cannot be the natural 
instinct of any true pastor to make such a string of 
abstractions the basis of a child's rehgioua education. 
I could not help liking Charles Kingsley, and greatly 
admiring most of his works, but I will confess I never 
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i felt the same respect for his moral qiialitieB 
heard him preach at Whitehall a moat ful- 
■ulogy of the Church Catechism as the beat 
bible baBiB of Christian teaching. 
These objections related not so moch to the matter 
P to tlie form of the Catechism. One objection, how- 
BTfir, r bad always felt as 1 should a knot, a tangle, 
or tt jar. It was not a difficulty to carry me to Rome, 
yet it tended to discontent with my actual position. 
^Hie triple answer to the awful question, "What 
^B|t thou chiefly learn in these articles of thy be- 
^■iC?" had long raised in my mind painful difGcul- 
^Bp. The Apostles' Greed I thought I understood; 
^B| so the interpretations. My general indolence, or 
^■^er deadness, as to spiritual matters from my 
^■Ddhood had led to dogmatic statements lying on 
^■b surface of my mind, neither accepted nor rejected, 
^^Btber understood nor questioned, as stones, and not 
^^bigB that lived and grew. They were to me as 
^■mious yet antiquated and cumbersome heirlooms or 
^biily relics, thin^ kept because people cannot make 
^B their minds to throw them away. 
^K|t was with me a passion and a pride to be ortho- 
^Hl; a loyal son of the English Church, and the 
^Hff«r of her noble patrimony. Tiiere are many 
^^BDs and shades of loyalty, and I could not claim a 
^B^ one for myself ; but it certainly was not the 
^^nlty of interest, in the common sense, for I early 
^■iceived an utter contempt for money, promotion, 
^^mnk. I always felt that the understanding must 
^H vubordi Dated to belief, and that the nature and 
^HBatioD of the Duity must pass understanding. So^ i 
^Bl could not understand, I let the matters of faith I 
I of laboring after that degree of ap- 1 
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proachment which it is doubtless part of 
here to acquire. Learning my Catechism and Si:rip- 
ture proofs as soon as I was eight, and taking it all 
for granted, I do not remember that either at school 
or at college 1 ever entered upon any serious doctrinal 
inquiry. Holding the truth as I did, it might not 
much matter whether I doubted or not. Yet upoQ 
an appeal to my loyalty, I should always have been 
ready to repel the imputation of either bigotry or in- 
sincerity. 

There was then the inspiration of Scripture, literal 
as I always took it to be, and as it was always 
preached in those days, and which I still held after n 
fashion, even tliough I had repeatedly found myself 
in hopeless chronological and historical difficulties. I 
think I was more startled than comforted when Rob- 
ert Wilherforee once said he did not believe in literal 
inspiration. 

Then there was the Athanasian Creed. I could 
not describe the chaotic medley of notions and sensa- 
' tions that document always raised in me, to a very 
late date. I used to be senously distressed, indeed 
depressed, at the sad but inevitable fate of the many 
myriads of poor creatures who for want of natural 
capacity or educational advantages would never be 
able to understand and accept the Creed, and who 
would therefore be burat a!ive to all eternity. Could 
I say that I understood it myself? 

That is a monstrous conception of the Creed ot 
course, but paradox is the very element of this ex- 
traordinaiy composition, which the Western Churchea ' 
forced on the Church of Rome after a long and even 
atubborn resistance on her part. Reverence long pre- 
vented me from saying anything about the Creed, but 
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the lesa I said the more I felt. The notioD of an 
eternal and hideous punisliment, not for one's own 
sina alone, but for the misfortune of being descended 
from AdiLin, lay for at least hiilf my life as an incubua 
on my soul. To say that I quite believed it would 
be too much, but I could not qnite disbelieTe it, I 
asleep, and it was a dream, I could no more 
;ue against it than I could argue agMinst a tooth- 
I might reason and talk, but there it was still. 
Ab to the Articles of the Creed itself, I never re- 
considered them witlioiit a fresh sense of difficulty. 
The Sonship of Jesus Christ appears most strongly, 
dvtinibely and tenderly on the very face of the Gos- 
pels, and indeed the whole of the New Testament, 
Not to speak now of the other Creeds, that Sonship 
becomes merely titular in the Athanasian Creed. 
Where the place arrives for the definition or setting 
forth of this unquestionable article of faith, all we are 
totd is that the Son is inferior to the Father (only) 
aa touching His manhood. This would certainly 
■eem to imply that all the acts of dependence, sub- 
iion, prayer, and praise done by our Blessed Lord, 
hnman only, not divine ; not only done " in the 
lys of His 6esh," but belonging to them. Again, I 
lid not see the propriety of the parallid between 
inion of the body and soul in man, and the union 
God and man in Christ. I once mentioned my 
lieulty to Newman, and he made some remark on 
jwint. As fur as my memory can recall, it was 
t some one had very early made tlie clause a loop- 
pie for the intrusion of heresy. 

My naturiil reliance upon the very letter, and my 
fur lest any sifting of it might lead me further than 
I desired, always led me to attach real and substati- 
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tial significance to the words of our Lord aclopt 
the Communion Service, and also to the statement in 
the Baptismal Service, " this child ia regenerate." I 
never could, I never can, come to the conclnsion that 
they are only figurative or only conditional. I have 
earned the contempt and indignation, temporary I 
hope, of some that I loved and admired, by confes- 
sions to this eSect. I hare been told at once that 
such ideas are not spiritual but anti-spiritual, for that 
they are materialistic. "What I fall back on is this, 
Tve really know nothing of spiritual things. When 
we make, aa we are sometimes bound to make, a stata- 
ment in spiritual matters, we have nothing to do but 
to take the very words of our Lord and the Inspired 
writers. These words we are bound to take in their 
simplest and most natural sense, whether we imagine 
we understand their whole meaning or not ; and we 
are certainly not ourselves competent to say there ia 
no spiritual or real change because we cannot onr- 
selvea conceive it or nnderstand it, seeing that it ia 
in a matter beyond our understanding. 

At this date, that is, Midsummer, 1843, 1 had had 
Morning Prayer in my little church [or six years, 
with the usual result. Some of my friends repre- 
sented that I was inconsistent in not having more 
frequent Communions. I bad often spoken of it from 
the pulpit aa a duty and a privilege that we were 
disregarding and losing, but I could not doubt what 
some of my parishioners told me, that I should not 
increase the number of my communicants by more 
frequent Communions, and that I should run the risk 
of finding none but myself and the clerk. It con- 
tinually occurred to me. Could there not be lighter, 
more attractive, and more varied services ? But 
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wliere were tbese to be found, and who was there to 
draw them up ? I will own that I still think many 
of the prayers and other forms incurably wordy and 

Kdioos. Any man who in private liEe persisted in 
ang two words for one, and in repeating himself 
mtinually, would be avoided as a nuisance, and 
loughl an empty-headed, cold-hearted man. On 
hitt ground can stupidities intolerable to man be 
lotiglit the language fittest for the presence of God ? 
When I came to compare our formulas with those 
of antiquity, from which they are in fact derived, I 
found the earlier forms mucb simpler, shorter, and 
more natural. It appeared to me that everybody who 
had to do with the composition of the Prayer Book, 
from Henry VIII. to Charles II., addressed himself 
to a select literary circle, and to the intellect rather 
than the heart. A great deal had been discarded be- 
c»iifle it appealed to the feelings and the imagination, 
and a more solid and rational foundation had now to 
be substitnted. This foundation was believed to he 
found in an abundance of good language — the admi- 
ration of scholars, gentlemen, and ladies to this day. 
Bat the people somehow have never taken to it, and 
it is only a small proportion of religious households 
^t prefers the Prayer Book to all other devotional 
att«nuice8. 

Aguin, though the Articles are silent on the point, 

, ge'tierally speaking, it is the Roman Catholic 

etrine that miracles have not ceased; the Protes- 

Bit, or Church of England opinion, that they have 

etl, unless possibly on extraordinary occasions. It 

I but tho other day that, on a Hospital Sunday, I 

■and myself invited by the hymn we were bidden 

DUDg to inform the Almighty that He no longer 
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enres by word or by touch, but compels ua to study 
the laws of nature in nature's book for tbe cure at 
diseases. Tlie writer of a very moderate and neutral 
hymn-book assumes tbat to be the doctrine of the 
Church of England. Now I should thiuk that there 
are few religious people who are not under a strong 
and reasonable conviction that if they have not actu- 
ally worked miracles themselves, they have witnessed 
them, and have even contributed. There is a kind 
of miracle which is not called a miracle, for no other 
reason than that it seems only a succession of provi- 
dential interferences. Bat many Christians must 
know of miracles that may be properly so called. 

When I was only eleven or twelve years old, I 
was much impreBsed with an occurrence which at a 
later age I might have disposed of in some easy fash- 
ion. My father had an old man in his employment, 
old enough to have taken him to school when he was 
nine years old. Thomas Hill had attended John 
Wesley in one of hia peregrinations for three weeks, 
taking care of his horse. In that service he was 
likely to pick up some special beliefs. However that 
might be, he had a confident behef that he could 
charm warts away. My chief friend at my Derby 
school was Edward Greaves, a handsome, well-grown, 
healthy lad, but with one hand, the right I think, 
covered and deformed with warts. I talked to him 
of Thomas Hill and his charm. He consented to try 
it. The old man required an assurance from me, 
and from my school-fellow, that we were not trifling, 
and that we had some faith in his power. He did 
not wish to see ray school-fellow, I had to remember 
and describe the warts, and whereabouts they were. 
They were thirty-seven. In a fortnight they were all 
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gone. What tbe old man had done I know not, but 

when I told him the result he showed no surprise. It 

wa* » niEitter of course. I could never heur it boldly 

^^ asserted that miracles had ceased without remember- 

^V ing Ihb incident. 

^ft Another instance I give, occurring as it did at the 
^B-rery time I am writing of. In an unfinished and 
^^Ksni'tly ruinous mansion, not half a mile from Cholder- 
^^Ron pirsonage, but in another parish, county, and dio- 
cese, lay for a long time the mother of a large young 
fitmily, Bome time at death's door. The family came 
to our cburch and school, their own being four miles 

I off. The woman, I cannot conceive why, became 
quite sure she would recover If she received the Sac- 
ninent, and die if she did not. She naturally ex- 
pected me to administer it, for she had never seen the 
ViL-ar of her own parish. Neither had I, but I knew 
him to be a hard cut-and-dried " Evangelical," and I 
felt sure that if I had written to him he wouM have 
ipvvn the poor woman talk and no more. He would 
eerlftinly have prohibited me from administering. 
So. with due notice, I administered to her and some 
tS Iter neighbors. She immediately recovered, and 
%«s nt church again in a few weeks. The Vicar 
beard of it, and wrote to me that if the people there 
WKnLed spiritual aid, he was ready to give it. He 
CKDie over and made arrangements for a fortnightly 
evening meeting in the unfinished mansion. He had 
ft meeting once, and never again, — true son of an 
Ettahliahed Church, good to stop a work and nothing 
ibe. 

I should not be bold to mention such experiences 

ltd I not frequently heard the like. Indeed, among 

IS ideas that come up naturally and spoa- 
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taneoTisly, apart from cburchea, echools, forms of doe- 
trine, and controversies, none are so common as those 
which testify to a deep and universal belief in the 
interference of the Almighty in hnman affairs, con- 
tinual, and occasionally manifest. Such a belief may 
and does dwindle into superstition, and it is all the 
more likely to do so if it be not recognized, and if 
it be even denounced, and so driven into the dark 
comers of individual minds as little fanaticisms. It 
is very commonly observed by objectors that yoa 
don't hear such incidents first hand, and that second- 
hand reports are good for nothing. Btit it takes more 
than ordinary courage for any one to tell anything of 
the sort first hand, for in the very act of telling it he 
is held by many to forfeit all claim to respect and 
even belief. 




What were the leiiding issues between the Church 
^Of England and the Church of Rome, as I had been 
ftnrly taught to regard them ? Moat Englishmen 
woald exclaim at once that truth was the first point, 
^Tbe Church of Rome, they would say, is a fabric of 
But already, forty years ago, all the party of 
igresa, all the leaders of thought, all the philosoph- 
.1 institutions, and most of the Liberal stiitesmeu, 
Iwlieved the Bible also to be a fabric of lies. The 
IBcred history, the sacred canon, and the sacred text 
' Were now in the same category with the most aatound- 
iijg Roman legends and the most flagrant forgeries. 
The uncompromising enemies of Rome were on peace- 
ful and friendly terms with thoae who believed the 
Bible a string of fables and the Church of England a 
ttsurpation. But if I go farther back, indeed now 
twice SB far, I find that actual, indeed inevitable, 
LibenUism was tlie rule of English society. In the 
all-impoitant matter of edacation there was no help 
_ for it. For two years, from 1811, I went to tire only 
day school at Gainsbro'. It was kept by a 
rininn brother and sister, assisted by the widow of 
I Independent minister, for whose son my father 
i a subscription to send him to Rotlitrham 
One of my godfathers was a Sociniiin. We 
e moat intimate ternu with the Soctnian 
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minister, and his children were our chief nurseiy 1 
friends. The Evangelical curate was found one day 
standing in the vestibule of the Unitarian chapel to 
pick up strange utterances, and great was the storm 
that fell on him. In the year 1817, I and my brother 
were going to the only classical scliool at Derby, 
kept by a scoffing, clever, and idle Unitarian minis- 
ter, a friend of Tom Moore, and the prophet, teacher, 
and guide of the Strutt fiimily. Towards the end of 
the week he used to be for hours at hia desk copying 
Blair's Sermons in shorthand. Good sermons they 
are, though one thing they lack. 

Most of the young people in Derby or the neigh- 
borhood, if their parents could afford it, had lessona 
in mathematics, penmanship, and ciphering from 
George Spencer, mentioned above, a strenuous up- 
holder of truth, justice, and purity, but without any 
faith or religion whatever, as far aa one could see. 
It was generally complained that he talked more 
tlian he taught, and in fact made hia lessons the 
vehicle of his opinions. It was borne because he was 
a very interesting talker, ami still more because there 
was nobody else to have in hia place. He was a 
necessity, and an agreeable one. Truth was not in 
those days the supreme object of contention between 
any two ehurchea, or between the Church of England 
and the dissenters generally. 

The next reply would possibly be the English jeal- 
ousy and fear of the supernatural, especially when 
supposed or pretended to be in the hands of human 
authorities. The Roman Church peopled the air 
with spiritual existences and powers, by whose con- 
vei-se and assistance it could overcome all secular 
opposition. This fear was and is universal, but with 
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stntngeineonBistenciea. People of all classes believe 
ill pretematuml interference, though of the moat 
11 naccmm table, casual, and even ridiculous kinds. 
Absurd ideas of luck are universal. As I myself do 
believe in a Providence working in the midst of ua, so 
J trace threads of special causation ever working to 
wortliy ends. But such a belief is not confined to 
\B BuperstitioDS. It creeps out in the speculations of 
wisest, unless indeed they are Bitting down to 
wnte a book showing that there is no such thing. 
The terror of the supernatural culminates when the 
awfol element is placed in authorized hands and 
'ctly associated with material means and forms. 
woman whom I had often to see as a parish eler- 
in had excused or overlooked in her favorite son 
les and abominations that it would take p:iges to 
Dierate, and had just been helping him to bully 
poor deserted wife into giving up some baby 
she fondly cherished, and a sum of money that 
come to her after her desertion, for the benefit of 
pariimour. More I could say, and worse. But 
woman shuddered with unaffected horror at the 
.very that the minister blesses the water in the 
jn-evious to baptism. 

ic exact nature of this horror it is not easy to 
tt«, but no doubt it has to do with the extreme 
lugnaiice felt to attaching significance to certain 
nl words in Scripture. It may be the flesh 
inking from the thought of the Almighty being so 
ir and working by mysterious ways; hut I supjiose 
I be ascribed mare to David's fear of being 
in the hands of man. For myself, I never 
put bounds to supernaturnl agency ; and while 
uuiit myself to positive statements ex- 
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cinding many good men from the very pale of Chris- 
tian belief, on the othei- hand I could not go along 
with those who were as absolnte and dictatorial in 
their negative definitions. If I should ever be com- 
pelled to decide, I woald not be negative at all 
events. 

Another issue there waa between the two churches, 
which I suppose to be, with much change of form, 
the sarae that there has always been in this country. 
It is the question of spiritual loyalty. Will you be 
loya! to the Pope or to the King ? The latter alter- 
native has come to mean loyalty to the Constitution, 
the traditional character, and the customs of this 
country. Till several thousand of the best men and 
women in England had gone over to Rome, any indi- 
vidual venturing on that step was a deserter, a rene- 
gade, a turncoat, and everything that was bad, odious, 
and contemptible. The feeling in its intense form 
had come down from the Reformation, when any- 
body who disputed the royal- supremacy in spiritual 
causes was hung, dravm, and quartered, and his 
head and quarters stuck up over the chief gate of the 
town. The feeling was renewed and embittered 
from time to time by fresh outbreaks of Irish an- 
archy. 

This loyalty, even if it were darkness, waa felt. 
Of all sentiments loyalty is that which most endures 
changes, not only in circum stances, but in the object 
of its regard. In the questions between us and Rome, 
on neither side is it easy to define and describe the 
object of loyalty. All who protest against Rome in 
this country are devotedly loyal to something, which 
they believe to be common among themselves, though 
no two agree what it is. The sentiment is indeed all 
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the Btrongcr because it ciinnot explain itself, and is 
proof against the assaults of reason. 

Forty years ago, even more than now, a convert 
to Romanism had no future in this world. That 
sbowed the dire character of the issue at stake. The -^ 
CTent proved that to the great multitude who had '■ 
jed the Oxford movement, this was no t«rror. It 
B plainly disregarded by the thousands that went 
Peter, many not knowing how they were to earn their 
daily bread, and it was never imputed to those that 
did not go over that they were deterred by this ap- 
prehension. 
^V If I hesitate to recall more of the workings of my 
^Hu'"' ut that critical epoch, if I even feel I have not 
^Ipmie justice to those wliieb I have now confessed to, 
^^\ Oiiist remind my readers that over those strange 
Marchings and misgivings there hare now ebbed and 
flowed for near forty years the tides of a great ocean, 
and there have rolled to and fro the sands of a great 
desert. People may perhaps remember what they 
•aw and heard forty years ago. But they cannot so 
easily remember what they were themselves, unless 
indeed they take greater pains to preserve intact and 
unrhattgt^d a grand individuality than I have done, 
lint why did I go so far, and why did I not go 
rther? Why enter upon arguments, and not accept 
leir conclusions ? Why advance to stand still, and 
\ doing so commit myself to a tinal retreat ? The 
tona of this lame and impotent conclusion lay 
liin myself, wide apart from the great controversy 
I which I was but an intruder, I was never really 
|iou«, in a sober, business'like fasliion. I h;id 
iter the power nor the will to enter into any great 
leot with the resolution to accept the legitimato 
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conclusion. Even when I was sacrificing my Jays, 
my strength, my means, my prospects, my peace and 
quiet, all I had, to the cause, it waa an earthly con- 
test, not a spiritual one. It occupied me, it excited 
me. it gratified my vanity, it soothed my self-com- 
placeiicy, it identified me with what I honestly be- 
lieved to be a very grand crusade, it ofEered roe the 
hopes of contributing to great achievements. But 
good as the cause might be, and considerable as my 
part might be in it, I was never the better man 
for it, and, not being the better, I never waa the 
wiser. In fact it was to me, all or most of it, au out- 
side affair. 

I Bometimes felt a sort of parallelism in the c&se 
of the Rev, Mr. Brown, described by one of the 
easayista of the last century. Though a good, kind, 
and useful man, an excellent preacher, dutiful in all 
his relations, he was all his life under the miserable 
impression that he bad no soul. He had searched 
and probed and found it not. What he did was by 
impulse, necessity, law, attraction and resolution of 
Burroundiug forces, not by any independent, judicial, 
and controlling volition. He was the very thing our 
evolutionista delight to imagine themselves; but Mr. 
Brown, who had no philosophical system to sufiport, 
could not be reconciled to the want of a personal 
identity. One may justly ask what part of his nature 
it waa that felt this life-long misery. It could not be 
his body, for the body is found to be capable of 
getting on very contentedly without a soul, or, what 
is the same thing, without recognizing it. It must 
have been the soul, and by that proof one is happy 
to feel certain that Mr. Browu had a soul, though 
smitten, probably from early years, with some pain- 
ful, though not fatal, infirmity. 
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My case was really worse tlian Mr. Brown's, for 
he must have been half mad, and I, say, only a 
qoarter mad, which made me more respoiiailile. I 
never doubted I had a soul, and on that account, 
perhaps, left it to take care of itself. I was before 
the world ; I had enjoyed many special favors of 
Providence ; I was acting a considerable part ; I was 
the companion of many noble personages ; I was 
moving, writing, doing, and satisfying myself with 
the work of my own hands ; I was seeing a great 
work going on all aronnd me; I was fighting giants 
with my sling and stone ; I was exercising fuiictioiia 
important and appreciated in the literary and relig- 
ious world; I had always more contempt than I 
conld express for inferior understiuidings, even when 
combined with sterling moral and religious qualities. 
But Mr, Brown might have been and done all this 
without a soul, and without even discerning the want 
of it. 

The commanding faculty, however, the real con- 
Rcieiice, the true master of the bouse, that is the soul, 
I certainly had, as I stilt have ; but I then let it, 
that is myself, alone, while I was pothering about all 
the world. The result is, all I did, or said, or wrote, 
I under inevitable misguidance, haphazard work ; 
H, shortcomings, needless things done, needful 

inga left undone ; wild sallies, sad collapses, melan- 
^Bltoly breakdowns, driving the chariot of the eun in 
the raoruing, wallowing in a bog before noon. Even 
Acliild that ^ttid its prayers regularly, and examined 

Er, and repented of what was amiss, would be 
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HATBB AND INGOUVILLB. 

By the second week of July, 1843, my wife had re- 
turned from a course of viBifcs, in which she had sought 
for sleep, but in vain. She desired to try more thor- 
ough change. Neither she nor I had ever been out 
of England, I provided for my duty, borrowed £50 
from my principal tithe-payer on the Michaelmas ac- 
count, and drove to Southampton, whence we crossed 
to Havre, In the passage I recognized Mr, Evans, 
the Vicar of Pusey, whose acquaintance I had made 
eleven years before this. He was returning to his 
family, settled for a time at Caen, for cheapness, and 
for the language. On our landing, most of the pas- 
sengers accepted the invitation of Mr. Wheeler to his 
English hotel. There we bad a wholesome early din- 
ner for two francs a head, Mr. Wheeler himself pre- 
siding. 

I then walked up and down the quay. No words 
can express the exhilaration I felt in the sights and 
sounds of a new world. The air seemed clearer, the 
sty brighter, the pace of life quicker, the voices 
sweeter, the manners and gestures those of ladies and 
gentlemen. The women, very simply and neatly 
dressed without shawls, with light caps and light 
shoes, looked as if they went in and out of their 
houses without change. There was no costume to be 
seen here. The quay was lined with shops full o£ 
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the things brought home by sailors ; every variety of 
caged birds, mookeya, shells, corals, and the garments, 
ornaments, and weapons of natives. The town is not 
andent. Its chief antiquity is a large round tower 
flanking the inouth of the harbor, built, I think, by 
Francis I. The general look of things is modern ; 
the imposing fortifications — since levelled — were 
of course by Vauban. Notre Dame is comparatively 
modem and disappointing. I entered and found 
groups of worshippers all over, on their knees at this 
altar, or that picture or image, as it might be. The 
streets were noisy, close, and hot. The church was 
oool and quiet. The worshippers came and went, 
sprinkling themselves, or one another, with holy 
water, and crossing themselves. 

Going up the harbor I came to a large dock crowded 
with ships, most of them with sacred names, one of 
them St. Angustine, of whom I was soon to hear so 
much. The full figures of the saints, in many-colored 
Tcstmenta, adorned the prows. Crowds of men were 
busy nnlading immense bales of cotton. The town, 
u I soon found, was full and overHowiDg with cotton. 
Every couch-house and stable, every shed, was filled 
wilb cotton bales. Long trains of carts were convey- 
ing it to mills in the interior, each cart made with two 
foltx, thirty feet long, across the axle-tree of two enor- 
tnooB wheels, forming at once the body and the shafts. 
There was always a long-legged horse in the shafts, a 
stroogitr horse before him, and a clever little horse in 
frcmt. Whenever these carts had surmounted a hill, 
and were to descend the other side, the leading horse 
and oren Uie second also, if necessary, were detached 
from the front and attached to the re«r. The remain- 
ing home or horses in front were then made to ad- 
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vaiiee, dragging the others backwards. If the down- 
ward pace became dangeroualy rapid, the horae or 
horses in the rear were flogged to excite tbem to 
greater reaiatance. In one or two windowa were 
plaua of a contemplated railway from Havre to Paria. 
This surprised nau more than anything else I saw, 
for, living in the country so many years, I had settled 
into the idea that railways were peculiarly English, 
and that Frenchmen could not be trusted with such 
tremendous devices. I had scarcely believed my 
senses when I heard some of the engine-men on board 
our steamer talk French. Yet I was gratified to ob- 
serve that the world generally was learning. 

At the upper eud of the dock was the shell of a. 
splendid opera house burnt a few weeks before, im me* 
diately after the performance of Roberto U D'lavolo. 
The manager, who had just gone to bed, found tha 
flames outside his chamber door, and got out of the 
window upon the broad cornice. There he stood, or 
paced, imploring aid, which was impossible. After 
being halt burnt he threw himself down and was 
killed. It did not seem to me a proper place for tf 
theatre, but of couree the object was to catch thepoop^ 
sailors. 

After a night at Mr. Wheeler's we crossed the forti- 
fications, and went up a very steep, narrow street into 
Ingouville, looking out for desirable lodgings. We- 
soon closed with some a good way up, next door to 
a house occupied by an English clergyman, his wife," 
and a clever and protty daughter. From our windows' 
we commanded the most beautiful view I hdd therf 
seen in the worlJ. Since that I have seen many of' 
the grand panoramas people travel a thousand miles 
to see, if haply the sky favors them, but this still 
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holds its own in my memory. Havre with its docks 
aod fortifications lay at our feet, but far below ; be- 
yond liiy tlie ocean and the broad cBtuary of the Seine, 
all alive with small craft, and beyond the latter Hon- 
Qeur, backed by a range of hilla, and a famous sailor's 
diurch crowning one of the summits. 

Wo had almost a superfluity of attendance, for the 
vife and three daughters of the ship's captain, to 
vbom the house belonged, competed for the honor and 
pleasnre of waiting on us. Ad^le, Celeste — I wish 
[ could reniemher the other name — were good-look- 
ing, good-natured, and sprightly girls, whom we set 
down as fair specimens of the country. Later expe- 
rii-nces lead me to suspect that they would have 
amiued a Parisian as much as they did us. Tiiey 
were always in and out, always running up and down 
tbe Btnirs, like the angels in a picture of Jacob's lad- 
der. If we asked a question it was sure to involve an 
' Ininediate appeal to the room below, answered as 
■nick and shrill. While waiting on us one of them 
nnddenly uttered a thrilling scream. It was to call the 
fttteution of the family below to the/eu d'arlifii-e — a 
iky-rocket rising from the town. Our maid from Sal- 
Ubary Plain, who lived below with the family, and 
could not speak or understand a word of French, was 
in a maze of enchantment. Our clerical neighbor had 
been in his house for some time, and he told us our 
people were honest and good, but that the education 
o( tbu lliree young ladies had been neglected. How 
they did stare at us, and, I must confess it, how wa 
did Hbire at them I I found it impcesible to keep my 
nyra oET. 
iSx. Bowles very kindly took my wife and child 
rres, while I walked ahead into " the boweltt j 
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of the land." The village roads were of a blaokf' 

friable earth, which the least rain turned into deep 
mud. The fences were everywhere bad. Every 
C[uarter of a mile one came to a pair of immense 
Btune gateposts, with cornice and carvings, to indicute 
the gentility of the proprietor, seldom with a gate or 
even a pasaable road between them. All the vilL'ige 
women had short petticoats, bare legs, big aabota, 
or naked feet, and a coarse variety of the common 
Englishman's nigbtcup, jauntily placed a little on 
one side. I was told they were got for three-penc« 
apiece at tbe shops. As the women bad good legs^ 
held themselves up well, and looked you in the facai, 
I could not have wished to improve their coatumei. 
but it was not what I had expected. 

In the outskirts of a villiige I came on a sigbfc 
which might serve to allay the prevailing panic of 
France flooding us with cheap corn. In a trianguli 
bit of ground, may be an acre, not more, an old maa» 
his wife, and a lad, were in difficulties with a plough^ 
furnished with two wheels as big as those of a coatep- 
monger's cart, and drawn by a lean horse, a cow, and 
an ass. Not only at the end of every furrow, but ia 
the middle of it, the whole apparatus fell out of gear, 
and a council of war was held to consider what under 
the circumstances was best to be done. The two 
farmers I had left in Salisbuiy Plain had, 
thousand acres, the other six hundred ; with J aii( 
afraid to say how many good horses. Here wa 
the bugbear our knavish politicians were frightenin| 
them with. I tried to work out the problem befor 
me to its economical results, but did not succeed u 
making it out quite so absurd as I expected. If theaa 
people had no money, or not enough to run any risks 
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with, they coald only do their beet with the materials 
on hand, namely, their three selves, the three ani- 
mals, the rickety old plongli, and fodder enough to 
IcM^p the cow ill milk and the other creatures on 
their legs. The interior of the plateau over Havre 
waa not picturesque, and even France I found could 
beduU. 

Oar cooking at Ingouville was of course oily, and 
my invalid wife could not touch it. She soon felt a 
emving fur English fare. Was there such a thing as 
an English ham in Havre? Failing that, she must 
bare Boroe English cheese. I spent some hours in 
investigating the food resources of this populous town. 
As to the ham, I started with a misgiving, for I had 
not seen a fat pig since we had landed. There were 
hams in the shops that looked like hard brown stones 
picked up from the seashore. I expressly asked for 
an English ham. There bad never been such a 
LAuig in Havre, they assured me. Why send to 
Ingland for hams, when they had too many pigs at 
no? 

[ had to fall back on cheese. I walked twice up 
I down the chief street, and several streets inter- 
ting it, and could not see anything an Englishman 
■aid admit to be cheese, or could mistake for it. 
When I asked for cheese I waa referred to the 
market women, who exhibited in their barrows what 
looked like crumpets. Venturing to ask one of them 
what sort of cheese it was, she instantly, without 
givini^ me time to get out of the way, cut one in two, 
when there came out a stench which even now, at the 
rennembrance, comes up to my nose. At last some- 
tliing iu a glass case caught my eye. It might he a 
rery ancioot piece of cheese. So it was. It scarcely 
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held togetber. There was a pound of it. I 
the price. Had it bet'n fresh, the price would have 
been three fra,nc8, that ia half-a-crown. But I might 
have it for two francs, that ia one and eight-pence. I 
declined, and had to return home empty-handed. 

Mr. Bowles had brought with him to France an 
open carriage and a good horse. i-Ie soon found 
himself in a gi'eat difficulty. The pedestrians occu- 
pied the whole of the narrow streets, whether moving 
or standing in groups. They got out of the way for 
the public cabs, but not for the foreigner, — so I: 
agined. Complaining of this to a French gent.h 
he was told that if he drove as fast as the cabmen 
he would find the course as clear as they did. The 
fact was he had been creeping along at a snail's pac« 
for fear of accidents, and they were not used to it 
After that he rattled down the descent into Havre, 
and never hurt anybody or had an angry word. 

This will remind many of my readers of the horaa 
races, as they are called, in the Roman Carnival. 
The horses, without riders, and infuriated by squibs 
and cnickers going off all about them, gallop the 
length of the Corso, 90 closely packed with people 
as to seem incapable of holding anything more. 
the horses' hoofs and the shouts of the crowd draw 
nearer, the people jump right and left, just in time, 
and immediately close again when the animals have 
gone by. 

Passing through M. Normand'a shipbuilding yard, 
I noticed something queer i» the framework of a 
small ship on the stocks. It was an experimental 
screw steamer ; one of the first. 
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After a fortnight at Ingouville we went by sea to 
Cwn. Croasing the mouth of the Seine, aud steam- 
ing up the OriH', we saw by the way the httle chance 
KRpoleOQ had of making Caen a cunsiiierable port. 
hfl general view of the city ia justly compared by 
ittrists to that of Oxford. There aie even more 
ehtirch towers and fine buildings oE all ages. The 
stone, properly selected and managed, ia about the 
best in the world, at least for a pure atmosphere. 
The old town is built upon a rock ; the nexv town on 
a b<^, tlie result being that, as at Pisa, there is hardly 
s perpendicular or horizontal line in it. 

It was taken for granted that we were come to see 
the races, to be run in tho hippodrome, a mile course, 
if BO much, on a meadow close to the new town. We 
looked out for lodgings cheap and picturesque, and 
w«re prepared to pay for it " by the nose." These wa 
fbond at M. Marie's, a plumber and glazier, in Place 
e ^owcAfWe, just opposite the famous Ah- 
: hommeg, and a pile of building which we 
ideretood to be the remains of the old ducal pahtce. 
s wife was Marie, and his only child Marie, 
t) or eight years old, still wearing her Confirma- 
Every room in the house was floored with 
I, and the circular stone staircase was encrusted 
; inch thick with the dirt of many centuries, and, 
lere not so preserved, the steps were woru away. 
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Having long been acquainted with Pngin's " Wor- 
mandy," I quickly went the round of the originals. 
The interior of St. Etit^nne, or the Abhaye fliM 
hommes^ a church of cathedral dimensions, is much 
lighter than that of our own Norman clinrches of 
even a later date. Upon an immense slab in the 
choir is deep engraved, GciLLAUME LB Conqde- 
EAST. Our dear friends the Huguenots, nay our 
rerered ancestors many of us may say, did their best 
to scatter the bones of the giant ; though the Revolu- 
tionists seem to have found Bometbing left to wreak 
their fury on. St. Pierre, with its wonderful per- 
forated spire, is placed so low and is so beset with 
nuisances, that we might pass it with little notica 
But it shows afar. Some of the churches are lamen- 
table ruins. The older St. Etienne, I think the one 
with a large relief of the Conqueror on horseback, ia 
a store for firewood and for rags. 

The picturesque tower of St. Nicholaa has been 
gutted for a shot towePj and it has been found even 
necessary to cut away about a quarter of the spiral 
staircase the whole height. At every round you have 
to stride over a yawning abyss, and receive at the 
same time a shower of molten metal on your hat and 
clothes. It ia one of the things one does on faith ; 
you are told to do it, and you see somebody else doing 
it ; then you do it yourself, and think no more about 
iL The shower is not to be compared to a discharge 
of confetti, or even to an ordinary hailstorm. 

Of the original church, now called the Ahbaye 
aux dames, founded by Matilda, the great mother of 
a thousand kings, there remain extensive ruins, and a 
portion kept up for the Nuns, or Sisters of Charity, 
and the patients of the Hdtel-Dleu- The nunnery 



k Mid to have been restricted to the nobteaae. The 
present baildings date from early last century, and 
are magnilicent. Tliey make a, hospital far surpassing 
anything I bad seen before, though I knew well the 
iDfirmaries of Derby, Northampton, and Salisbury, 
each said to have singular claims. The wards were 
spacious and lofty ; eveiy bed had its little table, ita 
books and its ornaments ; with a sacred picture or 
image over head, and whatever one may expect in 
well-appointed bedroom. The Sisters of Charity 
) moving about gently and silently. I had not 
ten anything to compare with the culiiiary arrange- 
Walking into the country I soon came on a 
ist mass of ruins, apparently fresh from the hands 
[ the mason and the sculptor. It was a religious 
liouse, inteiTupted and then destroyed at the great 
Revolution. 

Everything here indicated that wa were in France, 
and in the Normandy of history and of travel. The 
men ^ore blouses, the vehicles were rude and aiiti- 
qiuite)! ; the little children called out Le petit cochon! 
mt the child with us, and threw stones at us on the 
Bly. Handsome women, old and young, were walking 
about with magnificent fabrics of lace towering over 
their heads half a yard or more, with lace streamers 
descending below their shoulders. One of these girls 
was attnicting the attention of the whole town by her 
rtatnre, ber beauty, and her stately bearing. They 
were coming out, and this was their introduction 
to such society as was open to them. Thoy were 
peasant proprietors, with some land and plenty of 
money. We were told the framework of their tall 
oaps was sometimes several centuries old, and that 
^■Abe litoe itself might sometimes bo two centuries; 
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indeed, that some of these caps were worth sevei 
hundred pouiidB apiece. Of coarse the wearera had 
chaperons, who seemet! proud of their charges, and 
with their eyes well about them. 

The Duke and Duchesa de Nemours had come to 
spend the race week at Caen. The Orleanista there 
were said to be between two fires, the Legitimists and 
the RepuhlicaoB, and they wanted encouragement. 
There were two grand functions at the Cathedral, and 
the Duke and Duchesa appeared in state. The occa- 
Q of the first I forget, but it was ill attended, and 
this I was told was an intended slight. 

The next occasion was the first anniversary of the 
death of the Duke of Orleans, and the solemn mass 
for the repose of his soul. It appeared to me that 
besides the military, all Caen was there, the greater 
part in robes of office, order, or guild. Talk of the 
trappings of monarchy ! I have seldom seen such 
a display of robes as at the funeral of a hospital 
physician at Paris three years ago. The most im- 
posing feature of the ceremony at Caeu was a semi- 
circle of sappers, big fellows, with tall fur caps, black 
beards, white aprons, and burnished axes, behind the 
altar. In the open space before the altar were the 
Duke and Duchess on their knees, the former just a 
foot or two from the slab of the Conqueror. With 
i, very small coin I induced a countrywoman to sell 
me her gripe on the raihng round the choir, and then, 
mounted two or three steps, 1 could survey the whole 
scene. At the usual time in the service, for I was 
now beginning to be familiar with it, a priest so I 
aposed him to be, came round with a plate, collect- 
ing alma pour le mart; that is, so I interpreted it, for 
the repose of the Duke of Orleans' soul. He held hia 
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fllate resolutely to tbe Duke de Nemours for not leas 
thao a minute, the Duke remaining immovable. At 
last an equerry, I suppiiae it was, advanced from the 
circle and said a word to the priest, who withdrew. 
Several times we met the Duke and Duchesa driving 
through the streets. No hats were taken off, as I waa 
told they would have been to any princes of the older 
bouse. 

Mr. Evana, the Pusey clergyman, who had invited 
OS to call on him, was very hospitable and very 
Berviceable to us, and through him we made acquaint- 
ances who called and left their cards at the glazier's 
■hop for us. Of Dr, Webber. Dean of Ripon, and 
one or two receptions at his handsome apartments, 
occasionally occupied by the first Emperor I believe, 
in the new town, I have a most agreeable remem- 
brance. 

I cannot remember how we became acquainted 
with Mdlle. Tyrrell. The moment I saw her and 
heard her name, I recognized her unmistakable like- 
ness to a Miss Tyrrell I knew in Salisbury Plain, 
■ince better known for her cottage hospital and other 
good deeds at llfracoinbe. Figure, eyes, hair, fea- 
tures, expression, and manner all the same; the 
character too. Mademoiselle told U9 these were the 
filutracteristica of the whole family. They had all 
4ark brown eyes, and they were all blunt, truthful, 
and good. She was very kind, and would do any- 
thing for as, occasionally putting my courage to the 
proof and my shyness to contusion. 

She must tiike us over Le Bon Sauveur. It was a 
gmnd establishment, covering a large are.'\, but with 
(mgtilttr and homely buildings, in which Nuns or 
Sisters took charge of schools, orphans, deaf and 
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dumb, idiots, sick people, nnd it seemed to me, idl 1 
that wanted help. For these multifariouB purposes 
there wore four sources of support, — the city, the 
department, the state, and charitable people. We 
were in the heart of this universal refuge when it was 
explained to the Nuns that I was a priest, and that 
the lady with me was my wife. They shrugged their 
shoulders, exclaimed Mun Dleu ! uplifted their hands 
and exchanged glances one with another. Our visit 
proved unwelcome and fruitless, and I was a little 
put out with my well-intentioned guide. 

Mdlle. Tyrrell it proved was really a cousin of our 
Enghah Miss Tyrrell, but in a very remote d^ree. 
Tyrrell, whose glancing arrow killed Rufus, fled to 
Normandy, and was never allowed to return. His 
eldest son had to share his banishment. The second 
son, having no pretence to the inheritance, was al- 
lowed to settle in England. Mademoiselle was de- 
scended from the older son. Miss from the younger. 
Unless, what is not unlikely, there were intermai*- 
riages, the ladies were only related in the twenty- 
fourth degree of consanguinity. That they should 
have a strong family resemblance will not surprise 
any student of genealogies. 

In the cornfields, all about the upper town of Caen, 
we saw immense wheels, of a very light construc- 
tion, rising twenty feet above the ground. These are 
called eerffles d' Mercule. Every now and then, half 
a dozen men clamber up the circumference and set 
the wheel revolving. In this simple way blocks of 
stone, each weighing as much as seven or eight tons, 
are drawn along the galleries of the quarries seventy 
feet below the surface, and up the shafts. 

Our good friend Mr. Evans asked ua to partake of 
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ft gmt treat his children were looking forward to. I 
think we became as absorbed in tbe prosptict as his 
children were. He bad received from home a real 
English ham. A ham with peas and boiled potatoes 
was a banquet for tbe Olympian deities. Perhaps one 
of our party would have thought the menu improved 
with bitter ale ; but nothing could be better than tbe 
ordinaire, straight from Bordeaux, in the tun, and 
bottled by Mr. Evans himself, costing him only two- 
nee or threepence the bottle. 

We wished to go to Bayeux to see the Cathedral 
Mid the Tapestry-, but, as our resources were limited, 
I dreaded any enlargement of our plans. Mr. Evans 
told us how to do it easily and cheaply. Early in 
tbe morning he took us to a cab-stand where he was 
known, and made an agreement with the driver of a 
Tery rough hooded vehitle, with horse to match, tJiat 
I was to have the use of it a whole day for ten franca. 
Diamiasing the driver, who seemed right glad of a 
holiday, 1 mounted and drove to Bayeux, seventeen 
miles oS. The country assumed an English charac- 
ter, good farm buildings, large green fields, fine cattle, 
and hedgerows. At Bayeux we bad been told to ex- 
pi-ct an English- looking population, for it was a Saxon 
tribe the Normans had made terms with. The peo- 
ple I thoQght handsome, solid and well built, but not 
perceptibly Saxon. The interior of tbe catbedral is 
beautiful ; all diaper work, as in Westminster Abbey. 
'2t was a reminder of my poor unfinished church at 
Cbold^rton, for it was evident tbe nave had been 
fcoilt to half its height, and then left to the elements 
for » century. The tapestry, in a large room built 
for the purpose, we examined very closely. It ia 
k wODderful combination of simplicity and vigor ; 
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all alive with great ideas struggling for expression 
through a very rude medium. I held up the child to 
see the work closely. As ita wont was wlien held up 
in that fashion, it kicked a foot through one of the 
panes of glass. There's niy cheap journey to Bay- 
euxl I said to myself, thinking the damage would be 
twenty francs or more. The custodian, a remarkably 
fine specimen of the Norman womankind, went off, at 
our request, to a glazier. He came, looking very 
grave. Carefully measuring the broken pane, which 
was not less than twenty inches square, he said the 
new pane would be two francs, and the cost of put- 
ting it in half a franc, altogether two and a penny of 
our money, I drew breath again, and have ever since 
believed Bayeux the most simple and honest city in 
the civilized world. A few years after I had occasion 
to consider the ghias duties, and my principle througli 
that question was that England should be made as 
like as possible to Bayeux. 

It was quite dark before we got back to Caen, At 
the entrance of the town the usual officer of the octroi 
stopped na, and presented himself at the side with a 
lamp, and something very like a long sword. " Any 
wine, or fruit? " he asked, and was proceeding, so it 
seemed, to run his sword through a bundle lying on 
the seat. Happily he was stopped in time, for it vraa 
the child. 
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CHAPTER CXIII. 

LANQEHNB. 

Caen has a great secret, which it keeps to itself, at 
Imst from foreigners. It is Langruae. I cannot find 
H in any map or handbook, I never heard of it he- 
fore I went to Caen, and I have never heard of it 
dnc-e. It is one of a long string of villages lining tlie 
it of Calvados; the one nearest to Caen. The 
It is ironboiind, aa they say. Nothing higger than 

small lioat can approach it. For thirty miles of 
cooAt the Caen stone stretches into the sea, forming 
ft rocky bottom for at least four miles from the shore. 
A line of lofty perforated church spires warns strange 
Tesauls off the shore. The coast people are primitive 
and religiotis. Mdlle. Tyrrell and Mr. Evans agreed 
that we must not leave Caen without a week or more 
st Langrune. The clergy and the old noblesee went 
there to be out of the way. People lived quietly and 
sociably at I.nngrune. 

So we went there in a crowded omnibus. The 
cpringB were light, and every now and then the body 
of the vehicle came down with a frightful bump on 

IB solid axletrcL'S. Half a mile out of the town the 

nrer alighted, took two blocks of wood, evidently 
pared for the emergency, forced them into the 
springs, and stopped their play altogether. Under 
these cinumstances I had a distant and not very cnm- 
brtkhle view of Chfiteau le Henri, krgely imitated in 
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modern Englisb mansions. At length we found oup- 
BelvBB on a low seiiahore, no scenery, no shipping, not 
much in the way of buildings, no hotel, no bathing- 
machines, or other outward signs of a watering-place. 

We found shelter with another Madame Marie, 
patronized by the English clergy. One of them, a 
chaplain, she would be always talking about. He 
would drop in late from Caen, knock at the door, and 
throw lumps of earth at her window : " You bite, 
why don't you come down ? Why don't you open 
the door, you bHe ? " You may call a Frenchwoman 
a hete a hundred times, but not stupids once. That 'a 
an eternal separation. 

Mdlle. Tyrrell had secured for us the earliest atten- 
tion of two prieats, who with their sister, a young lady 
in some employment at Caen, were taking their holi- 
day at Langrune, There were many clergy there, and 
some apparently studying for Orders, but these two 
were eyideutly distinguished among them, and were 
of a higher type. M. Achille Valroger had targe, 
dai'k, flashing eyes, fine features, a mouth combining 
sweetnesa and power, and a good figure as well. 
His brother Hyacinthe had a strong family likeness, 
but his expression was more that of tenderness and 
of mild humor, and he wus a lame, misshapen dwarf. 

They were most agreeable talkers, and they re- 
minded me of my old Oxford friends, in spite of the 
difficulty of communication. For our sake they la- 
bored to express every sylliihle slowly and distinctly, 
and generally succeeded. They had heard much of 
what was going on in England and at Oxford, and 
they were familiar with the names of Newman and 
Pusey ; indeed they knew some bits of their writings 
better than I did. They took it for granted that 
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1 would Join their communion, and that he 
inly lingering in order to bring more with him 
in the end. This they seemed to thini: a natural and 
proper proceeding, and I should doubt whether there 
exists a Frenchmnn capable of thinking otherwise, 

It may seem unwarrantable to attribute to a gi'eat 
and gallant nation a moral code which few EngUsh- 
men would be found to tolemte ; but France is a mil- 
itary nation, and has also ever been divided into par- 
ties practically at war, and observing the old maxim 
that all is fair in lore and in war. We Englishmen 
hardly know what a great blessing we enjoy in being 
nble upnn the whole to observe the code of honor, 
even while we disagree. 

How the Valrogers came to know the lady was 
Newman's sister I cannot remember. My case was 
plain in their eyes. It was that of the young Augus- 
tine, and through a couise of St. Augustine, chiiptar 
and verse, they proceeded to take me. 1 walked with 
them every day, and, strange to say, talked. My 
readers will ask in what langut^. Though I wrote 
a good French letter the year of the battle of Wa- 
terlooi, I have never been able to talk in French. I 
have never even attempted. On the other hand my 
clerical friends could not talk or understand a word of 
Kiiglish. There was nothing else to be done. I 
talked Latin. Nobody knows what he Ciin do till he 
tries. Every time it was my "neck verse; " I must 
reply, and make myself nnderstood. My Latin was 
certniuly neither colloquial, nor theological, nor phiU 
osophtcal. Newman used to tell me it wiis hardly 
prose at all, but made up of scraps of Virgil and 
Ovid. However, I was understood. 
m My friends were very much interested in Oxford, 
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which was evidently something quite beyond their 
conceptions. Of the theological course pursued there 
I could give no account. As they answered my quea- 
tions by rule, they expected ine to do the same. They 
■would tell me iheir own Bystein, why could not I tell 
them nurs ? On one puint I had the advantage. My 
little Oxford Greek Testament must have been lying 
about, for they were told I could ri'ad the originai 
into English. They could hardly believe it possible, 
unless I were a most accoropliahed scholar wliosefarae 
would go before him. But they evidently thought it 
a superfluous accomplishment. The cumulated strain 
upon me I found considerable, especially as there 
were two of tliem, and when one ceased the other be- 
gan. But happily they could change the subject, and 
be very amusing. 

Subsequent reflection satisfied me that besides mis- 
takes of a more palpable character, the use of Latin 
had one general ill tendency. It is the language of 
grand sentiments and big things. I was in the ease 
of a common shopkeeper, not a bit better than his 
neighbors, talking Bible. The medium itself involved 
hypocrisy and a baseless assumption. This was our 
first visit to a foreign soil, and we did not appear to 
be in want of means in comparison with ordinary 
Frenchmen. So our friends asked why wo had not 
gone to Paris, instead of wasting our time at Caen 
and Langrune. No Frenchman would hesitate for a 
moment where to go. He, or she, would rather be at 
Paris, with a bloody Revolution raging all round, than 
enjoying peace and safety in the provinces. So the 
question was natural. 

The answer I gave fills me with shame as I write 
it, but yet was not wholly unreal. I said I did not 
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MT© to go to a city which had been the scene of such 
terrible events. I wished to see France, not Paria ; 
France as she used to be. This was a aentiment 
above the scale of my friends, and they looked on me 
H9 a sublime churacter indeed, and a great prize, if 
they could secure me. As a fact, the horrors of the 
grt-at Revolution were fresh in my boyhood. I had 
also felt extreme indignation at the then rei^ent tri- 
umph of the long Orleanist intrigues. So I was inore 
than satisfied to take our holiday at Caen, of which 
my arch itectu nil books had told me so much. Several 
irf my Oxford friends had taken X20 or £?sQ in their 
xsketa, and spent a month pleasantly in Normandy 
1 Brittany. Yet, as I think over the matter, I am 
a that with a hundred pounds to do what I liked 
iftli, I should have preferred a visit to the city of 
tTolutions, even if one Revolution more was raging ■ 
lere, — perhaps the more for that. 
The Valrogera invited me one day to walk with 
them to call on an abb^, a great man, who was to bo 
ft dignitary, perhaps a bishop, some day. They were 
^^iaposed to quiz him, and, as we walked on, they 
^Hwelt on the very respectful demeanor we should all 
^Hhvc to observe, and tlie attention we should have 
^Ki pay to the great man's utterances. It was plain 
^^ney did not like him mui'h. I suspect he was an 
^BOrienntst, or a trimmer. We arrived at a good house, 
in a large walled garden, with broad green walks and 
rows of trees and shrubs. The great man was not at. 
home. Well, we might as well take a turn in the 
garden. 

As we walked on, the brothers seemed to be en- 
gaged in some topic of their own. We came to a 
^^kn mulberry tree, under which lay a great o^iuvutv^ 
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of ripe fi'uit. I stooped down to pick up some ol 
While I was so engaged my friends had turned a 
comer and were out of sight, and the great man hiin- 
Belf had suddenly appeared on the scene. He looked 
at me graciously but inquiringly; and he certainly 
had a right to know how a stranger came to be in 
his gardfn eating his mulberries. So out with my 
Latin. "Veni hue cum amicis quibusdam tuis, qui 
cum te domi non inveuiebant, volebant monstrare 
mihi hortum tmtm. Jlli progress! sunt. Ego resta- 
bam hie bi'eviter ut frugea tuas consumereni — ut 
vides." G. A. D. will blush for hia country at the 
thought of such Latinity being exhibited even to a 
French abbi^, but I should like to see him in the same 
sitnation. The great man accepted the explanation 
courteously, if not intelligently, and, walking on with 
me, soon overtook the brothers. The fact was, on 
coming home he had been informed that they, with 
a friend, had gone into the garden, and he had fol- 
lowed them. 

My Latin I remember did not always avail me. I 
went into Caen for letters, and took the opportunity 
to get some bottles of ale. But what was I to get 
them into? What is French for a small hamper? I 
tried first one word, then another, and at each word 
the good woman in the shop produced something 
quite unsuitable. She called in all her neighbors, 
who greatly enjoyed my perplexity. I succeeded at 
last by signs, which I frequently found my only ra- 

The Valrogers took for granted that I was consid- 
ering the great question, and they daily impressed 
npon me that no time was to be lost in the answer. 
They gave us souvenirs, which lie before me, too 






too little used. I cannot reBist enumerating 
them, and transcribing the inscriptions. To me they 
gave, " M<5lhocIe coiirte et facile pour se convaincre 
de la v£!rit6 de la Religion Catliolique," selected from 
the writings of Bosauet, F^nelon, Pascal, and Bullet. 
The inscription is " it, M. Mozley, gage d'affectueiix 
d^TOument. H. de Valroger, chanoine honoraire de 
Bsyeux, et professeur de philosophie au S^minaire de 
Sominerrieu prSa Bayeus (Calvados), Occurramus 
omnea in imitateni fidei, Epiies 4." Under this ia 
written in another hand, "A. de Valroger, professeur 
de th^l<^e au S^miuaire de Nantes." From an in- 
scription in"Ori*isons FunSbrea de Bosauet," given 
to my wife, I gather that Achille de Valroger had the 
title of Abb^. The sister gave my wife "La Journ^e 
da Chretien," compiled by M. I'Abb^ Dupanloup 
from Boasuet. It is neatly inscribed in her hand, 
"a Madame Mozley, gage d'affection respectueuse et 
d^vou^e. Adele de Valroger." 

The Valrogers wished to hear news from me, de- 
cisive or at least favorable. The length of time that 
fa«s elapsed forbids a hope that those two men still 
lire to this world, or that if living they are still the 
bright 6gureB they then were. But they dwell un- 
changed in my memory, and I fondly trust will never 
there, whatever else in the way of communion 

ly be the order and will of the Almighty. 

We were, I think, two Sundays at Langmne. I 
attended the services in the piirish church, joining in 
tbem with certain reserves. The church was crowded 
witli men in blouses. In the adjoining parish the 
fiahemifQ had subscribed amongst themselves enough 
to build a handsome and capacious church. The 
people who 8i«y that Frenchmen never go to cliutch 
miut conSae their observations to t\iB ^fta\. "wwxa. 
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At one morning service, suddenly everybody waa 
seated, and tLere was a deep silence. A figure rose 
up in tlie midst, upright, with marked features, aud in 
a splendid vestment, the name of which many of my 
readers will know better than I do. He sang a song 
to the Blessed Virgin with the hriUiancy and fluency 
of a. glorious bird. The congregation was evidently 
enthralled aa much as I was. In the afternoon, as I 
was roaming about the village, I heard the same voice 
in the distance and followed it. A crowd of men 
were sitting in and about a public house, and my 
morning's friend waa singing a comic song, at the 
close of which he was greeted with loud applause. It 
a little impaired the morning's illusion, and I did not 
wait to hear more. Yet in all' human affairs, in all 
religions and classes, among the very best people, 
there must and will be compromises. 

On a day of unusual brilliancy, as we poured out 
of the church, I noticed that the congregation, in- 
stead of parting into different directions, moved in 
one unbroken column, man, woman, child, rich and 
poor, toward the Bea-shore. I went with them, ig- 
noi'ant of the reason. To my amazement the sea had 
disappeared, and in its place was a pavement of roek 
stretching a mile from the shore, and right and left 
further than I could see. Already there were groups 
of people, and even carts far out. The congregation 
immediately spread itself over this new world. It 
was intersected everywhere by channels and lakelets, 
full of sea life, in forms then quite new to me. The 
■water waa so still 'and so clear that but tor the crear 
tares moving about one could hardly see there was 
any water at all. People with baskets were collect- 
ing whatever might be worth the trouble. I walked 
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r on, sometimes stepping deep m the still atid 

colorless pools, till it occurred to me to turn round. 

J could no longer distinguish Langruiie from half 

fA dozen other villages, which had all poured out 

Bieir populations into the deserted seu-bed. Lan- 

Tine, however, had a fine perforated church spire ; 

e new church I have mentioned had not one to show 

BDcb. So I found my way back, with a handkerchief 

of curious starfish, sea-urchins, sea-aueinones, 

Bmall polypusps, and other creatures. On getting 

home I put them all into sea water, but they soon 

languished and died. 

^B| The system of batliing at liangrune was simple 

^Bfeough. The bathers dressed for the sea in their 

^Birn houses, and walked half a mile, it might be, be- 

"fore they reached the shore. There they found 

acquaintiim-es with whom they walked into the 

water, frolicked and danced for a time, and then 

returned home dripping like Newfoundland 

8 all the way. By this time their feet were cold 

i covered with mud or dust. But they were sure 

t find foot-pans of hot water ready for them, both 

r cleftulineas, and to secure a wholesome reaction. 

\ One of the roads from Liingrune to Caen passed 

f La Deliverande, a famous centre of pilgrimages. 

If I remember rightly, the object of special venera- 

i miraculouB image of the Blessed Virgin 

uit had survived various casualties. The chapel was 

mya open. Pilgrims were always arriving, some 

I long procession from a distance. They were of 

|| ag^Ji, with one or move priests at their head. One 

tiuwe prnci'ssions I saw at Caen on its return. 

! day was very hot and the general fatigue was 

At, but they soemed to bear it easily. Once q^ 
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twice I found the priests looked at us rather fiercely, ' 
presuming us to be unsympathetic spectators. But 
they had been walking many miles in a hot sun, a 
dusty road, and in a crowd. The instincts of pil- 
grimage and of processions are strong, and will 
develop themselves in one form or another. The 
Americans are eminently given to processions, to 
anniversaries, to celebrations linked with places and 
epochs. Yet they are beyond a doubt a sensible 
nation. 



CHAPTER CXIV. 



CHATEAU D'0UTREL,4ISE. 

The Valrogera had early introduced ua to a Count 
id Countess de Polignac, and their relative the 
Conntess de Ste. Aldegonde. He was first cousin, so 
I understood, of the minister whose eloquent but vain 
protest on the eve of the July Revolution had so 
much moved me. There was also a charming little 
fellow, who might now be the head of the family. 
They seemed to be doing it us cheaply and quietly as 
anybody there, walking through the village in their 
bathing costume, ducking and splashing, and dancing 
rclea, hke the rest, going home like drowned 
and shortly returning to the sands to walk and 






The Valrogers had told them all about us, and 
they no doubt desired onr conversion, which they 
ontlerstood to be in progress, but perhaps tliey even 
more desired to impart to ua their intense hatred of 
lis Philippe. It was not pleasant to us to hear a 
ling sovereign spoken of as they spoke of him, 
:ia]ly as our Queen was about to pay him a visit, 
lich he was to return. "Would that he might 
'er get back again ! " they said, for, going and re- 
ing, there were two chances of his going to the 
:tntn. They hated England also, but liked the 
;liiih individually. They had a skit at our Queen 
>ich of course applied not only to the whole 
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dynasty, from the Conqueror downwards, but to the 
old French and most ottier European dyniistiea: 
"She 'a descende<l from one of our country girU." 

The ladies tiilked English well, and knew many 
English people, whom they expected us also to know, 
not perceiving the difference between London and 
Salisbury Plain. They had a great curiosity to 
know more about England, which seemed to have pre- 
sented itself to them in quite a new light now that it 
was the field of a religious movement in the direction 
of Rome. Movements usually meant destruction in 
their eyes, but this was for union and for order, that 
is for the proper subordination of classes and recog- 
nition of authorities. But could any good thing 
come out of England? In the emergency which 
they contemplated, they invited us to take refuge in 
France. So many people would be glad to make our 
acquaintance. They found that I was myself bound 
to return soon, for I had appointed to be home by 
September for the work of the "British Critic." 
Was my wife obliged to return with me ? I had 
already pressed her to remain a month longer in 
Normandy. So she gladly accepted an invitation 
to Cli&teau d'Oufcrelaise, par Langannerie, Calvados, 

Three weeks after my return home, she went there 
with the child and the maid, and was very pleasantly 
eutertuined for a fortnight. It was a grand house, 
with lofty roofs, tall chimney a tacks, a courtyard, a 
fine gateway, and handsome suites of rooms. The 
Polignacs were the old family of the place, and the 
style was thatof our own straitened and old-fashioned 
gently. They and the neighbors dropped in one 
upon another. The French are really early riaera, 
and their eleven or twelve o'clock breakfast is eqiiiv- 
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alent to our luncb. Any lady might choose that time 
for a call. If it was fiae, the company then walked 
in tbe park, or looked at the poultry. I auspuct 
there were fighting cocks at Outiekise. If it was 
wet thsy played at billiards or Lad giimes. It was 
now jiast tbe equinox, and tbe evenings were chili. 
Once "r twice in the evening, the Countess rose and 
iHid, " Let 'a make a tour d la roche," and then they 
went and warmed thtiniBelves at the kitchen fire, 
talking with the old servants. 

A contested election for the mayoralty of the vil- 
lage was going on, and the family was indulging in a 
faint hope that a friend might be elected. On tbe 
contrary it was their worst enemy, and the success- 
ful party came at the close of the election, which was 
Sunday, with banners and music, and kept burrah- 
>g fcir half an hour at tbe gate within bearing of tbe 
i&teau. The new mayor they described as a mon- 
iter of depravity and low cunning. 

My wife was very desirous to make use of tbe op- 
portunity to acquire tlie beat idiom, pronunciation, and 
i-nt. These tbe Polignacs told her are confined to 
beat society, and could not be communicated to 
msas of the French people, much less to foreign- 
As for the people of Normandy, they all talked 
broiul ; they were too near England. " But the 
clergy? Don't they talk good French, and pronounce 
it properly?" They amiled at the idea. "How 
■old they speak French ? sons of peasants and ^pi- 
7" "Now don't the Valrogcra talk good French 
id «penk it well ? " " They talk the language cor- 
^tly. but it ia nut tbe language ur the pronunciation 
be $alon». Very few even of tbe bisbopa c-.in talk 
pronounce iks they ahoidd. You can tell tbem to 
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be a class of their own." Ab they illustrated 
eriticiaiDS with examples of the right phrase and the 
right tone, and the wrong ones to be naturally ex- 
pected in a parish priest, and even a biahnp, it seemed 
to be too evident that the fastidiousness of eseeasiTe 
civilization had created a bar between the nohlesse and 
the clergy themselves, now that the latter were more 
than ever from the bourgeois and peasant cliisaea. 
An unapproachable excellence was its own down- 
fall. 

But poverty came in aa a mitigation of pride. The 
dinners and the minage were as simple as those of an 
English parsonage. These good people relished a^o- 
tage that here would have been put out for the dt^a. 
The ladiea, as I saw at Langrune, dreaaed as simply 
as shopkeepers, though with a little more taste. They 
were ready to discuss freely the downfall of the old 
French noblesse and their excluaion from the political 
and the larger social circle. Generally speaking it 
was owing to their poverty, the immense burdens 
that lay upon them, the complicated state of the 
land, the clergy, the religious houses, the poor retain- 
ers and dependents, the old servants, and above all 
the younger aons to be provided for, in the first, sec- 
ond, and third degree, there being but few openings 
for regular enterprise. 

When these people could hardly pay their way in 
the country, in the heart of their own belongings, 
they could scarcely hope to make an appearance at 
Paris. However, they had to make great efforts, to 
borrow money, and attempt now and then a Parisian 
seaaon. But here was the great pinch of all. To 
bankers, farmers of the revenue, and successful spec- 
ulators, Paris was in season all the year. They were 
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Rt home at Paris. The country nobleese could nnlj 
affiird to come up late in spring or early in Buinnier. 
Tbe wasteful wood fires of a roomy jind windy chfi- 
teau were ruinous at Paris. A good fire was eati- 
mat<.-d to cost twenty francs a day. The whole scale 
of expenditcre was impossible to a country gentle- 
man. He became more and more a stranger and a 
foreigner at Paris, and meanwhile the object of in- 
creasing envy, jealousy, and aversion. Otlier reasons 
I know can be given for the lamentable fate of the 
French nobility, involving as it did the fall of the 
monarchy ; but it was the social question that these 
■ ladies dwelt upon. 

^K Some years ago an announcement in the papers 
^Knggested that the pretty little fellow I saw with his 
mother at Langrnne might have been listening to 
these and the like discussions to some practical pur- 
pose. M. Polignac, it ran, had just married tbe 
daughter of a fashionable and wealthy modisle. How 
I wish I could ever be sure that he had not fulfilled 
the common saying that a young French lad is an 
Katig<?l, but grows up into something else ! The Polig- 
^■bcs corresponded with my wife, I think, aa long as 
H|fte lived. Tlicir letters were always interesting and 
^^musing, but also very bitter. They lie buried in ac- 
camuhttion a few yards from me, but I shall never see 
them. For what remains of my eyesight and of my 
wits has other work to do. 

It was the last week of September, 1843, and the 
Brst of October that my wife spent at the Ch&teau 
d'Outrtdaise. In a fi-w days, and after a very stormy 
passage, I met her again at Southampton, and brought 
her home to Cholderton. Everything she had heard 
Q abroad had fixed her more where she stood ; 
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and I also by that time had come to the conclusion 
to leave theological questions to those who are more 
capable or more worthy of them, and to confine my- 
self practically to the lines of the Church of England, 
as far as I could discern them. 



CHAPTER CXV. 



"BRITISH CEITIC," NO. LXVIH. 

I LEFT Langrune on the last day of August. As 
re Bteamed duwn the Orne the tide had some hours 
Btill to flow, and as the waters expanded we met 
scores of little canoes, each with a tiny square sail, 
and a single occnpant steering rather than propelling 
with his paddle. Each canoe had what appeart;d a 
diiiigerously large freight of sand. It looked us if the 
smallest wave would swamp it, and the men kept a 
sharp look-out on our little steamer. Their practice 
is to drop down with the ebb, and to allow themselvea 
to take the ground all over the sandbanks at the 
mouth of the Orne. The receding waters leave them 
high and dry. They then with their paddles scrape 
t'-gether all the sand within reach, fill their canoes, 
and quietly await the retuiiiiiig tide which floats them 
back to Caen. Nothing is more remarkable in indus- 
try than its many singular specialities. Passing along 
the quay at Havre to my packet I saw a regiment 
embarkitig in two small steamers for the ChElteau 
d*Eu. where Louis Phillipe Wivs expecting Queen Vic- 

tria, on a short visit to the soil of France. The 
Bctacle was new and strange to me, the soldiers 
vtng to pass rapidly along the plank, heavily ac- 
coutred AS they were, and form tliemselves into coils 
all over the deck, where there could be barely stand- 
tog room. 
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On tlie first o£ September I was again in Salisbni; 
Plain, Before my eyes, in more senses than one — 
FendcDt opera interrnpta, mtDteqae 

There waa my huge unfinished church before my 
■windows, and the work, of the " British Critic " to ha 
resumed. There was also the parish and the Bchool ; 
every house to be visited, and some visits to be re- 
ceived. But tliere was not much remaining to be done 
with the forthcoming number of the "British Critic" 
I should now be glad to be quite certain that 1 wrote 
the very favorable review of that most extraordi- 
naiy yet most interesting poem, " Nature a Parable." 
The writer entered this earth, as it were from another 
sphere, burdened with a deep treasure of feeling and 
thought, speaking almost a foreign language, and de- 
livering his message in strange, stammering, not to say 
uncouth enunciations. I am thankful to have been 
one of those who could converse with him in his writ- 
ingH, and feel his great Talue. It must have been I, 
too, who wrote the review of Formby's " Visit to the 
East," for I cannot think of any alter ego likely to do 
ifc. The notices I had always taken great pains with, 
from a deep sense of the presumption I was guilty of 
in writing them at all. On this occasion, when I 
fully believed I should never have to review a book 
again, I took more than usual pains. The notices of 
this, the last number, marked the epoch. Huber's 
" English Universities " had Just been translated and 
published by Frank Newman. The author of " Nature 
a Parable " had published Jiis Essay towards the Con- 
version of learned and philosophical Hindoos. Mr. 
E. W. Grinfield had published his very useful Hellen- 
'^ edition of the New Testament. Albany Christie 
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bad written on " Holy Virginity." Toovey was now 
publishing devotional TForka of the new school ; a 
" Manual for the Holy Communion," and extracta 
from Thomas a Kempis for the use of the poor in St. 
Giles' workLouse, Edward Blencowe, to whom I have 
giren a chapter, had gone to his rest, and here was 
hia fimeral sermoa : " The blessedness of the dead 
which die in the Lord," There was also a funeral 
sermon on the death of Robert Anderson, of Brighton. 

A comprehensive paragraph rapidly and summarily 
dispenses various meeds of honorable mention to 
many writers of Sermons and Charges ; among them 
the Bishop of Sahsbury, Robert Wilberforce, and 
Archdeacon Manning, also Archdeacon Sir Herbert 
OiUcley, Bart., Mr. Dodsworth, Mr. Gresley. aud Dr. 
C. Wordsworth, and many others, Tbis reminds me 
that in some former number I had commented, as I 
thought in the proper line of the Review, on Dr. 
Wordsworth's new edition of his " Ecclesiastical Bi- 
ogruphy." He had struck out a good deal of matter 
to Diake way for some of a decidedly Protestant char^ 
itcti^r; so at least I remember it. I had intimated, in 
I forget what terms, that the book was not the better 
for the substitution. Not long after that a single line 
in X not« from Newman informed me that "the young 
Wordswortha " were by no means gratified by my 
remarks. They were not likely. One of these touchy 
young gentlemen now presides over the diocese of 
Lincoln. 

Mr. J. E. Reade had published what he was 
plcaned to call " Sacred Poems on Subjects from the 
Old Testament." Calling Jael a " fiend." he pro- 
nonnct-H n tremendous imprecation upon her. This 
is quoted and observed upon, I forget by whom. 
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Palmer of Worcester and Dr. Wiseman were at' 
isacp, the former charging the latter with quoting 
spurious and heretical writings; and somebody had 
etept in between them. Mr. F. D. Maurice Lad been 
writing to Lord Ashley a monitory letter on " Right 
and Wrong Methods of supporting Protestantism," 
the right method being, in his opinion, to let anybody 
say what he pleased. The writer of the " notice " ob- 
serves in effect that this is sound doctrine, inasmuch 
as an absolute and universal license of the tongue and 
the pen must destroy authority, which, it is presumed, 
is the object of Protestantism, The " Rationale Offi- 
ciorum Divinurum," by Durandua, had now been 
translated and published by J. M. Neale and B. 
Webb. A " Tract upon Tombstones." by Mr. P^et, 
ehcited from me some of my newly acquired conti- 
nental experiences. The Temple Church had inst 
been restored by Mr, Burges, Baptismal fonts, orna- 
mental needlework, and encaustic tiles, the " Ecclesi- 
ologist," and an Architectural Mfigazine are treated 
more at length, perhaps, than they would have been 
a few years before. Various poems, tales and biog- 
raphies of the new school have all the help tbe last 
words of the "British Critic" can give them. A. 
kindly word is bestowed on a speech by Lord John 
Manners on the Laws of Mortmain, with a protest. 
against posthumous charity. 

I must confess to a certain tremor as I turn over. 
the leaves to the very last words of the " British 
Critic ; " and this tremor is not set at rest as one 
observes the increasing confidence, not to say de- 
pendence, of a lai^e and increasing section of tha 
Anglican Church on its only periodical organ. Vari- 
ous readers, I was reminded, had been desirous to aea 
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■within a moderate compass the catalogue of the little 
library, like an Esamining Chapkin's list, which they 
would have to i-Pivd before they couJd be considered 
_ liiates of the new Oxford school. Who were the 
'Oxford divines, and where could their views be found 
Ooinprebensively stated ? These inquirers were re- 
ferred to some lists on the backs of the " Tracts for 
the Times." 

Another question then came athwart the whole 
pniirsu of the English controversy. How about the 
Established Church of Ireland? Was it not united 
by Act of Parliament with the English Church? 
Wtat duty did we owe to it ? In a word, what had 
to do with it? The writer of the notices appears 
have felt no more difficulty in answering these 
ilions than Mr. Gladstone has since Jound in 
nguishing them altogether. 
There was then much talk about a book occupying 
large and mysterious position on the skirts of the 
ford movement. This was Mr. Kenelm Digby's 
Mores Catholici," the first volume of which had 
been published by Dolman in 1830, and this, with 
other volumes, was out of print, and could not be ob- 
tained. 

Afli^r satisfying some inquiries after this work, I, 
writer of these lines, did solemnly anathematize 
■masonry as necessarily A nti christian. Being now 
than twice the age I was then, I feel I should 
disposed to think an anathema above the occasion, 
to agree with Cardinal Manning, who is said to 
ITe told Pio Nono that English Freemasonry was 
ihing more than a Goose Club. 

that t had stopped there. My own last 
Is a very long drawn ou«, «ft ?ix\VJ^a. 
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Critic and Theological Reviewer, is a rather fierce al> 
tack on my very dear master and friend, Edward 
Cburton, on the occasion of a letter written by him 
to an Irish ecclesiastical journal. It b true the letter 
was not a wise one, and cei'tainly was not bind to the 
Oxford writers, and poor Edward Churton must have 
been fairly beside himself when ha wrote it. How 
otherwise could he have imagined there was any 
chance of conciliating Irish Protestantism ? Had he 
been in the full possession of his calm and clear intel- 
lect he would have known that no sacrifice he could 
make, no sop he could administer, would propitiate 
that animal. It might have accepted tJie Oxforct 
writers as an instalment, but it would have opened' 
its maw speedily to devour him as well. Edward 
Churton must have forgotten his learning, too, when 
he appealed to Bishop Home and Jones of Nayland 
as men who never had an idea not fully warranted by 
the Prayer Book and the Thirty-nine Articles. How- 
ever, I am very sorry indeed that such were my last, 
words, and such the man they were spoken of. On 
the opposite page is announced as prepai-ing for pub- 
lication, "Lives of the English Saints," edited by tha^ 
Rev. John Henry Newman B. D., Fellow of Oriel'i 
College. 




CHAPTER CXVI. 



ESQCIEY AND INDECISION. 

t A WEITER who edited the penultimate number of 
ba "British Critic," went iuto a Roman Catholic 
country, spent weeks in confideutial communication 
witli Seminary priests, and returned to edit the ulti- 
mate number, giving notice, at the same time, of his 
retirement, msky be supposed to have some account to 
give of hiinsidf. I cunnot, however, sivy that this ao- 
oount was ever asked of ine. The interest of the re- 
ligious and theological world was then drawn in an- 
other direction, — other directions indeed, for there 
were others besides the chief, then occupying much 
more attention thun I had ever wished to occupy. 
They were at Oxford and London ; tliey were before 
tfae world, and they gave their names. They wrote 
iftt they spoke, and tliey spoke whfit they wrote, 
tead of the cold shadowy impersonality of the tinon- 
WOB writer. Newman, iilways turning his face to 
I sflstulants, had retreated from the visible hattle- 
1 of the University, battered and buffeted by Ser- 
, Charges, and Censures; by sudden assaults 
from the right hand and from the left, by strange for- 
mations in which all differt^nces were merged to giiia 
a momentary advantage over a common enemy, as he 
Keeined tu be believed. He was now at Littlomore, 
and "What next?" was the question of the day. 
On tbe other hand, his Oxford allies were the mam 
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prominent, and not the less courageous, for his ab- 
sence from tlie front of action. Tbey had Oxford to 
themselves. I might drop off as a rotten branch if I 
pleased. 

I have, however, an account to give, for I had al-^ 
ways kept an account in my mind, if nowhere elae/ 
It was a very different account from that which New- 
man has given to the world, lie was at once the cei> 
tre of a grand history, and, in his own inner being, 
of a great spiritual development. Any account I 
could render would he not so much the workings o( 
a spiritual life, or even of an ordinary well regulated 
conscience, as of prepossessions, and sentiments, and' 
reasonings, and imaginations; of likings and dislik-' 
inga ; of old prejudices, of sudden impulses, and oj 
other such stuff as this world is mostly made ol 
Such as it was, however, all this account was before 
me, as if 1 stood before a tribunal. The matter of it 
was not in my inner being. I had only the percep- 
tiou of it. I had considered over and over again, 
" How far does this commit me? " Where I gave " 
I noted it as if I had passed a landmark. Was it 
necessary I should so commit myself ? I came to ths 
conclusion that it was necessary, for not to advanc* 
was to recede, and to recede I was not prepared yet,' 
In the works of ail these writers whom I made my^ 
self answerable for, I can recall but little that did nofi 
seem to be in my mind already, only waiting till I 
had the power of expressing it, or of recognizing it 
as expressed by others. In the fearful irresponsibil- 
ity of one's own thoughts, I had already gone very 
far. 

But in what region bad I gone far ? Was it in thi 
region of a living, or even of a positive faith ? It wai 
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not. It was ill the regioD in whicli I had accepted 
the creations of poets, the vagaries of pbilosophera, 
the systems of drejitners, and the almost equally fan- 
cifoi conceptions of historians. It was the region in 
which I had long before been fumbling at a mad phi- 
losophy of my own. For many yeara of my life, my 
chief religious conclusions hud been of u negative 
cburacter, one continual revolt against the hoUownesa, 
flinwinees, and stnpidity of " Evangelical " teaching. 
That conld do one no good. Better i-loae with any 
heresy, not very extravagant, than be only learning 
to believe nothing at all. It was some years before 
tluit I WHS spending a day in a mixed company of the 
new school and the old. The former freely criticised 
•ome score or two popular pieachei-s and writers. A 
hitlKTtrt silent listener took advantage of an opening 
lo aak, " What preacher is there that you do like ? " 

I suppose the truest as well as the most compre- 
hensive account to be given of my early religious 
carf«r is that I was simply following my own sweet 
will and my own idle fancies, and that such being the 
oue, I had no call to find fault with any preaching 
or any system. Keason, however, had some voice in 
the matter. Though we read the awfnl warning, 
" Beware of hypocrisy," the "good people," in the 
oomroon esliinute of that period, seemed to think 
hypocrisy the last thing to be afraid of. I knew well 
I must be spiritually chuuged, and bo regenerate, 
I knew Wfll that Christ must dwell in me, and I in 
Him ; and that I must be holy even as Ho is holy. 
Hut if I listened to these good people I was bound, 
int»iiMli;ilfly ujion any suddenly increased coiivictloa 
of th«s« tnilbs, to begin preaching to all about me, 

1 proclaiming a couvei'siun, which in truth I be- 
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lieved must be a. life's work, and a thing to be demos- 
strated in deeds not in worda. 

Yet, was I trae to my own sober and judicious con- 
victions, thus ciirefully adapted to personal conven- 
ience and to social exigencies? TImt I was nut. I 
might be wise, that is I might be forming wise opin- 
ions upon persons and things, and schools of preach- 
ing, but that was all the wisdom I had. I was wise 
and foolish at once, and I knew it. I was all things, 
not to all persons, but to myself. So heterogeneous 
and conflicting did I feel the constituents of nay men- 
tal being that, taught by my own experience, I never 
had the least difficulty in conceiving a person pos- 
sessed of any number of evil spirits. To me it was 
the same thing as a waste or a ruin being occupied 
by all sorts of bad characters or strange vermin. My 
difficulty rather was the complete inhabitation and 
dominion of one Spirit, commanding all the posts, 
and throwing the light of truth everywhere. I lived 
in a rebellion, and could only conceive warfare. 
Often have I said to myself, " To be a good master 
you must first be a good servant, and a good servant 
I have never been." 

This confusion, which was in my own nature, 
affected all my vain, desultory, fruitless essays in the 
field of theological inquiry. At every return to them 
I felt as a man resuming a calculation or rearranging 
the papers on his table. I was conscious of a tacit 
reproof when I found so many men bad clear, defi- 
nite, and absolutely certain convictions. It would, 
however, be possible, I said to myself, to produce any 
number of such men, utterly disagreeing with one 
another; bo that their happy confidence roust be in 
the temperament, and therefore not at command, or 
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necessarily associated with one belief in comparison 
with all other beliefs. 

I have mentioned the question of assent or dissent, 
&8 arising every now and then ; and upon a passage 
bere or there. This had always been the case as lo 
tbe writings of Romiin Catholics. Conscious as I 
waa of a difference of tone, yet they had generally 
carried me along with them, aud a hundred times had 
I B&id that if 1 had hecn born and bred a Roman 
Catholic, I should so have remained in spite of any 
earthly terrors or inducements. Only, every now 
wad then I came on a passage which both my relig- 
ious engagements and my acquired habit compelled 
mo to object to. This waa a common remark among 
all our Oxford friends, that is all that had any p^irt 
in the movement; I suspect, too, in some who had 
part. One I will not name, because in truth he 
much more in what he cordially iiccepted than 
ia what he could not quite accept, for he never liked 
criticism. Hisespression was that in reading a great 
Roman Catholic author you might wish to pass your 
through a word, or a line, in the course of many 
while, as to another class of writers, you 
;bt not be able to do that, but, after a page or 
'O, you put the book down and did not open it 
jaio. 

f I had now for many years, latterly with pressure 
and exigency, been compelled to consider thHous 
points of the controversy between England and the 
great Church, which for I know not how many cent- 

f'sa has claimed to he the Mother Cliurch of all 
riatendom. I had been comiielled to use not only 
own judgnii-nt, hut the judgment of men resolubi 
in^niro and unflinching as to results. The ir- 
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refragable logic of this or that writer did not quite 
convince me. I might allow myself to be whirled in 
a dizzy maze by Ward fur several pages, and find my- 
self able to stand on iny own legs. But the atmos- 
phere of reasonable diacussion bad been telling on 

1. Samuel Wilberforce, in one of the most famous 
of bis sermons, urged Oxford undergraduates to en- 
tertain no doubt, to stamp it out as they would a 
spark in a aijigiizine, and recoil from it with horror. 
Such advice is useless. It is vain to dissuade men 

m an inquiry by telling them that it will probably 
lead them away from their present belief. Tbey will 
be sure to rush into the forbidden gi-ound. Whoever 
prohibits doubts starts an inquiry. 

But th(?re was more than this. The great contro- 
versy was being pressed with equal vigor in both 
directions. Already, fifty years ago, the question lay 
between more belief and less belief, widening every 
day to much belief and none at all. From the East 
and from the South a portentous clond of infidelity 

s rolling upon this land. The Tast superiority of 
Germany and France was in many Oxford mouths. 
As critics and scholars, as linguists and Orientalists, 
as thinkers and pbilosophei'S, as historians, and even 
s theologians in the " undenominational " sense, we 
could not compare with them, and could not hope to 
rise to an equality without first sitting at their feet. 
This was an appeal to reason, even with the probable 
consequence of an entice abandonment of our most 
cherished convictions 

At that time, as in all times, and not without a 
cause, there was a cry against those who halt between 
two opinions ; who either will not decide, or will not 
declare themselves. Certainly life is too short tor 
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indecision, whether of thought or of deed. Bat what 
were the great fucts of tbiit period ? On tlie one 
band there were many men whose piety and truthful- 
ness I sboulij not be permitted to question were I bo 
disposed, who to all appearance were prosecuting the 
most vital inquiries with the aid of rationalist and 
eren atheistical writers ; knit together in one partner- 
■bip and bound to the same conclusions. Speaking 
lor myself, and with more knowledge of Hampden's 
Lectures than I then bad, as well as a higher esti- 
mate of their ability, I look in vain for anything in 
them to save the writer from the last fatal plunge. 
Hampden, however, was but one of many. 

On the other hand there were men of at least 
equal piety and truthfulness who were pursuing an- 
other inquiry in the direction of faith by the aid of 
authority. The intermediate mass that did not move 
and did not inquire was daily diminishing, and did 
BOt even command respect. The great majority 
■re inquiring, that is to say inquiring honestly, and 
merely beating about for ai^umenta to support 
a foregone conclusion. Thus the Oxford world was 
■teadily resolving itself into two opposite schools of 
KDtiment and opinion, however we may please to 
regard that njental process. 

The common idea of a theological inquiry is grand 
and heroic. It is assumed to be entered upon delib- 
erately, leisurely, and in due order. The inquirer is 
aapposed to possess the moral requisites, at least in 
I the negative sense of freedom from vicious prejudice, 
^^■ad to have laid down his first principles. He then 
^Hjttacks the whole question, addresses himself to the 
^^fcveral part« of it in turn, and gathers the light they 
^^^tx>w un one another. Me is under no compulsion 
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to baateii tlie procRss and docide precipitately. The 
truth will wait for him, and if he ia sufficiently loyal 
to it, and honestly seeks it, he miiBt finally attain 
to it. 

My case was the very contrary. If I had not pos- 
itively recoiled from the great question, I had never 
dreamt of facing it. The lesser questions, whuther 
of principle or of detail, had been successively forced 
on me, often without warning. I had then not to 
decide, but to accept. Some of the writers, indeed, 
allowed ine scant time for deliberation, and truth 
compels me to admit that I must have passed a sen- 
tence here and there without a mental decision, flat- 
tering myself at the time perhaps that the mood was 
that of controversy, and the surrender hypothetical. 
I was never stretched on the wheel, but one by one 
the harder points of my weak and ill-compacted moral 
frame were torn from me. Perhaps they were like a 
child's first set of teeth, hardly worth the keeping. 
My own unwarrantable self-confidence had put me in 
that position, not to speak of the levity which im- 
pelled me into a struggle I was not fit for. Whatever 
the issue might be, euch a process was not honorable, 
and no honor have I ever claimed tor it. I haye even 
been ready to accept its penalties. In so doing I 
render tribute both to the Divine government, and to 
the voice that whispers within. 
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EST niPEESSIONS OF EOMAN CATHOLIO WORSHIP, 

I HAB rot gone to Normandy with any idea of be- 
ig helped thereby in my path through the contro- 
reray to which I bad committed myaelf, and in which 

had been borne along. All I expected waa an 
agreeable change, reat and amuaement, foreign man- 
ners and customs, picturesque architecture, with 
scarcely even the hope of a good French acquaint- 
ance. The choice was in fact made for me, and was 
perhaps owing to a mere personal consldei-ation. We 
had been told that my wife's Huguenot ancestors 
were from the neighborhood ot Caen. 

Either on principle or for lack of opportunity, I 
had never before entered a Roman Catholic chapel, 
since some friends took me to Moorfields Cluipel the 
second Sunday after its opening, in 18-1 I think. So 
what I now saw would come upon me with all the 
force of novelty, and it immediately had a great fasci- 
^nation for me. This was truly worship I There was 
sense of a Divine presence. All hearts were 
moved as one. The Diusic seemed to me so much more 
expreBsire than our own pretty chants and singsong 
melodies. There was a charm in the very roughnesa 
of the voices, the monotony of the big ophicleides or 

igantic bassoons, the rush-bottomed chairs, and the 
lorn with which the people seated themselves 
and there, which seemed to speak of a ruda 
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antiquttj. Tliis I saw in the midsb of our own 
grandest historical associations. I bad been pre- 
pared to be disappointed. I had repeatedly read and 
had partly believed that Roman Catholic worship 
was without reverence, unreal, and wholly beyond 
the understanding of all but a few scholars; that tbe 
clei^ set the example of ill-behavior, whether in 
church or out of it ; that they talked, laughed, and 
took snuff at the most solemn parts of the service ; 
that hardly ever was a man to be seen in church, cer- 
tainly never a mau of edocation ; that the morals of 
Roman Catholic populations weie flagitiously and 
shamefully bad. 

I can only say that what I saw was the contrary 
of all this. This I say, knowing that no single 
testimony is sufficient to decide such a question, 
and that in matter of fact, thousands of tourists have 
gone about France seeing only what their pet 
preachers and writers had told theia to see, and 
what accordingly they bad made up their minds to 
see, an exceedingly bad state of thinga. The French 
appeared to me in the main a religious and orderly 
people, honest and polite, and, as all know, frugal, 
independent, and industrious. Their worship eeemed 
to me hearty and intelligent. It was perhaps a 
childish remark, but I frequently made it to myself, 
that this was worship. That is to all appearance the 
one thing often sadly wanting in an English congre- 
gation. Some inquiry led me to believe that the 
majority of a French congregation followed tbe 
Psalms, and such parts of the service as are audibly 
said or sung as the act of the congregation, quite as 
well as the English generally follow the Prayer Book. 
Out of service-time there were always people in the 
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churches, saying their own prayers, whatever they 
wert. In the streets there were numbers of little 
girls going about in their white Confirmation dresses. 
Tliey had a serions air, and they seemed the objects 
of a tender interest. At all hours, early and late, the 
church bells annoimced that something was going on. 
All these things, and other incidents of daily occur- 
rence, conduced to a favomble impression of the peo- 
ple, and oE the system. 

But then came points which the unacenstomed 
English mind cannot hut be startled and ofFinded at. 
Let me treat these matters aa they come, and as they 
must come to the English visitor. I approach a 
church dix)r, Ujion it, or over it, I see printed or 
painted in large letters, Indulgentia, plenaria, per- 
petua. (piotidiana. The printed pupei-s offer this act 
of the Divine mercy, whatever it may be, on the 
condition of certain devotions, endowed apparently 
with a traditionary or authoritative value. What 
I all this mean? Where, and of what nature, 
I thia indulgence? [ often tried to understand it; 
ft«n was it explained to me, I fear in vain. Gen- 
ily it aeemed a promise of ease and relief to the 
ml, and the bouI certainly often wants that. Such 
ief cannot be reasonably expected without some 
B of faith on our part, for we must believe, and we 
1st show our belief, before we can be helped and 
comforted. The calculation seemed natural, but the 
whole matter remained very nebulous. Does the 
Almighty run up accounts with us in this business- 
like fnahion? But he who believes anything is on his 
way to believe a good deal more, for faith is not au 
operation that takes its stimd and says, "Thus far 
1 no farther." Its natural movement is tocwatd^ 
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and it is even too apt to think small difficultiea of no 
account. 

Inside the church door is the holy water stoup. 
The natives put their fingers into it, sprinkle them- 
eelves, and cross themselves. There ia always some 
privileged beggar who scrutinizes every arrival. Ha 
offers to the native a brush just dipped in the holy 
water, but lowers his brush and asks alms from the 
foreigner. It is natural, but not pious, that he is 
better pleased with the heretical sous than with the 
act of Catholic intercommunion, friendly and pictur- 
esque though it be. 

But what is going on in the church ? We look in 
the direction of the altar, and soon perceive that 
there is more than one altar, several indeed, nay 
many in a large church. What can this mean? 
There is hut one true Altar, one Sacrifice, one Vic- 
tim, one Propitiation, I have always been advanced 
enough to believe in a priesthood, and that I am my- 
self a priest, in a representative character, and with 
derivative functions ; but this multitude and even 
variety of altars was a new experience to me. It 
is not new as a matter of knowledge, history, and 
architecture, for everybody who has dabbled in the 
latter subject knows that St, Paul's Cathedral is ex- 
pressly built for a dozen or more altars, and that in 
our own village churches there is often found, perhaps 
in some comfortable family pew, the piscina, and even 
marks in the masonry indicating an altar. But that 
is ever new which is seen for the firat time, 

A priest in a vestment, which to the unaccustomed 
English eye looks gorgeous, but which to the native 
apprehension is old, faded, dirty, and threadbare, ia 
doing what? This is the very crisis of the whole 
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^jneetion dividing nations, languages, worlds, — hap- 
pily no longpr with burning and bloodshed. What 
can be be doing? There is not a soul there besides 
himself, except a little boy, of Standard IV., V^ or 
VI., as may he, also in what aa ordinary EngliBhtnan 
would call priestly attire. He has a surplice, very 
short, transparent, embroidered, and fitting close to a 
colored vestment below. The only Church of Eng- 
land service at which this kind of thing could then be 
seen Wiia at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, much (re- 
qaented by Lord Ashley. These two — but before I 
can concentrate my attention upon these mysterious 
beings I observe that there are several such pairs 
seemingly doing the like at other altars. These two 
are performing in dumb show. The priest is stand- 
ing, kneeling, p;issing to and fro, crossing himnelf, 
frequently bowing or bending bis knees. Hardly a 
murmur reaches you, but a bell is tinkled several 
times, and after some specially solemn stage the priest * 
tnrua round and holds up something. Abruptly, be- 
cause unexpectedly and unaccountitbly, the perform- 
aoce closes, the work is done ; the priest covers up 
•oinvtbing and walks away, attended by the Iwy, 
whom by this time you have recovered enough to call 
an acolyte, and to think possibly is of one of the seven 
orders of Roman Catholic clergy. 

IJut here is the wonder of all. There is no con- 
gregation. There might be, for, as you look about, 
jwu Me tJiat there are a few worshippers, one, two, 
or three, at the other altars. So tliere may or may 
not be ft congri^ation for this service, or whatever 
•be ie its proper name. That is an indifferent mut- 
Uk. llie pri.st alone is sufficient, for tlie boy can 
ooly bo regarded as an ofiloial appendage or tvchntcitl 
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complement. This is masa. It is a low muss, 
for some special benefit. It has been demanded. By 
and by other priests have finished their work, and are 
passing along the floor of the church, to this or that 
door, carrying something with them. 

You know enough of the matter to recognize in this 
the Host, the Body of Him who was once offered, 
once for all, for onr sins. So the Body of Christ can 
be repeatedly and simultaneously offered at different 
altars in the same church, and exhibited and carried 
abimt and reserved, — that is closeted in darkness, to 
be brought out again when there shall be need of it 
The stranger may have heard of all this, and read 
of all this, and may have racked his brains about 
it to consider whether it comes within any reasona- 
ble comprehension. But there is a very old saying 
about the eyes doing their work quicker and more 
thoroughly than the ears, and now you sea it all. 
* If the stranger has had to subscribe the Thirty-nine 
Articles, he has pronounced a very decided judgment 
on all this, and may justly have misgivings whether 
he has any right to be there, looking quietly upon 
what some of his neighbors at home call blasphemous 
mummery, etc., etc. 

But as the stranger ventures to creep about the 
church, he cornea on something which is quite intelli- 
gible, which requires no racking of brains, no divid- 
ing of unities, no assumption that one is many and 
many one, no feat of metaphysics whatever, not even 
a civilized intellect. Before what the stranger — 
certainly the little girl at his side — will pronounce 
a large gayiy- dressed doll, the very counterpart of 
which she has seen in many a London shop window, 
^^owd of women and children are on their knees. 
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^■fej-ing their prayere. It is tbe Virgin Mother, with 

^Bt without the Babe. M&nj candles are baming 

^^efoFe her. This ia no soliury performance. Christ 

may hare been oSirred a dozen times in that cfanrch 

nnce eaily sunrise, withoat one beloved disciple or 

one Mary at the foot of His cross, or at the opened 

^.lotnb; but the Mother nerer Licks attendance or 

rorship. What she has to give all are eager (or. 

Bbe is here, to the stranger's eyes at least, " the 

n?ay, the Truth, and the Life." It is she that has 

^Tercorae sin and death, and opened the way to eter- 

J life, with many an earnest of that gift, and tnanv 

""ft consolation of present misery, to be ponred down 

on those that ask for it. If they do bnt setk she may 

be fonnd. She does not even impose importunity as 

the condition of success. Surely this is an idol, the 

stranger says. If this be not an idol, what is? Such 

indeed were my own reflections, 

H| The stranger ia soon made aware of a good deal of 

^■■prica and favoritism, as it seems to him. The al- 

^Hbrs of the Saints, such at least be conceives them to 

I* from the pictures, are generally neglected. It is 

not even every altar of the Virgin that is equally 

popalar and equally accredited, so to speak, A title, 

an attribute, an incident, a tradition makes all the 

difference. Even an hour spent, profanely as some 

vould say, in going in and out of churches, reveals 

■wysteries which never can l>e fathomed. 

The stranger suspends his judgment till Sunday 
nea, when he will attend high muss and see a full 
mgregation. He is greatly impressed with the fixed 
Bid concentrated atienlion of ihe multitude, vast in 
i cathedral or a large church ; with lhi>ir instjinta- 
Mtu dropping on their knees, and other tokens of 
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joint-worship. But the performaace at the altar as- 
Bames still more the look of a grand pantomime, at 
first quite unintelligible. A plate comes roaiid and 
ia impreseively u^ed upon the stranger's notice ; by 
and by another plate ; then a third. They are for 
the poor, for the church, and for tbe dead. Immense 
baskets of sweet cake, in good sized lumps, were 
handed round at tbe time whereof I am writing, and 
many of the congregation, especiallj' the young peo- 
ple, almost scrambled for it. What a travesty of 
communion, thought I to myself ; but I seemed to 
have no choice ; I took some of the cake and ate it, 
making a note to oak some one what it signified, and 
what I had been doing. I believe it to ba actually a 
tradition of the Communion cake or loaf, as it was in 
Apostolic times. Some say it is the primitive Agupse, 
What more was there to strike the ati-anger as ho 
walked about town or country ? There were the co- 
lossal crucifixes, painted to life, at the cross roads 
and other conspicuous points. There were representa- 
tions of purgatory, in tbe rudest elemental form. Any 
one with a particle of Paganism in his nature — and 
1 have more than a particle — understands purga- 
tory, and is disposed to accept the general idea. 
But general ideas are incapable of representation, 
and do not affect the majority, which uses sense more 
than reason. So if purgatoiy is to be set forth at all, 
it must be in some concrete form, 

I have said little of the appearance the Roman 
Catholic system made in the streets. Monks and 
nuns were evidently reduced to the modest conditions 
of common utility and appreciable service. Such 
nuns as one saw were Sisters of Mercy or teachers. 
I cannot recall seeing in Normimdy any one that I 
Bhonld call simply a \nonV. 
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One appearance I did see more tbao once. You 
•AT a Binnll bell, which makes a momentary sensa- 
[fion. Tarning to the direction of the sound, you see 
B little procession ; a priest in veBtmenta carrying 
something under a small canopy ; an acolyte, a beadle 
or two, one of them perhaps carrying a tall staff sur- 
monnletl by an ornamental lantern, such as one may 
see in the attics and lumber-rooma of onr old country 
houses. As the procession passes the people stop a 
moment, tike off their hats, and then walk on. 

This is the Host. It is the consecrated wafer, now 

become by Roman reckoning the very Body of our 

^^lOrd. It is on its way to a sick or dying bed. The 

^BTocession appeals alike to reverence, to the common 

■ >a]nnpatby with anffering, and to that sense of mort>tl- 

ity which no profaneness can dispel or wholly deprive 

of its seriousneaa. Death is near, and the opportu- i 

nity ia taken to pi'oclaim that here is Life. 

But upon the whole the appearance made in Nor- 
mandy was far less than what I afterwards saw even 
ia Belgium, ami of course far less than what I have 
B witnessed often at Rome. The Belgian clergy 
e evidently resolved not to lose by want of seU-as- 
brtion. 

At Rome I was once watching, from the steps of 
St. Peter's, the evolutions of a body of 400 French 
•oldiers. In a moment they all went down on their 
So my memory tells me, but if any one is 
ired to show that this is impossible, and that 
mly grounded their arms, I submit. Looking 
mt I saw that the Host, under a high canopy, had 
I from the Borgo, and was passing into the 
I street running along the south side of the Tiber. 
i occurred to me there could be no necessity Coc nu- 
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tering the piazza, and I -was told tliat this i 
probiibly been taken with the express purpose of 
■winning tliia recognition from the French soldiers. 

Poor fellows I they are a simple race, and much 
put upon. In the year 1848 Paris was filled with 
regiments fresh from the provinces, mere lads from 
home and school. They were filling the churches and 
doing their devotions at the altars, while the Gardes 
Mobiles were gambling in the worst female company 
on the steps before the entrance. The soldiers of the 
line were then receiving, I was told, three sous a day 
pocket money, while the daily pay of the Garde Mo- 
bile was a franc and a half. These poor fellows had 
been accustomed to be cli'illed by the clergy. At 
Bome they had to bear more. Coming one day out of 
■ St. Peter's with four English ladies, we got into a 
fiacre, and gave our orders. A line of French soldiers 

— fora piirade then was a matter of daily occurrence 

— was advancing towards St. Peter's. To onr utter 
consternation the driver lashed his horses and drove 
right into them. The line was already breaking 
when the officer shouted a " halt," and as loudly de- 
livered a " sacr^," responded to with a loud laugh by 
onr driver. No doubt the latter was presuming on 
the nationality, and perhaps the sex, of his freight. 

At Caen 1 witnessed the slovenly performance of 
a solemn rite, for which the military, not the clergy, 
were answerable. Noticing before a house in a poor 
quarter of the town the usual indications of a funeral 

— the black curtain, the mutes, the table, and the 
plate — with a soldier or two standing by, I resolved 
to sea it out. A company of soldiers, about twenty, 
made their appearance, and the funeral began. I fol- 
lowed to the cemetery. At the end of a short service 
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the soldiers fired, that is they were to fire, three vol- 
leys. Not half of the pieces went off. The mute 
guns were tried again and again, with variable suc- 
cess, and the flint and steel again and again adjusted, 
with some violence as it seemed to me. They were 
so long about it that I gave it up, and walk^ into 
the country. Returning the same way I found five 
or six of Uie soldiers still making vain attempts to 
discharge their pieces, the orders being that every- 
one must do it three times. Were these some of 
the guns that the English Government sent Louis 
Philippe out of the old stock in the Tower of 
London? 



CHAPTER CXVni. 



TWO SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 

SoMS of ray readers will have begun to aak, pagea 
back, how I could have patience with all this non- 
sense. Why did I not run out of these idol temples, 
and never enter them again? What was my religion 
woi'tli, if it did not instantly reject such utter folly ? 
That, however, was not my present mood ; indeed it 
Lad not been my mood now for many years ; and 
though I may now reject things more quickly and 
more thoroughly than I once did, still I can try all 
things, or at least many things ; and I possess some 
powers of assimilation. I will, too, ask the reader to 
take into account that I had long been engaged upon 
the grand argument, and upon the principles that 
necessarily involve details and reduce them to minor 
account. The greater questions were those of Cathi>- 
licity, unity, antiquity, primitive practice. Apostolic 
sanction, the supremacy of the See of St. Peter, the 
authority of Councils, the testimony of Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, and, comprehending all these 
questions, the just inference to be drawn from the 
concurrence of many myriads of good, wise, and 
learned men in these very practices. There is some 
excuse for my not instantly, then and there, abomi- 
nating and execrating what all Christians — for in 
the matter of customs there is not much to choose 
between the East and the West — had done for a 
tiiousand years betore t\ie '^l(itit\a:Mv'i'&, 
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I had come to believe, nay I still believe, indeed 

All believe, in the indifferency of ciistoma, so long as 

they do not make void tbe Divine word, whether of 

truth or of command. We huve no choice but to 

muke light of customs not absolutely incompatible 

■with faith, hope, and charily. We know hardly any- 

^Ubing about the religious practices of the firat Cbris- 

^■iaiis ; and what we do know, or have some inkling 

■wft was very different from the religious practice of 

any Christian community of these days. 

We have to interpret freely the promise that the 
honr Cometh and now is when the true worshipper 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth. Does 
it exclude any who ao worship Him, yet retain the 
traditions of olden time ? There is no body of Chria- 
tians that has not rea-son to ask for a charitable 
CODstrnction. 

The charge niofrt commonly brought against all 
theae customs is that they are superstitious, foolish, 
trifling, and ridiculous, unworthy of a man of sense. 
But which is the weightier matter of the law — a 
rotest iigAinst such alleged trifles and nonentitius, or 
-the bond of peace? Grant that these trifles are 
i thicket and hiding-plate for all sorts of sc^mdiils, 
Itfaat scandal can be greater than that two neighbor- 
■ nations, of kindred race, and with many common 
terests, should have no communion in Christ? A 
uidal, indeed, there is greater, and that is that the 
■pie of these isles, speaking generally one lan- 
je, and under the same rule, are divided into 
-eountleas communions, reprobating and excluding one 
another. 

With whom lies the roaponsibility ? Who began 
lit quarrel, and thus divided Christ ? Naif-v Elnt^ltLod 
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has never had the courage to give back as much aa 
ebe baa had to take ; for while her own Orders are 
nothing in the eyes of Rome, she respects lioman 
Catholic Orders as the foundation and channel of her 
own. Whether we look to onraelyes or to those about 
us and amongst us, to Christiana abroad or at home, 
not of our own communion, we have to bear all 
things, it may be said, and to ask mutual forbear 
ance. 

In the abstract, and without prejudice, what is to 
be said of a Church professedly claiming the aile- 
giance of millions, who in fact have nothing to do 
with it, and who live in irreligion or dissent? What 
is to be said of a Church whose professed members 
have, for the most part, no other visible observance 
but to put ou their beat clothes and sit for an hour 
and a half once a week hearing oratorical prayers, 
choir music, and a well-written discourse. No Ang- 
lican layman or divine was ever so wildly enthusi- 
astic for his church as to set it up as a model for 
general imitation. The men who composed or com- 
piled the English ritual cannot possibly have bad 
the least inkling of the future of the British Empire. 
Even the double-minded son of Beor, even the Pagan 
sibyls, priests, and poets, had more of the prophet in 
them. When rivalry, or a wish to keep up appear- 
ances, or some vague idea of duty, compels the Ang- 
lican Church to offer its peculiar form of the Gospel 
to the large section of the heathen world included in 
a common political bond, it has nothing to bestow 
on them as the means of their conversion and their 
spiritual sustenance but that which the vast majority 
of its fellow-citizens at home will have nothing to do 
with, and abominate from one quarter or another of 
the theological aompaaa. 
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It may be easy to repel tbe question altogether 
and refuse to hold an argument, either in the secret 
coDncil of one's own mind, or with any one so weak 
orflo bad jia not to hold everything that we do our- 
■elres. Wiien the argument is once opened, and it 
b understood that both sides are to be heard, then 
we Boon find ourselves having to choose between two 
conclusions, neither of which is quite as we should 
wish it to be. We may object to confession, abso- 
lation, and penance in tbe Roman form, but we can- 
not weigh against it a few fleeting words and an iiu- 
pelpable shade. We may say, if we please, that the 
ideHB of relative holiness and contiuual purification hi 
the Roman system are Jewish, maWialistic, or what^ 
ever wit may suggest ; hut yet we can hardly feel 
that to be the whole of Christian sanctification which 
is confined in space to a building and tbe ground it 
Btnnds on ; in time to one day in seven; and in the , 
Huiritnal world to ourselves and a few select acqnaiut- 

^p' Wc may dislike and be unable to understand pur^ 
g&tory, and the practices associated with it, but we 
cannot certainly banish purgatory from our system 
trttboiit passing the pen through a good many texts, 

Kd whole passages. Even then, if we have a con- 
ence, we shall be haunted by the thought of a 
skoning running up between onrsclves and the 
Onmiscient who rewardeth all men according to 
thttir works. We may believe, if we have that con- 
ceit of ourselves, that we are truly sanctified, and 

ceremonial purifications, but we can never re- 
mber without some misgiving that none but tbe 

1 heart will ever see God. 
Vheu we come to tbe great doctrines which are 
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the very hiiigea of the Roman system, RomEtn bap* 
tism and communion, we have to start with the ad- 
mission that we have two distinct doctrines among 
ourselves ; unless indeed our domestic animosities 
come to the aid of our insular pretensions, and wb 
shut out of the account our own most learned school 
of divines, and the best men of our acquaintance. 
We may, if we please, read and even write works 
pleasant as a popular tale, to show that regeneiution 
means nothing more than moral goodness ; but we 
cannot prevent the words " this child is regenerated 
from blazing high in theolt^y, confronting us in the 
Prayer Book, and lying deep in the hearts of our 
simple working poor. 

The words, with their apparent significance, re- 
main unaltered by time. I in«st have heard from 
my youth many hundreds of sermons blared against 
them, but they stand, and the only result of these 
attacks has been to drive the people into dissent, 
where they are allowed to believe what they read, 
and to think there is something in the Christian pro 
fession. They who believed there was any doctrine 
at all in baptism heard their sentences as long as 
I can remember from some thousand pulpits in the 
land. They were Papists already at heart, and th« 
best they could do was to go over to Rome and sail 
under true colors. Yet what was the wonderful sight 
that the Baptist testified to? Was it only an in- 
structive show ? Had it only a future significanoe? 
If it is inconceivable there should be a spiritual 
change in a new-born babe, is it less so that there 
should be one in the Eternal and only-begotten Son 
of God, baptized in the thirtieth year of Hia humilia- 
tion ? 
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I recognize material things and spiritual things ; 
the immutable laws of nature, the moral government 
of God, and the kingdom of grace. Where they 
begin and end I know not. I cannot say of matter 
that it is, and of spirit that it is not, I do not be- 
lieve that the eouI of man grows and develops only 
by human will and circumstances. I feel a mystery 
everywhere, and mastered by it I cannot say that 
tk«re 18 no more in baptismal regeneration than foola 
and pbilosophera may be ready to allow- 
Even the material forces wielded by the Omnip- 
otent utterly transcend our powers of analysis or 
detection. Every bar on the solar spectroscope in- 
dicati's an influence coming direct from the sun, and, 
on a fair presumption, doing its work amongst us. 
Mure than twenty years ago, six thousand had been 
aacertained and described. Grant that science in 
another cenlury may tell the functions of a tenth of 
them, it is quite as likely that by that time our ob- 
servers will have ascertained six thousand more bars, 
many of them not coming under the evidence of the 
senses, not to be seen or felt, but discoverable only in 
their chemical or other relalions. Is this to suggest 
a materiitl hypothesis for baptismal regenerati 
No. It is not. It is to suggest that when matter 
itself i* BO utterly beyond human comprehe 
may aa well speak more modestly of that which we 
■iHlieve to be not matter, but Ood. 
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CHAPTER CXrX. 

THE SACRAMENTAL THB0KIE8. 

The dogma, or definitiota, of Tranaubstantiation 

has been universally selected as the one sufficient and 
ioBuperable obstacle to communiun with Rome. From 
very early years I had heard that Roniau Catholics 
made their god ; that they worshipped a wafer, ani) 
bowed down to that which they had kneaded and 
baked, and which they shut up in a box, and carried 
to and fro. But the people who most abhorred t.ha 
mass did not like our owu Communion Service either." 
They would have preferred sitting to kneeling, tables 
to a rail, and the linen cloth laid before the communi- 
cants. To the words of the Service they objected, 
not that any force waa put upon their own convio- 
tiona, but that no force was put upon convictions dif- 
ferent from their own. The Service admitted of 
various understandings of it, more or less mysterious, 
from Tranaubstantiation to the Eucbaristie Sacrifice 
and the Real Presence of Anglican High Church. 
They held themselves that it was no more than t 
commemorative, instructive, and edifying rite, Thfl 
service is so considerately and cautiously composed 
that it is hiird to see who the composers were favor- 
ing in their own hearts. It is a pity that this neu- 
trality has been at the cost of so many words, partic- 
ularly when brevity, or rather no words at all, would 
have been better. As a fact, " high " and "low" 
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meet on equal terms at the Atiglicnn altar or table, 
whatever it is to be called. English ideals are geu- 
eratly practical, for in this island at least we are 
averse to mutual externiiniition. 

The operation of the Body and Blood of our Lord 
on the body of the recipient is declared in the words 
of administration and in the Prayer before the Con- 
secration, though 8ome emphatic passages to the 
same effect in the Service of the Mass are omitted. 
The Exhortiition, now passing out of use, certainly 
suggests that while the elements, properly received, 
are medicine to body and soul, they are in effect poi- 
epD to those that partake of them unworthily and un- 
preparedly. 

Whether in boyhood or in manhood, whether in 
the stiige of unconscious or careless acceptance, or of 
enfuned investigation, I bad always inclined to the 
" high " view, tliough tolerant of the " low " view, i£ 
ita holders would only leave me alone. The truth 
was that when I came to consider what people said 
Slid did in this matter, I arrived at the conclusion 
that no two people exactly agreed upon it, but that 
each had his own interpretation. 

It hud long appeared to me that our Blessed Lord 
Himself, in mercy to the great variety oE human un- 
derstandings, had used words allowing of a very 
great latitu<le. They who can only regard the feast 
U a remembrance are welcome to that board, so too 
they who concTjive it to be very much more. 

They who believe in a Divine Creation must be- 

I liave tlukt all the laws of matter are the commands 

( God, and that, so far, there is no substantial differ- 

B between the kingdom of nature and the king<Iom 

Bishop Berkeley's opinion of the nonnjiia- 
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tencs of matter, which Froude was often returning 
to ill the face of Dr. Johnson's rough confutation, ia 
only a way of stating what Chriatiana are bound to 
admit to be virtually true. The power is in the com- 
mand, not in the thing, for it really ia not the bullet 
that kills you, but the human will employing the taws 
of motion and gravitation. Of course thia may seem 
a refinement, and Ukely to mislead when applied to 
Christian ordinances. But in truth the saying. Mate' 
riam siiperabat opus, pervades all human affaira. Of 
matter, as of the letter, it must be said that it killeth, 
and the spirit giveth life. Speaking generally, all 
opinions as to the relations of matter and spirit ai;p 
equally presumptuous. Yet there are plain moral re- 
lations, and, it may be said, relations that are re- 
vealed. Matter, if indeed it can be said to exist at 
all, is always undergoing mutation, corruption, and 
destruction. The Word only is real and etemaL 
The consecrated bread has the assurance that it ia tho 
Body of Christ, and the promise that it will save body 
and Boul. Therein ia its true substance and reality. 
Yet it requires a very hardy faith, or a very idle and 
acquiescent faith, to accept all the practices built 
upon this doctrine. The Roman Catholics have their 
replies. If the people won't communicate, let them 
at least gaze and adore. If they won't come to the 
altar, let the Victim he carried to'them. If they will 
not eagerly seize a privilege every day, let them b* 
daily reminded of it. Let them be taught that there 
is a presence, a power, and a glory, in the midst ol 
them, and at their doors. 

I had alwaya felt perplexed and pained at the coa- 
trast between the practice of Communion in thff' 
Primitive Church, and in our own. In those early 
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days there was no need to mTite, for all pressed in, 
and the trouble was to weed and sift the mnltitude. 
But in these days what a work it is ! What canvaa- 
fiing rouud [ what entreaties ! what urgent and reit- 
erated reniindai-8 I Yet how scant, how precarious 
the results I Is our interpretation of Communion 
answerable for tliia, or the mode and manner of our 
Communion ? 

I had long felt, indeed most people feel, that our 
servic'e is much too repulsive. The result was and is, 
that while the Catechism, certainly in accordance 
with the Scripture, declares Communion necessary to 
salvation, we go on assuming and actually pronounc- 
ing the salvation of millions who never communicated, 
or having done so once or twice, never did again. I 
had much desired that all professing Christians should 
communicate regularly and frequently, and that for 
this end, communicating should be rendered less ter- 
rible and less ditBcult; for it is actually ditHcult, not 
to say imp'Jssible, under many circumstances. There 
nre invalids and aged people, who cannot be even half 
ui hour in a church without sutfertng and inconven- 
ience, and perhaps annoyance to the congregation. 
It was a point on which I ditfered from some frienda 
who did not think it an objection that the service 
is long, tedious, repulsive, and minatory. Froude al- 
ways took the severest view of preparation, and 
performance. The body must have its full share in 
the work. This view he once humorously Illustruted 
io a suggestion that every member of Parliament 
should receive a good whipping before every sitting of 
tho House, to make liim feel it a serious business and 
being down bis self-conceit. From different quarters 
^ns often heard the wish that church-peopU mi^Jik 
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be attracted to the table instead of being 
off by terrors such as those that once girt Mount 
Sinai; and that Communion should be made ksa a. 
trial of human endurance, which it often is. Tlis 
invariable reply to these wishes had too much truth 
in it. The real difficulty is the general imwillingnesa 
to make a complete surrender to the service of our 
Lord. In this matter, as I was merciful to myself I 
was merciful to others. Practically I don't believe in 
complete surrenders. I don't believe that the three 
hundred ladies and gentlemen attending a fashionable 
Communion have made a complete surrender of them- 
selves, and that it is this that makes the difference 
between them and the whole of the working classes 
inhabiting the same area, and more or less working 
for them. I might not object to a little more repnl- 
sion being shown to those who come to the altar, but 
I wish there was less of it towards those who do not. 

But I bad also always desired that communicanta 
might be left perfectly free to put their own sense 
on the consecration of the elements. Each man's 
sense we shall never get at. It is certain that many 
who profess the " low " view, that is the purely em- 
blematic sense, are the most reverential, and appar- 
ently the most deeply impressed and edified; while it 
is lamentable to notice how communicants professing 
the " high " view can immediately betray, by their 
frivolity or worldliness, how little hold it really has 
upon them. 

Whenever I attempted to ascertain for my guid- 
ance, either as a writer, or as a humble Christian, 
with just a soul to be saved, what this " high" view 
was, I have to make the sad confession that I never 
succeeded. "Whether they were the friends of the 
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"higb" view or Its foes, controversialists seemed 
equally to envelop their meaning, if meaning they 
bad, in that haze which is the medium of esag^era- 
tion. The phraae " real presence " I never could at- 
tach a distiuct meaning to, nor can I think it neces- 
sary, as neither the word nor any expression corre- 
sponding to it can be found in the New Testament. 
But the accusation continually repeated vfas that the 
" high " doctrine led to Tran substantiation, and was 
indeed the same in disguise. 

The more 1 have read of our English theologians, 
old or new, the more am I satisfied that when they 
iOme to treat of these matters, they cease to know 
Utut they are talking about. I find no difficulty in 
necepting the words of Scripture; indeed, who docs? 
jMiat child does ? But I do find insuperable difiicully 
Sji understanding the strong positive, and not less 
Tbe strong negative, propositions of polemical writers. 
It is not because I can pronounce them wrong, but 
because I can pronounce nothing at all upon them. 
In the Church at least we have a common basts. It 
ip that the Sacrament is the supreme occasion and 
le and form of a mysterious communication he- 
God and His people. Polemical writers 
require that I shall say what this is, and what it is 
not; in other words that I shall define the action 
and being of the Incomprehensible, I believe that 
in the Sacrament there ia the Father, and the Son, 
the Spirit, in the way proper to a true partici- 
m. 

Bat how this is I know not, and feel certain I 
(ver shall know in this world. I feel certain that 
m« know, and that no purpose could be answered 
r any one knowing much more than others In b^ 
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matter in which, indisputably, faith, hope, and char- J 
ity are infinitely more important than scientific defi- 
nitions. 

Luther, with whom I cannot say I have over much 
sympathy, indeed of whom I have very little knowl- 
edge, had evidently found himself in the like perplex- 
ities, and had never extricated himself from them. 
He maintained with much zeal and heat, and much 
loss of popularity, an opinion which most modern 
writers declare to bo snhatantially, us they express it, 
the same aa Transubstantiation. But he was a, 
scholastic philosopher, and by the time I was in 
priest's orders, Oxford had been told that scholastic 
philosophy was at the bottom of all our troubles and 
all our blunders, I was ever but a listener at the 
door of the school thus denounced and contemned, 
without even a foot within its threshold ; yet I can- 
not bring myself to believe that the succession of 
great men who formed the backbone of humaa 
thought, and of failh too, for many centuries, were 
quite the fools which a school of modern authors, gen- 
erally unbelieving, would try to persuade us. 

Since words fail to fathom or to describe the xnys- 
tery believed to be hidden in an apparently simpla 
rite, and the outer world has to be dealt with, the 
controversy has become one of ceremonies and cus- 
toms. Both at the altar, and in the streets, and in 
private houses, and wherever reverence allows it, 
Goman Catholics exhibit the once consecrated bread 
as an object of atich awe and worship as we should 
give to a Divine Presence suddenly visible almongst 
ua, if our self-possession were not utterly overpowered 
by the sight. The Church of England disapproves 
of these usages on the eimple ground that they have 
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DO direct jnstificiitioii in Scriphire ; and that sach 
few statements as there are bearing on the qaestion 
stop very far short of any public or private worship 
to be given to the consecrated elements. Yet an 
abundance of writers and talkers within our Charch, 
and still more out of it, tell us we are really as 
superstitious as Rome, and that what our greatest 
divines believe is equally beyond all rational appre- 
hension. 




The doctrine of Transubstantiation, it has always 
to be borne in mind, has eyer been inseparably asso- 
ciated with that of the Trinity. The Church of the 
Middle Ages apoke as awfully and as definitely of the 
consecrated bread as of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. The same controversy, and the same argu- 
ments, the same play of words, it may be said, 
touched the altiir in our midst, and the throne in the 
Heaven of Heavens. 

These schoolmen brought together from Holy Writ 
all that we may say, or do, or think, or feel, as re- 
gards the Blessed Son ; and all that we may say, or 
do, or think, or feel, as regards the Holy Spirit. 
They then said ; These, of whom we may say, and do, 
and think, and feel such things must be God. But 
God IS One ; so these are Three in one God. The 
argument is Scriptural ; it is admitted to be Scrip- 
tural, and ia necessarily Scriptural. Nor would auy 
one venture in these days to teach a doctrinal foiiii 
of words on the simple authority of the Church. 
When I was barely eight I was learning the Cate- 
chism, confirmed by " Scripture proofs." An ordi- 
narily intelligent and right-minded person will find 
no difficulty in putting together and bearing in mind 
what we read in Scripture of the Son, and of the 
Spirit, and ia arriving at large, exulted, and awful 
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eoDoeptJons. But when the single-minded, well- 
taught, and well-directed Christian has done his best, 
theology proposes to carry him at one huge bound 
into another order of iutelligence, not to say exist- 
ence altogether, by dogmatic statements admitted to 
embrace the inconceivable and incompreheusible, 

Always wishing to believe as much as was believed 
by the best and most faithful Christian, yet always 
exercising a reason of my own, I have agtiin and again 
entered on this great question with an ever-increasing 
wish to see the Church contouting itself as much as 
possible with the very words of Scripture, and stop- 
ping short of definitions in matter beyond human 
comprehension, I say, "as much as possible," for after 
all the " very words " are themselves partly beyond 
our reach, and partly to be extricated from surround- 
ings of a local or temporal character. The Church, 
too, in all ages has had to meet the teaching, and to 
follow up the arguments, of men employing their own 
terms, and imposing upon the multitude by the pomp 
and the subtlety of their demonstrations, 

Jesus Christ is the Son of Man and the Son of God, 
Why are we not content with titles so endearing, so 
elevating? Yet people are not content. Even the 
expression " God the Son " is not the same thing as 
tlie "Son of God." What warrant is there for set 
prayers and hymns addressed to the Sou simply as 
.God, frequently without even a reference to the 
Father? 1 know that many Christians have been 
tortured in childhood, haunted through life, and pnr- 
Mied to old age with such questions as how could the 
Babe in Mary's arms be carrying on the work of the 
Universe — nay, of an Infinity beyond our Universe 
B^eutering into the hearts of all men, into the naturo 
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of all liTiDg things, and into the secrets of this solid 
globe ? Such a question is of course utterly childish 
and ridiculous. But is the Chui'ch of England quite 
blameless in the matter ? 

More than fifty years ago a dear friend confided to 
me his difficulties as to the Personality of the Holy 
Spirit. I was gi-ieved to see him in a condition which 
seemed to impair his powers of activity, and threat- 
ened to delay the period of usefulness. So I tried to 
talk down his doubts, and I may have contributed to 
that result. After applyuig as well as I could the 
texts ascribing to the Spirit divine attributes and dis- 
tinct operations, I fear my more general argument 
was that we were bound to accept the teaching of the 
Church, and that in so doing we were in no danger of 
guiltineaa. While I talked in this strain I was fixing 
a deep disquiet in my own mind, whiuh remained, 
and indeed still remains, all the more because I have 
never seriously addressed myself to its removal. 

A thousand times have I wished, and then resolved 
never again to let myself be plagued witfi the wish, 
that the word " Person " could be banished from our 
Symbols and Formularies. I shall shock many of 
my readers when I say that the word has often sug- 
gested to me that the evil being who hiis certainly 
much to do in the affairs of the Church has intruded 
this word as the most effectual difficulty language aud 
thought could supply to the simple aud proper recep- « 
tion of divine truth. At the time of this evil impor- 
tation Persona was a term in law and in trade, in as 
familiar use as the word " party " in our courts and 
exchanges. It is the old nominative of Prceco, a herald 
or preacher, and ig identical with the word "preach- 
er," only with a different termination and a different 
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of the liqtiid and vowel in the first sylliibie. It 
was adopted as the beat equivalent of a logicial term 
in the Greek, denoting that to which the qualities 
ider discussion might be applied. If the object be 
bring a stupendous mystery 03 much as possible 
ithin reach of a mathematical intelligence, the word, 
for aaght I know, may be as good as any other. But 
for any practical purpose, it must defeat its own ob- 
ject. We should set down any one as either a mad- 
man or a very vulgar jester who should address either 
Father, Son, or Spirit by the name of Person, or 
should so refer to Him. 

I can only hope that Heaven in good time will send 
us 8 nie I- inple intelligible form, saving the divine 
agency of Father, Son, and Spirit, and the divine 
^nity also. 

Again. I ask with all humbleness where the idea 
Threeuess is expressed in the New Testiiment with 
a doctriinal sense and force. Where is the Triune 
God held up to be worshipped, loved, and obeyed ? 
Where is He preached and proclaimed in that three- 
fold character? We read "God is one; " as, too, "I 
and the Father are one;" but nowhere do we read 
that Three are one, unless it be in a text long since 
known to be interpolated. Nowhere in Scripture is 
there the idea of numerical virtue or mystic number. 
The number " seven " indeed is often found invested 
with aacredncss, snch as in its application to the di- 
viBion of time, and the gifts of the Spirit ; but thati 
u very different from the introduction oF number aa 
an nttributo into the Supreme Object of worship. 

To me the whole matter is most painful and per- 
plexing, and I should not even speak us I now do, did 
Dot I feci on the threshold of the grave, eooa to ap- 
pe»T before the Throne of all trutli. 
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I may be censured for these confessions, but let ma 
not be mia understood, for I wish to agree with our 

st divines, and have no wish to be thought a single 
atep on the way to Arianiam. 

la not that which I confess to have been a lifelong 
trouble to me a compariitive novelty ? Tlie Apostles' 
Creed is old. I can say it with all my heart and mind. 
The Nicene Creed is old. I can a.iy it also with all 
iny heart and mind, though I may doubt whether 
fitioque be the right expression. But in neither of 
these Creeds, and certainly not in Scripture, do we 
find the expression "God the Son;" or "God the 
Holy Ghost." Whenever I pronounce the name of 
God simply and first, I mean God the Father, and I 
cannot help meaning that if I am meaning anything. 
When, therefore, I immediately add "the Son," or 
" the Holy Ghost," I am conscious of a departure from 
the sense I opened my mouth with. The first invoca- 
tion, namely, that to "God the Father," ia to me intel- 
ligible and clear, for the words bear finite senses with 
infinite enlargement. But, as the words stand, and in 
the order in which they stand, the other invocations 
are not to me intelligible. When I pronounce thera 
I feel in a momentary maze, aa if a dizziness had 
come on me, or as if I had slipped and were twisted 
round. I have had to execute a performance, and I 
have always done it ill. 

I venture to ask. When did this order of words 
come in ? Tlie four invocations in the Litany are 
mediiBval rattier than primitive, and are peculiar to 
the Western Church. But the old Latin words thera 
are FiU redemptor mundi Deus, which I take to be 
a very different way of speaking from " O God the 
Son ; " and Spiritua Sancte I>eua, which seems to 
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B Tery different from " God the Holy Ghost." To 
coufess the honest truth, when I say the words of our 
invocations with the least attempt to understand them, 
I feel balancing myself npon the finest of edges be- 
tween Tritheism on one side, and Sabellianisna, if I 
know what that is, on the other. I may confidently 
say I feel no sach straitness and peril in using the 
Latin forms. 

In the French manual of devotion referred to above, 
compiled by Diipanloap from Boasuet, I find the in- 
Tocalioua running : — 

Fire celsBte. qui elet Diea, avei pilie da nous. 

Fill RddcmpUot du nionde, qui vtcs Diea, ayei piti^ de cionB. 

SunC-Eapril, qni itea Diea, n;ex pili^ de nous. 

Sainte TiiuiU, qui etes no stol Dieu, sjei pili^ de dodb. 

I use the words " God tlie Son " and " God the 
Holy Ghost " both in public and in private. I have 
used them in private the very day I write this. I 
sliouid not hesitate to perform the Marriage Service, 
though the words are there, the Church of England 
having taken that opportunity of inculcating its very 
highest," that is, its most unintelligible doctrine. I 

ive continually, up to the present time, used the 

ktechism for children, though I must s.iy that if the 
question, " What dost tliou chiefly learn in these arti- 
cles of thy belief," could be put for the first time to 
the entire Anglo-Saxon race, I feel quite sure that not 
one of tlietn, young or old, would return the second 
and third answem, or answers even like unto them. 

Tlie truth is that in religiouB matters everybody 
expects to be called on to say what he does not 
understand; and they who impose the words cvi- 
donlly are the last to wish them to be intelligible. 
The writeni of our Hymn Books adapt their theory of 
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the Divine Being and operations to the exigencies of 
the metre and the rhyme. They invoke whatever 
they please and find convenient, and they abandon 
their theology at a moment's notice for the sake of a 
happy fourth line. The sentencea of a sermon sue 
ceed one another too rapidly to make sense strictly 
necessary. So religious people are habituated to be 
random in their expressions. They speak in unknown 
tongues, for others'to interpret if th^y can. 
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Most Anglicans will agree that the one Roman 
practice that rises above all the rest in the strange 
and startling character it presents to their unaccus- 
tomed eyes is the worship of the Virgin, To me it 
w;i8 the greatest difficulty, and what I could least 
turn round, or get over, or smooth away, Walkiug 
OS I was, nay almost running, towards Rome, I yet 
seemed to find all ray work begin again when there 
rose before me this Queen of Heaven who seemed to 
occupy the place ot all else that was Divine — of 
Father, Sod, and Holy Spirit — of Holy Scripture, of 

icmments, and of the Catholic Church itself. Is it 

isible that this can be right and true ? Does the 
eripturc give any wai-rant for it 7 Is the mother of 
■or Lord so prominent a figure in the Gospel narra- 
Itivee, or are the few passages relating to her so ex- 
plicit, 80 peremptory, and bo tremendous ? When 

I Bridegroom had gone, the mother might be the 
msolatiou for His absence. But does she emerge in 

s Acts, and shine brighter as the night darkened 
while the Epistles were written? True, all must ad- 
mit the Revelation of St. John the Divine to occupy 
m debatable place in this matter, but yet most will 
think it to be interpreted by eomparisou with the 
Other Scriptures ot the New Testament, especially 
thoa* b^ the eaoie writer, and nearest to it in time. 
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Of course moat Protestauta feel that hundreda of 
worshippers on their kneea hefore a gaudily- dressed 
femiJe figure, nay aoinetimea before a perfectly black 
and Bcai'cely human physiognoiny, traditionally held 
to be an iinage of the Virgin, from some preternatural 
flource, conatitute a apectacle that they must recoil 
from with Lori-or. There is not even room for doubt 
here, they will say, aud there can be no occasion to 
search the Scripturea to see if these things be so. 

But I was now a traveller in search of truth, and 
it was my duty to throw nothing aside till I had 
looked at it, and considered what was to be said for 
it. In the first place, for more thau a thousand years, 
saints, theologians, martyrs, the salt of the earth, the 
men that bad held fast the faith and preserved it 
for us, and that had continually rescued the civilized 
world from relapsing into preiiistoric savagery, had 
done what these aimple folk were doing. They had 
undoubtedly worshipped and invoked the Virgin, 
and bound themselves in special devotion to her ser- 
vice. But for the place long held by the Blessed 
Virgin iu the heart and mind of man, I should not 
have been a Fellow of Oriel, for Oriel would never 
have been ; and I should not have gone to Normandy, 
niiy, I am very sure I should never have been at all. 
All these good men, who so marvellously combined 
the faculties of thought and belief found incompatible 
in our timps, must have had something to say for the 
worship of the Virgin, and for her great exaltation ; 
indeed, as it strikes us, her super-eminence. 

Lot us handle the matter in a rational, cold-blooded 
manner, not shrinking from the consequonees, "la 
the Mother of our Lord now existing ? " Yes. I be- 
iiere that all fathers, mothers, sons, and daughters 
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■ eiiating. Nature, speaking generally, haa 
disposed oi their bodies, so far as we can trace her 
work ; but their souls remain. So I read in Homer, 
la Virgil, and in the New Teatiiment, though not 
quite so certuinly in the Old. I even fiiid this fond 
belief struggling against counter-influences and plii- 
losophies in Horace, and blazing into deiflcation in the 
great Pagan Empire. This existence I am permitted 
to believe is a conscious and active existence ; I say 
not in all Citses, for many poor creatures can hardly 
be said to have a conscious and active existence in 
this life, and if they are kept tike chrysalises for a. 
few (iionsnnd years before they emerge in a winged 
etate, it might conceivably be no great loss, either to 
tliemselves, or to the world from which they have 
disappeared. 

The next step of the inquiry is a larger one, for it 
introduces not only sentience, but free will and moral 
government, into the limbo of cold shades, as we deem 
them. Is there indeed a great cloud of witnesses all 
about us? Do our forefathers commune with our 
thoughts in our own houses ? Do the old saints assist 
At our worship, our old statesmen in our cabinets and 
councils ? Do our long line of sovereigns still sit on 
thrimi's over ua ; indeed are we ourselves but the vis- 
ible ranks of a vast army, resembling the armies of 
modern warfare, that never show themselves, but do 
icir work without being seen ? 
t is very true that in the New Testament there is 
t to nothing as tu the state of the departed, and 
Mir cooperation in human affiiiis. It seems there to 
r r^ardi-d as an accidental or exccptiimal matter 
Mt Christians died at nil, so much was the mind of 
i Charcb engrossed in the speedy coming of the 
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Lord. It is impossible to End anything positive un 
the state of the departed ; equally impossible to find 
anything negative. la it a. caae in which nature ia 
left to take its course ? The tendency of nature has 
always been positive, for wherever men have had 
proper affections and high intelligence, they have al- 
most invariably believed the souls of the great and 
good to be interested in human affairs, accessible to 
human approaches, and potent for good, indeed occa- 
sionally for ill. The epithet of " fond " applied by 
the 22d Article to this and other doctrines can only 
mean that they are the teaching of nature. 

But is nature no authority in this matter? How 
often have I read touching epitaphs, not only in 
churchyards, where there are "fond" things enough 
to be found everywhere, but on the marble tablets in- 
side, expressing the belief that the departed wife will 
still aid the lonely husband, and the departed daugh- 
ter still comfort the parents' weeping eyes ! 

There necessarily then arises the question of hu- 
man relations. Will fathers still be fathers, mothers 
still mothers, sons and daughters still sons and daugh- 
ters ? Will tlie greater virtues and faculties and po- 
sitions be glorified and perpetuated? I had myself 
at this time ever thought it must be so, for it was 
inconceivable that they should be suddenly deter- 
mined like the compact between our poor material 
elemeuts, or our common earthly engagements. Are 
not our relations parts of our identity, and how can a 
man be the same if not only everything about him and 
his tabernacle of clay, but the whole matter of spirit- 
ual identity is to be changed, nothing surviving but 
a " character," whatever that may be ? 

I am aware that what is called a vigorous under- 
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standing and a ^ masculine " Christianity will on 
English soil reject all such specalations ; but I could 
never be sure they would not reject everything be- 
yond the range of the senses. Doubters are very apt 
to stay just where they are, doubting forever, cer- 
tainly in this world, possibly, to their great loss, in 
the next. Believers are apt to believe too much, and 
to end in the lesser beliefs that undermine the greater 
and neutralize their proper effect. But they that are 
resolute to disbelieve, whenever they think they may, 
go on believing less and less and less, till they believe 
nothing at all. 
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BtTT I must retura to that which is the great rock 
of offence, the one thing which innnmerable Chris- 
tians not unfavorably disposed to the Church of Rome 
say they cannot get over ; the worship of the Blessed 
Virgin, and, as they add, the suhstitution of her wor- 
ship for all other Chriatiauity. Of Scriptural warrant, 
or even guiding landmark, they say there is hardly 
any. Instead thereof, visions and traditions have had 
to be alleged to make a case, that is, when a case ia 
demanded. As before, I ask what is the teaching of 
nature, which I presume to be not wholly out of court 
in this matter ? What became of the household of 
Nazareth, when death finally released it from ita 
earthiy ties ? For thirty years was Jeaua living there, 
in the completest obedience, and in the most loving 
interchange of kindnesses, and even benefits. 

It was a real and true companionship. It was an 
actual family. Jeaus was no shadow. He waa not & 
piece of Divine mechanism. He was not deceiving 
Mary and Joseph with a show of goodness. He waa 
not acting the part of a son. We cannot doubt that ^ 
He loved Mary to the fullness of his nature, which 
was Divine. It would be a very idle refinement to 
say that He loved her as man only, for in Him the 
human and Divine nature were united. That nature, 
human and DWiv\e, ke bore with him to heaven. 
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hat 18 bntnaD nature without ita objects and be- 
longiogs? What, indeed, do we think of the roan 
who has no sooner risen a step, than he begins to bo 
Ashamed of his humble reUtiven ? We deapiae him 
as a traitor to the dignity of true human nature, a 
hollow counterfeit, a thing formed by vulgar fashion, 
the circumstances of the hour. 

The love of Mary and of Joseph could not be bound 
by conditions of space or time. We may think it a 
t«rnble presumption to place Mary, and Joseph the 
carpentpr, whose very name and profession were a 
reproach to Ji-sus, near tlie throne of the univeree, 
But it would be a far more terrible presumption to 
place them anywhere else. Can we possibly sup- 
pose them to be laid deep in the dull catacombs of 
an intermediate state, waiting the solemnity of the 
tniinpet call? Can we suppose them somewhere, 
walking sadly and pensively in laurel groves? Can 
we suppose them enjoying that mere rest which is of 
all tilings the most wearisome? Can we imagine 
them relegated for ages to some comer of the uni- 
renie, out of sight, and out of mind ? Would the Sou 
intermit His love, and stop the fliiw of His affection 
for thousands of years, till the time arrived for the 
reappearance of Joseph and Mary in the innumerable 
crowd to be then gathered, and separated right and 
left '! In a word, is there any one positive conception 
of the present state of Joseph and Mary so natural 
and BO reasonable as that they are now with Christ, 
and where lie is, at the right hand of the Father, 
Grant tliat this last expression Is only a way of stat- 
ing that which i« really piist our understanding, them 
IB notliing inconceivable in Joseph and Mury being 
now with Jesna of Nazareth. 
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It IB true that all that we ever imagine of thi 
supremely favored peraonagee, of Christ, and of the 
saints, and indeed of all departed spirits, must be 
under the correction that in their case time and space 
are no more. They are in the presence of God, and 
that is all the account we can give of their habitation, 
their ways, and their mode of being. But this leaves 
the Love that never faileth, and that knows no dif- 
fereuce between time and eternity, the finite and the 
infinite, the only guide ot our speculations, destroy- 
ing tliereby all the barriers which human jealousy 
may choose to place between the Sou of God and the 
daughter of man. 

Then with another long step we come to the ques- 
tions, Can Mary hear us? What can she do for lis ? 
Why should she do anything for ua when Christ is 
all-sufficient, ready to hear, and ready to save? Is 
not this to make Mary ubiquitous, omniscient, all- 
powerful, and Divine ? Such questions are often 
asked as if they were quite conclasive, and as if no 
satisfactory answer were possible. But the greatest 
power that the human mind can conceive stops short 
of the infinite and the Divine. With the mechanical 
agencies wielded by modern civilization there is noth- 
ing inconceivable, or even difficult, in the idea of the 
whole human race being put in loving accord and in- 
tellectual relation with one person. Surely the great 
Artificer of the universe, wielding forces far surpass- 
ing our knowledge, could delegate to whomsoever He 
will what He pleases of His sovereignty. 

It would only correspond to the greater part of the 
work done here below. Vicarious agency is the rule 
of human life. Nearly all mankind find themselves 
greatly beholden to others for their spiritual comfort 
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and progress. Everybody wants help of some sort or 
other. The most confident and independent have to 
admit, ns regards themselves, that fJiey are occupying 
a mediatorial position, and that they are the ordained 
rifceivers and dispensers of mercy, truth, and grace. 
Bot whatever is done on earth can undoubtedly be 
done more easily as well as better in heaven. If Christ 
tolerates snch poor rulers and such poor teachers as 
we find below, why may He not have good servants 
above, doing His work better ? 

But what proof, what sign is there of all this ? 
some will say. The answer is, that proofs and signs 
are not alwaj's necessary, and certainly are not al- 
ways insisted on. We frequently shape and color 
the unknown from the known. What guide have we 
for the future except the past ? We cannot help 
imagining heaven iu some fashion or other. The 
vulgar conception is rest, freedom from earthly pains 
and cares, singing hymns and shining bright In glori- 
ous apparel, with crowns on our heads and palms in 
oar hands. Can we really believe that to be the fit 
consummation and meet reward of a Christian states- 
man, theologian, or philosopher? If these ideas are 
founded on texts addressed to the common under- 
standing, may not even more be built upon such 
textA as that which describes the Disciples as gov- 
erning the twelve tribes of Israel, and that which 
promises ten cities to him that has done his duty by 
one? But the attempt to reach the skies by heap- 
ing one idea npon another, the probable npon the 
probable, the possible on the possible, the conceiv- 
able on the conceivable, is in truth heaping Pelion on 

I That in some way and in truth Christ goveros the 
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world, we dsiily Biiy, and, it ia to be bnped, we be- 
lieve. So are we told ; so has it been biinded down 
to US ; we ciinnot question tbe propriety, and we 
have accepted the probability so long and so fully 
that it ia easier now to believe than not to believe. 
But Englishmen have not been born and bred to 
believe in the Syrian household, the inmatea of the 
carpenter's shop, assisted by cousins, brothers, or 
neighbors, doing this mighty work ; the gentle Ma- 
tron now as prominent a figure, as specially loved 
and as immediately obeyed by all the powers of earth 
and heaven, as when the Babe sat on her lap, or the 
Son helped in the household offices. Where are we 
to stop, if indeed it is wished we should stop any- 
where, when we read the title, " The Mother of Gt>d," 
won by generations of controversy, and still resolutely 
claimed for Mary of Nazareth ? 

There is no disguising the matter. The new 
Trinity has displaced the old in Roman Catholic 
countries. The Cliurch of England has long consti- 
tuted itself the Protector of the Trinity, as Trinita- 
rians understand it, and it fights witli national pug- 
nacity fur that driest and quaintest of all formulas, 
the Athanaaian Creed; but the new Trinity ia most 
intelligible, most agreeable to behold, and moat easy 
to approach. Instead o£ the rustic worshipper having 
to repeat, with stammering accents and intellect lag- 
ging far, far behind, a long jingling rhapsody playing 
on logical terms, he now sees his own dear household 
in its sweetest earthly form, with its hopes stilt to be 
fulfilled, all as it should be, and as it ought to be for 

Waa it not Mary that bore the Babe, that nursed 
tbe Babe, that fed Him, and that taught Him to say 
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I prayers to His IleaveDly Father, and to sing 
hynuia to Him, and to make proper obeisances, and 
be a good and dutiful and very gentle child? Was 
is not she tliat introduced the Babe to His own in- 
heritance. His own kingJoiD, aud His own subjects, 
to tbe Bowers, and the creatures, to the buddiug trees 
and the changing skies, to the Temple, and to the 
crowded shores of the Lake of Gennesaret ? Was 
it not she that taught the Babe to pity all, even the 
unpitying and unpitiable, showing more by look 
than by word what she felt as Priest and Levite 
passed her hamble door on their ways to and fro 
between synagogues, public places, and well-to-do 
houses ? Was not her house the early school of Him 
who was to be the Teacher of the world ? What is 
a Revelation for if it is not to reveal something in- 
telligible ? Who brings a light in order to leave ua 
Btill groping about in darkness, and falling one upon 
another ? 

The largest and at the same time the dearest 
foreshadowing of the Christian future is, that as we 
believe ourselves to be now iu Him and He in us, 
so we may confidently trust that wherever He is, 
there we shall be, and that this iudweiling will not 
be anything passive or dormant, but the sharing of 
a mighty work in our respective capacities. To no 
one among all that God has made can this promise 
apply so directly and closely as to Mtiry of Nazareth. 
Whatever we hope and believe of ourselves we must 
hope and believe of her, and believe it, too, iu the 
^_fl0Dse appertaining only to her. 

^L Putting together the argument, if argument there 
^Bfc we can conceive this glimpse of heaven, tins re- 
^Kuon of the family of Nazareth. It Is probable, and 
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it has as much Scriptural authority as can be found 
for any otiier doctrine. 

But we all of us know that with the yast majority 
of maultind there is no such thing as argument, and 
there can hn no such thing. They walk in the lines 
of habit, custom, and tradition, doing a» those before 
them did, aud those around are still doing. The 
wise tell us this is generally the best thing people can 
do, for, resting upon custom, when the custom is 
gone and the habit interrupted, they know not what 
to do or think, and become nothing at all. In these 
days, however, it is not everybody that is permitted 
to live that life of unthinking aud unconscious duty 
and observance, which even George Herbert pined 
for, but could not obtain. We are not all allowed to 
graze in sweet pastures, to quench our thirst at the 
pure stream, or to be as trees waving their foliage 
in the soft western breeze. We find ourselves com- 
pelled to defend our own beliefs, and to attack as 
well as defend. 

What, then, becomes our rule, that is, our actual 
rule? The answer is easy, too easy indeed. The 
generation of belief is soon told. It is the child of 
will. People believe what they wish to believe, and 
they wish to believe that which suits their interests, 
their tastes, or their prejudices. Other views, other 
arguments, may be implanted in them to-day, hut 
only to be found dead to-morrow. Whatever finds its 
way into them requires food, and if the food be not 
there, the ungenial aud really unwelcome intruder 
dies for lack of it. Faith is a living, and therefore a 
dyuig thing. It is not a stone cut to shape, insoluble, 
imperishable, and holding its ground because indi- 
gestible. It must grow and develop, or disappear; 
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I its growth must be by the accretion of kindred 
elements. 

People do not like to be told they believe what 
they wish to believe, and what suits their temper or 
their cards, but they are nevertheless often angry 
at the beliefs of those about them, and such anger 
recognizee the prevalence of will and the suprem- 
acy of the moral nature iu the decision of religious 
questions. We are not angry with the man who is 
uinply a member of some unchangeable order, one 
ben-ing in a shoal, one worm in a coral reef, one leaf 
OR ft tree. We are angry with the man who appears 
to have a will and a taste, and whose will and taste 
clash with our own will and our taste. 

That belief is a matter of taste and of will appears 
on the face of history, and in no historical records 
more plainly than our own. There we find ai^u- 
mentfi, authorities, records, texts, becoming at once 
aa the chafT of the floor or the dust of the earth before 
the strong will of a man, or a woman, bending the 
nation to her own fancies or her own purposes. As a 
rule the English parent assumes that notliiug in the 
head or in the heart of the cliild ought to prevail, in 
the matter of religious belief, against tlie parental 
uutliority. The parent insists on tlie child adopting 
thv hereditary belief, and would seldom condescend 
to argument as having any place in the question. 
What is this but to admit that all arguments, all 
authorities, all Scriptural proofs and analogies, are 
but material to be played with in sight of a foregone 
conclusion ? But foregone conclusions have their dny. 
They betray the violence of will. They provoke 
counter obstinacies. They who have been compelled 
(or years to believe or not believe, to reusoa or nut 
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to reason, at the word of command, find themselves 
one day their own masters, and though they may 
repeat the tyranny they resent, and dictate as impe- 
riously as their fathers did before them, it will gen- 
erally be in a somewhat difiEerent direction. 



CHAPTER CXXIir. 

EOMISH mVENTIONS. 

Bdt what healthy taste, and what will that la 
not rather wilfulness than free will, can accept the 
enormous lies, fables, pretended miracles, and alleged 
revelations of the Church of Rome ? Such is the in- 
dignant cry of Protestant writers, who seem to have 
discttTered for the first time the large part played 
by the imagination in human affairs when they hear 
this or that marvellous Church story. 

It la a comfort to be assured by these bursts of 
outraged reason, that the sense, or at least the pro- 
fession, of truth survives, and is not afraid to declare 
itsetL Yet any one who knows anything of human 
affairs must be aware that lying performs a large, and 
not wholly ijijurious or discreditable part in them. 
The same Almighty who has created us without a 
window in our foreheads or in our breasts, and who 
lina given every one of us a council chamber for the 
management of our little affairs of state, has also 
ordained au infinite number of circumstances, the 
whole truth of which it is unnecessary to bestow on 
the world. With regard to all these mattei-s, it is 
held to be sufficient to give the world just as much aa 
it hiLS H right to ask, and no more. If upon finding 
bis natural defences suddenly forced, a man happens, 
from an unreadiness, to say that which is not literally 
true, he throws tbo blame on those that practised on 
IlliB weakness or hia simplicity. 
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But it is quite impossible to communicate the real 
state of things, in any matter of religion, morality, or 
politics without an intermixture of error. We may 
flatter ourselves that tiie utterance proceeds from us 
without distortion or alloy, but it has to pass through 
other media, and receive their refraction or their hue. 

But will this account for the enormous circumstan- 
tial inventions and forgeries of Rome? Grant that 
it will not. Grant that some of these inventions — 
to be content with one of them, the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin — is simply a forgery and nothing 
more, let us consider what these inventions come to. 

As a rule inventions are made, or adopted, in con- 
firmation or illustration of existing probabilities. A 
fable is a fictitious representation of a truth, and the 
more popular, the more ancient, and the more wide- 
spread the fable, the more strongly does it testify to 
the universality of the truth. Baseless itself, a pure 
invention indeed, and utterly incredible, it fills the 
imagination with a scene, and the mind with a moral 
belief. 

Nobody ever yet supposed that any dog had 
dro])ped a bit of meat while snapping at its shadow, 
r that any lion had ever invited an asa to share bis 
sport and divide the game, or that any porcupine had 
ever sought refuge from a shower in a snake's hole 
and then declined to quit it, or that any tortoise had 

1 a race with a hare and won ; hut these stories 
were both picturesque, and they also illustrated what 
frequently occurred in human life. Every attempt 
to teach the ways of human life with real and prac- 
tical illustration labors under great disadvantiiges, 
aa must be immediately apparent to any one who 
makes it. 
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Thia, of course, is specially the cage in dealiDg 
with the young and the uuioforraed. They cannot 
take in the ideas or the facta of real life ; they cannot 
follow mora] consequences or estimate mora! proba- 
bilities. They will dispute every allegation, and in- 
sist on reducing all human affairs to their own imper- 
fect reflex and puny proportions. They as quiukly 
reject the details necessary to establish any case, and 
are then worse than they were before, for they have 
triumphed over truth, and made facts contemptible. 
But if you tell them of all the beasts once choosing an 
ape for their king, or of all the trees of the forest elect- 
ing a bramble bush, or if you tell them of a fox and 
a crane exchanging hospitalities, and the former put- 
ting his fare in a plate, and the lattoi- into a long- 
necked pitcher, you make no demands on thfir faith 
or their experience, but you leave a highly suggestive 
and indelible picture, which may be said to be sub- 
stuJitiiUly true. 

The prevalence of suuh fables does not in the 
slightest degree militate against the probability of the 
inorfU truths represented ; on the contrary it testifies 
thereto. Nobody could ever say he was certain there 
no people capable of " blowing hot and cold," 
il^ecanse he was certain that no satyr bad ever kicked 

It a traveller who seemed to do so; indeed that 
er wiis such a being as a satyr. 

Dunyan pdmed a prodigious revelation on the 
Cbriatian world. But he disarmed criticism by the 
candid bvowuI that it was a lie from beginning to 
end, so far as all the particulars were concerned. Yet 
hit wonderful ]>ow<.-r enabled him to give this fiction 
all th» force of truth, and it is frequ<.'ntty said that | 
itjbe " Pilgrim "b Progress " and " Paradise Lost " have 
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done more to form the religious faith of this oomitry 
than the Bible. 

In the course of a controversy raging within and 
Tfitbout on every point of the Christian faith, and 
making a continual defence against injurious objec- 
tiona, the Cliurch arrived at various beliefs, amongst 
them the exaltation of the family of Nazareth to the 
court of heaven, and the restoration of the desolate 
Mother to her true Son. Filling up first one void, 
then another, in the vast conception, it imagined such 
a Mother as such a Son would have, the almost neces- 
sary companion of His glorified humanity. This 
might be iucri^dible, but it is not inconceivable, that 
is if we are at liberty to conceive anything at all of 
vfhat is, and vi'hat passes in heaven. It ia as con- 
ceivable, for example, as anything in the Revelation 
of John the Divine. It is far more conceivable than 
what Milton tells us of the conversations in heaven. 

But there were still more voids to be filled, each 
successive supplement drawing still more boldly on 
the stock of probability. How did Mary pass through 
the grave and gate of death, and how did she rise to 
heaven ? It could not be as a common mortal. She 
who, for aught we read, bad never left her Son, but 
for some brief absences, from the cradle to the Cross, 
must, like Him, rise in glorified humanity to His 
throne in heaven. 

Hence the story of the Assumption. The belief 
was never founded on that story. The story was 
' founded on tJie belief, and testifies to the fact of that 
belief. The belief which was universal required a 
defined shape, and that shape at leugth it found. It 
was, then, equally probable, but equally wanting cir- 
cumstantial record and doctrinal form, that ibis per- 
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I, all bnt Divine, if indeed not IMvine, ahonid 
liiive her ebare in the Dirine gOTemmenl. and have 
rights of worship. The saints already b&d this on a 
lesser scale. There must be testimony and [urtioa- 
lars for this. 

Hence the thonsands of legends of the Blessed 
Vir^n's appearance and interposition. It was a com- 
mon belief, taking various local forms. The im- 
mense variety, and almost evidently fictitious <^iar3c- 
ber of those legends, only testify to a belief which in 

lelf is scarcely less conceivable than the nniversal 
[eign of the risen Saviour, and only less probable. Of 
those professing Christians who utterly reji?ct the one 
belief, a very large proportion as utterly reject the 
other. But no amount of error, of imposture, of ab- 
solute nonsense, can affect the probabilities upon 
which both are founded. 

Truth and goodness always will be preyed on and 
counterfeited. But even if the representation of a 
truth be false in its particulars, it may not be mate- 
rially and substantially false. We tolerate too readily 
^IDnch substantial untruth. We tolemte historians that 
jjive all the virtues to one party, and all the vices to 
other. We tolerate one-sided biographies of 
>eB or saints, who could have told us a very 
iSerent story of one another. We have all our 
■btory written backwards, in order to square it with 
modem ideas. We see no dislionesty in this. Yet 
the people who thus invent history and poison the 
irells of knowledge are most piously indignant at 

IitoricB that only pictured old beliefs and invested 
them with proper circumstances. 
r What, then, is the moral to be drawn from n gen- 
tnl view of all this questionable mutter ? We aro 
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driyen back to the conceivable and the probable, as 
far as it runs in the lines of Scripture and of the 
Church and has the adequate guarantee of general 
agreement. But now comes the greater question. 
This probability any one who is not born and bred 
and tied and wedded to a system has to measure for 
himself ; and, as I have said above, his measure will 
be very much what he likes, and what therefore he 
wills. 



CHAPTER CXXIV. 



THE FIELD OF IMAGINATION. 

There is no faculty so nniversal as that of conceiv- 
g beings out of our knowledge, and circumstances out 
t oar experience. When the philosopher l»id down 
■ Uiat novelties can only be tested by experience, be 
rpat on it a burden it has always refused to bear. 
The result is that there is no public property so uni- 
versal, BO vast, 80 fertile, so unfailing, as that region 
of fancy in which the mind creates or accepts cre- 
ations. What they profess to be signifies little. They 
may have gained admittance as possible verities, or 
aa plausible fictions; they may have claimed to instruct 
or to amuse ; they may have demanded entrance or 
iDunuated themselves. Once in, tbey hold their 
gronnd and become part of our existence. One thing 
they are not. Tbey are not matter-of-fact, probable, 
reasonable creatures. They are above human nature, 
or below it, or beside it altogether. They are incar- 
nations. They occupy the mind and monopolize it. 
"We may eay that they are iaventions, and that they 
are indeed nothing at all ; but they possess ua, influ- 
ence ua, master us, and are our lords. The historian 
U always hampered with the difficulties of circum- 
■tanceB, tlie conflict of authorities, and the obligations 
<d truth. The novelist, the poet, or the dramatist 
•ooTB over mundane obstacles. He creates personi^es, 
principalities, and powers, in the air. 
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The art of giving life and form to names and sensfr- 
less things is envied alike by historianB, philoaophers, 
and naturalists. They are forced to bring poetry and 
invention to their aid, investing men with angelio 
natures, brute creatures with reason, and matter with 
far-seeing aspirations and concerted action. We boiist 
that this is a matter-of-fact age. and that nothing is 
taught, sanctioned, or upheld that cannot be mathe- 
matically demonstrated. Yet never before did fiction 
in a thousand forms occupy so large a, part of the 
current literature. Never before were inventions of 
the most monstrous and irrational character a regular 
part of education. In the presence of so great a fact 
we must assume this to be the order of Providence 
and the constitution of our nature. We cannot know 
everything, or more than a very little. What we do 
fenow we cannot know rightly. We must see fact 
itself through a medium of fiction. But of pure fiction 
itself we can all take in a considerable quantity, s 
whole world of it indeed. 

Yet tliis fiction necessarily, and certainly in fact, 
occupies a rank midway between earth and heaven, 
between experience and imagination, between our 
sufferings and our aspirations, between our own short 
tether and tha illimitable range of higlier powers. 
Here is a whole firmament to be filled just aa we 
choose to fill it. May we not at least suspect that ull 
this is a lost and mined realm, made to be furnished 
with better stuff, and peopled with nobler being» 
than the creations of men avowedly disdaining the 
higher in comparison with the lower affinities ? It 
may be impossible to repair the vast and inveterate 
mjuries of time. A true and wholesome hi^ology 
may be now as iraoossible as unity or other primitive 
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grace. Yet may not tbat be lamented, and may we 
not dwell on that wliicli niiglit have been ? The 
Charcb of Enfjland haa swept out of all recollection 
fifteen centunes of great, good, and holy men, with 
tdl their works, whatever they were. What does it 
show instead ? In its own lines it can show some 
leftmed and exemplary divines, one or two Christian 
poet«, and a few ladies of rank and piety. When it 
wants to produce a cloud of witnesses, it has to look 
oat of its own lines, and borrow for a momentary dis- 
play the names of men who spent their whole lives in 
one long protest gainst it. 

When the Church 'of England had done its best 
to destroy the traces and the very memory of thou- 
nnds of saints, by a singular retribution it bec<Lme 
r b*rren. The very idea of the man or woman favored 
rith extraordinary grace and living a Divine life is 
ctinct, except in forms specially adapted to oar aris- 
tocratic or literary preferences. The Wesleyans and 
aome other dissenters have a copious hagiology, in 
which the humbler classes have their proportion of 
nantbers and honor. The Chnrch of England seems 
to show a positive jealousy of the saint " from the 
imnka." My Oxford friends very early noted and 
P^Un«nted the void, and caught eagerly at new books 
lat seemed to offer Christian experiences in the 
Rimbler class of life. Wood's " Death-bed Scenes 
and Pastoral Conversations" was hailed as a promis- 
ing novelty, and widely recommendecl to young clergy- 
men. The book at once interested and disappointed 
H<Be. I felt it clever and instructive, but very unreal, 
^Miif oat of the writer's own head. When the "Tracts 
^Kr the Times " were started, Thomas Keble, I be- 
^■Inre it was, either described or conjured up one Rob> 
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ert Neleon, a bumble and pious inquirer after the 
Anglican fiishion, I am not in a condition to say 
bow far ho succeeded. Very soon after there ap- 
peared right and left of the movement a vast cloud 
of auxiliaries in still brighter array. Samuel and 
Robert Wilberforce, Adams, Puget, Gresley, Parkin- 
son, Neale, E. Monro, and a boat of writers ushered 
to the world by Mr. Burns, were now writing for the 
young fictions more or less fouuded on fact. Actual 
reKgiouB biography came iu but slowly. Since those 
days I have occasionally heard of exceptional Chris- 
tians in cottages who received the testimony o£ a ser- 
mon or a tract. They eraerge'Sind sink again out of 
notice ; known for a time in a neighborhood, never 
at all in the country at large. A collection of such 
memorials would be a valuable addition to our 
Anglican records. 

Though Newman was himself one example amongst 
many of a man as well read in all the best works of 
imagination as in those of bialory or philosophy, and 
therefore proving the compatibility of the three, 
nevertheless it is evident that imagination is always 
covering new ground and displacing serious thought 
and study. It dominates in our nurseries, in our 
drawing-rooms, in our elementary schools, as well as 
in our theatres. It holds its ground with a tenacity 
out of all proportion to its reasonable claims. In 
most memories its characters survive conquerors, 
kings, and atatesflien; its most trifling or impossible 
incidents are remembered with accuracy when revolu- 
tions and civil wars are forgotten ; its moral lessons 
are still recognized amid the wreck of decalogues, 
constitutions, and creeds. In an interval of sober 
reason a man asks himself the value of this immense 
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ionary world. He answers quickly tliat in matter 
fact it ia nothing at all, but tijat it is all substan- 
;ly true, inasmuch aa the aentiment is genuine, the 
irality good, and the philosophy suiind. 
Forty years ago we had arrived at the question, 
'aa the Churt-h alone to be shut out of this fairy- 
land? Waa it not to be allowed to dredge in the 
deep sea of mediajva! tradition, to bring up all that 
came into its net, for people to deal with as they 
please? Here were the actual recoi-da, Tbey were 
written, it is true, by monks who had to please tbeir 
masters or their readers. The tak'a, novels, and still 
hrger class of books combining imagination with fact 
also written for masters and readers. The " Cal- 
idar " and " Lives of the English Saints," advertised 
tJie last number of the " British Critic," no doubt 
contain a good deal that is startling and piist the 
powers of a modern imagination. But when these 
saints present themselves and their wonderful atorlea, 
demanding admission, and at least a hearing, it can- 
not be said that there is no place for them, or that 
we have not the faculty for comprehending such be- 
ings, or tliat we are better employed. Of course it 
will be replied that between mediaeval legends and 
itidem works of imagination there ia the saving dif- 
■nce that the former profess to be true, the latter 
bu fictitious. Even if that were quile true it would 
much affect the comparison, for when we have 
iwed ourselves to be possessed *ith an ideal per- 
lage, it does not much matter whence he came or 
lat are his credentials. 

The truth is, even if we have made these idols of 
imagination with our own bands — and many of 
have so made them — they work upon ua as effect- 
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ually sa if they were real and living beings; often; 
more injuriously. 

After all, these legends are the chief material left 
for filling up the enormous gap that we call the " Mid- 
dle Agea." We possess annals, indeed, still with the 
monkish taint upon them; documents, title-deeds, 
and what the antiquary can make out of heaving turf 
and mouldering wall. But none of these give the 
life, the faith, aud the thoughts of the once mighty 
people from whom we are descended. Historians de- 
spair of rousing interest for the battles of kites and 
crows. When Kingsley wished to introduce Saxons 
and Normans to his Modern History class, he sub- 
stituted a tale for annals. Living historians are 
throwing overboard men and things, and giving us in 
their stead the successive developments of principle 
and the irresistible instincts of class, position, and 
power. Not only Divine intervention but the human 
will itself disappears into the inevitable sequraice of 
causation. 

Maitland, working in the Lambeth Library, and 
Sir F. Palgrave, undertook in their respective ways 
the restitution of the Middle Ages, and of monkish 
literature, art, and science, to their due place in his- 
tory. They would both probably think themselves 
taken at more than their word by Newman's " Lives 
of the English Saints." This, however, is au age of 
discovery and of exhumation. An immense quantity 
of documents, hitherto buried in archives and muni- 
ment rooms, in public and private collections, have 
been published in aeries. The piiuciple of entire 
and unreserved puhlteation is now universally ac- 
cepted. Everybody is to be allowed to use his ovra 
judgment upon the originals. It would have been 
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quite impossible at this date (1843) to publish the 
" Livea " with selection, omiBsion, suppression, or cur- 
t&ilment of any kind. 

Though the publication en mafse was thoroughly 
io accordance with the modern English usage, and 
waa certainty a bold reply to a crowd of jesters, yet I 
believe most Roman Catholics of the old school would 
call it unnecessary. They concern themselves very 
little about these legends. They are not called on to 
accept everything, nor ia it their buaincsB to disparage 
anything. Few indeed of them know anything about 
these matters which so much trouble Protestants. 
They can refer to a local tradition or a quaint per- 
sonage, much in the same tone as an English gentle- 
man would in giving the history of the monastic 
founders of his house and his estate. 

The English Protestant may go to St. Peter's 
every dity for a winter without seeing the least aiga 
of a relic or a miraculoua legend. If he goes to the 
metropolitan church of St. John Lateran, he will see 
a nave adorned with the colossal white marble stat^ 
uea of the Apostles, and nothing more. But his 
guide-book will probably tell hira of wonderful relics 
at both churches. Hope Scott greatly desired to see 
the treasures accumulated in the "Confession" — 
that is, the crypt of St. Peter's, and asked the Pope 
for nn order. Pio Nono told him he must go to the 
Dean for that ; but he added, " I have not seen them 
myself." 

At the Lateran the stranger has been told of a 

cloister remarkable for its fine twisted columns of 

Alexandrine mosaic, lliroiigh a small side-door he 

passes into it and finds himself in another world. A 

wt ijuantity of relics are piled against the walls, 
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as if it were a curiosity shop, looking very dirty and 
neglected. The one that dwells in my memory is a 
slab perforated, so the legend is, by the fall of the 
Host upon it. I need not say that few Italian or 
French gentlemen believe in legends, but alas I few 
of them belieye anything at all. 




CHAPTER CXXV. 

HOLT WBIT. 

I HAD never read the Bible much in a deTotional 
way, nor cared to hear it so read, except in church, 
at on the rare occasions of it beiDg read exception* 
ti\j well. There is hardly a chapter which does not 
bring np a passage of doubtful significance, and it 
waa always an extreme annoyance to me to find my- 
self expected to accept a convenlioual sense, which 
waa sometimes no sense at all, but rather an expedi- 
ent to evade the obvious sense. Sixty years ago the 
interpretation of Scripture was one vast mass of con- 
ventionalisms, very galling, very oppressive, yet not 
to be touched as you would value your peace and 
character. Should any one have the temerity to ex- 
presH a doubt wliether the words " In the place where 
the tree falleth, there it shall lie," were point blank 
gainst purgatory, or whether the "works" con- 
trasted by St. Paul with " faith," included Christian 
obedience in the same category as Jewish ordinances, 
be must be an atheist, or, still worse, a Papist in dis- 
guise. More than fifty years ago I was with Go- 
lightly at my Lincolnshire friend's, Mr. Wayland, 
whose wife was very clever and very good after the 
fashion of the time. She quoted as a promise of sup 
port in the hour of need the words, " As tliy days, ho 
slmll tliy strength be." Golightty, with much so- 
lemnity interposed, "If you will excuse me, ma'am, 
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that is not the esact sense o£ the original," which he 
■was proceeding to explain. He was, however, inter- 
rupted in return. " That 'a just the way of you Ox- 
ford gentlemen. You are tiiking away from us, one 
after another, all the texts which are our comfort and 
our stay, till we shall have none left." I might not 
myaeK be so careful as Golightly to ascertain the true 
sense of popular texts, but I had come to regard noth- 
ing with so much suspicion as popular interpreta- 
tion. 

Hence, possibly, my present questionings were less 
reverent and more impatient than they might have 
been. I had to seek, and I did seek, for a clue 
through this sea of doubtful interpretations ; but I 
was not much of a Biblical scholar, and still less read 
in the Fathers, or even in our own divines. The lat- 
ter are a wordy race, and one has to be a long time 
getting at the pith of their meaning. Some of them 
seem to have no other art than that of disguising the 
weakness of their convictions. 

My general impression of the Church of England 
was that it told you to use yonr common sense, ■which 
upon a favorable estimate of yourself would be the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit. It appeared to be uni- 
versally agreed that Scripture, ■which wiis to be the 
rule of our faith, must be, to use the words of a popu- 
lar misinterpretation, a book that they who ran might 
read. That is, incapable of misinterpretation except 
by those wilfully prone to error. This being the case, 
any orthodox reader, or any " spiritually minded " 
reader, would find this common sense a sufiGicient 
guide. 

What common sense may have been in former 
days, and what in other countries now, I know not, 
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Elnglnnd it ia s personal gift, each one baving 
a common sense of his own, and no two agreeing, 
unless their tastes and objects happen to be the 
amae, or they resort to the same Commentary, Any 
one who selected such portions of Scripture as hia 
own common sense or his favorite Commentator's 
told him were of real value to him personally, and 
in these times, and then applied that common sense 
to their interpretation, seemed to me very liable to 
self-deceit, and no guide to earnest inquirers. He 
might answer his own purpose by the method, for 
that was what he wanted, but it was all. It was 
quite impossible to say what people would not drop 
altogether out of count, and what significance would 
attach to the scant remainder, under the guidance of 
an inward monitor, itself the creature of habit and 
the slave of the will. The appeal to common sense 
Buemed to me, " Believe just as much as suits you, 
and understand it as you please." 

All that does very well, so long as you have no 
other wish than to float indolently in some sluggish 
old stream of traditional interpretation. But I waa 
now at sea — such a sea, indeed, as if I had really 
embarked on the perilous voyage once proposed to 
me by William Froude. Forgotten texts reappeared, 
slumbeiing questions awoke, and passages that had 
long lain, as it were, in the trough of the sea, were 
novr curling over head, and threatening to overwhelm 
me. 

One thing was now very plain to me. It was that 

while the traditional interpi'etations of the Church of 

England, in the line of the Thirty-nine Articles, were 

very timorous and reticent in one direction, they were 

wy negative in another. There are people so con- 
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stitutioually and habitually given to negatives that 
they have extinguished the power of definition and 
assent in themselves, and in those who submit to their 
influence. It is dangerous for preachers to tell people 
that many hundred passages in Scripture cannot mean 
what they seem to mean, and in fact have no meaning 
that concerns us. Hearers who are so disposed, and 
many are so disposed, readily hail the suggestion 
that Scripture generally bears whatever sense you 
may wish to put upon it, down to no sense at all. I 
was then in no mood to bow down to this idol of 
" common sense " as the rule of Scriptural interpreta- 
tion. It was the teaching of men who exalted com- 
mon sense over theology, and deprecated its usurpa- 
tions in all other branches of knowledge, in arta and 
in sciences. I had now been many years under a 
very different teaching, under which much of Holy 
Writ, that had been dead before, now lived to me. 
Newman had always seemed to me to start from the 
axiom that Scripture must mean something, while 
even pious people were content that much of it should 
mean nothing, and . had better be left unintelligible. 
I am aware that there are those who think that literal 
interpretation was Newman's great error, indeed the 
chief account to be given of a life's aberration from 
the wise Anglican coifrse. I should myself say that 
he did cherish and freely use the literal sense, without, 
however, binding himself to it, or seeing nothing in a 
text but the outside. Inside and outside, the buried 
ore and the glistering surface, had both come from 
heaven, and he would turn both to account. If you 
use a text simply for illustration, you must take it as 
it is, for neither eloquence nor exhortation loves the 
critical mood. 
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On the whole I was prepared to find more than 
the great Family Bible of the period would allow me. 
I was prepared to go forward in the direction of 
faith. It is true that I was as a poor weakling, who 
insists on joining an Alpine adventure when he 
cannot but break down at the first pinch ; or as the 
multitudes that hung on the Crusades, to fall out and 
die on the long march. 



CHAPTER CXSVr. 



THE QtTESTrON OF THE DAY. 

Theoughout the great controversy oE that day the 
choice lay between two things which, if not equally 
questioned, were equally questionable. First of all 
came the great question whether the Anglican 
Church should aim at a more Catholic form and 
manner ; and, to use the old familiar phrase, set bet- 
ter the bone badly set at the Reformation, The other 
alternative was imminent and hideous. It was to let 
the Church of England settle down like a scuttled 
ship under the combined attacks of Liberal unbe- 
lievers, rationalists, dissenters of every variety, and 
parties and achoola in the Church who also had their 
future, and who were ready to combine for any act of 
destruction. 

Tlieu for the Sacramental question, and the prac- 
tices depending on it. I have always maintained and 
do still maintain, that the Church of England allows 
the widest scope on these subjects, and abstains from 
imposing either of the two conflicting theories on 
those who seek her sacraments. But at the period I 
am writing of there was a confident and very general 
expectation tliat the Church of England was to be 
apeedily madi! more comprehensive not upwards but 
downwards, by the removal of every tiling disagree- 
able to Liberals, Dissenters, and the Anti-Sacramen- 
tariaos in her own bosom. 
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Then there waa the lamentable fact that, in our 
towns. Communion waa almost confined to the well- 
to-do-classes, the mass ot the people being so fiir out 
of the piite, and without that which, as children, they 
had been taught was a necessary of spiritual life. 
' Nothing has raised more Protestant indignation 
than the r<-servation, the exhibition, and the carrying 
about of the Host, the Victim once slain for the sins 
of the world. But do we in any way bring bcfnre 
the masses of our people the great saving truths thus 
feebly represented ? Again, it might be all well for 
the Anglicans to denounce the invooation of Saints. 
and the worship of the Virgin, hut here in their own 
Bvstera and practice wan an absolute blank. Sepa- 
rated by the Reformation from the Church of all ages 
and alt lands, the Church of England baa no Church, 
in beaveti to call its own, and shows not even the de- 
sire to communicate with it. or to be sure that there 
is such a Church at all. It peoples the spiritual uni- 
verse with the Father and the Son, and certain em- 
blematic representations of the Spirit, which the 
Western Church, somewhat roughly, declares to pro- 
ceed from Them. 

As for the departed generally, it allows the sur- 
yivors to indulge in their own fancies, so as they da 
not force them on their neighbors. 

The national mind revolts from the s.icerdotal 
form of confession, absolution, and penance ; but even 
the national mind laments, in its more lender moods, 
that confi'ssion is nut mud<< except in the most gre- 
f^ariouH fashion ; that absolution is not sought, that 
penance is not endured, and that retribution is a for- 
gotten idea. 

Again, we have turned out statues and picture* 
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from the inside of our churches. But we yet mias 
eadly something to look at, and prevent our eyea 
from wandering everywhere. We have nothing to 
fix our gaze upon except the Coraraandments, moat 
known and moat broken of all known laws, and the 
Prayer and the Creed, which by this time should bfe 
engraven too deep in our hearts to require that the 
text should be always before our eyes. 

We denounce the authority of the Pope, and gener- 
ally of the Western Church in any form whatever. 
But what have we instead 7 Lay courts, lay judges, 
and lay lawyers, whose only busineES it is to construe 
the acts of a legislature, the leading part of which is 
a House of Commons, which is not even lay, for a 
large part of it is not Anglican, while some are not 
even Christian. 

Forty years ago the negative side of the Church 
of England, represented in all these contrasts, was 
rapidly increasing. The state of thiiYgs just as they 
were did not seem a sufBcient basis for defence 
against the general dissolution of faith threatening 
the Church, If we would continue to believe what 
we professed we must all believe more, and find in 
more definite ideas a protection from growing care- 
lessness and indlSerence. 

This growing indifference was the great fact of 
that day. It was a public fact, a social fact, an 
academic fact, a domestic fact. A man might avow 
any phase of unbelief, and any contempt of religion, 
without loss of character, in the service of the state, 
in society, at Oxford, and at home. It was expected 
of every young man in " the worM." If he was wise 
he held his tongue, or did not needlessly shock preju- 
dices. If he was humorously and good-naturedly pro- 
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fane, and could extract amusement out of such barren 
stuff as the Bible and the Prayer Book, he might lose 
a little, but he would certainly gain a reputation 
which slower wits or more timid heiirts might envy. 
For everything short of fanatical and intolerant athe- 
ism, there was not only condonance, but a certain de- 
gree of admiration. Good mothers were proud to see 
their sons thinking for themselves, and knocking over 
the idols themselves were bowing to. But though 
impiety, and even immorality, did not signify, Pop- 
ery did, and if a man so much as looked that way, he 
forfeited his inheritance, his prospects, his popularity, 
the confidence of his equals, and the love of his 
nearest friends. 

you n. 26 




CHAPTER CXXVn. 

DISCONTDniAH'CB OP THE "BRITISH CEmO." 

Such had been the state ot affairs, such my own 
little part in them, and such my reflections upon 
them, when I went to Normandy in July. To these 
I had added, without intending it, a large Roman 
Catholic experience when I returned to Salisbury 
Plain on September 1, 1843. Things had been go- 
ing almost headlong at Oxford now for two years. 
No. 90 had appeared early in 18il. It was cen- 
sured by Eagot, Bishop of Oxford, defended at great 
length by Ward, condemned by the Hebdomadal 
Board, which not many years after itself ceased to 
exist. The " Tracts for the Times " ceased at the 
moment when they became the best read publication 
of the day. Encouraged by these attacks, and by 
this submission, a flock of male and female vultures 
darkened the air, and lighted on what waa left of tie 
offending tracts and other writings of the school. 

I had to look into these attacks, some worth read- 
ing, most of them not, at the rate of a score a day. 
When I had read a few pages, and dipped in here 
and there, it always occurred to me to ask why it 
was that these good people, so alive as they all were 
to the danger of believing a little too much, seemed 
perfectly indifferent to the certain fact that a large 
part of the ao-called Christian world belieyed either 
nothing at all, or so little that it never showed 
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itself, and could never be ascertained. I then telt, 
and I still feel, that as matter of doctrine, that is of 
bt'lief, the difference between what is hold by English 
Churchmen, and what is held by Roman Catholics, 
is infinitesimal. There is absolutely no comparison 
between the doctrine of the Incarnation and all the 
special beliefs and practices dividing ub from Rome, 
That indeed ia the Continental estimate of the mat- 
ter. When an ordinary French or Italian gentleman 
hears that a respectable English gentleman actually 
believes that "the birth of Jesus Christ was on thia 
wise," he sets him down as a far greater fool than 
the uneducated peasant who holds a few trifling and 
harmless superstitions. The enlightened Italian will 
look you in the face and tell you that if a man be- 
lieves the Bible he is prepared to belie\e any lie, and 
to tell any lie ; and this he says with a special regard 
to the great doctrines which are at once the founda- 
and the key of the whole structure. 
Of course I admit that though the Roman Catholic 
itions, developments, concretions, or whatever 
they may be called, are infiuitesimal in the scale of 
doctrine, the practical, that is, the political and social, 
difference is very great. Rome is a power ; the 
priesthood is a power ; and in the matter of confes- 
sion there is the choice — if choice it may be called — 
between a painful submission and a burdensome 
neglect. But all the writers I am speaking of were 
riding the high horse, that ia the high doctrinal 
question ; and it was always strange to mo that 
while they seemed utterly indifferent to pure deism, 
or absolute atheism, they were driven into fits by 
matters which are hut as dust in the scales of Divtoa 
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I cannot remember whether it waa in 1842 or 
1813 that I liad had to stand before the Bishop of 
Salisbury at a Visitation, and listen to a CiirefuUy 
composed censure on the Oxford movement, with a 
passage which hoth I and my neighbors understood 
to be aimed at myself. My impression at the time 
was that it was borrowed from that passage in tlie 
"Clouds" of Aristophanes, where Socrates is intro- 
duced suspended in a basket and conversing with the 
newly invented divinities. Certainly Socrates was 
not a man of position, or indeed of the world. A 
man who deals with Church matters, and human 
affairs generally, from a small village in Salisbury 
Plain, and who when he goes to town finds himself 
a man on the pavement, between his hotel and tha 
printer, may be said to be hung in a basltet. How- 
ever, the Bishop waa bound to say something, and, 
being a good classical scholar, he could not prevent 
the old ideas from running in his head. The " Four 
Tutors " had now invoked the ready intervention of 
the Vice-Chancellor to the rescue of the orthodoxy, 
or the peace and quiet of Oxford, and had won an 
easy, if not a pre-arranged victory. Newman had 
immediately met the challenge of the " Four Tutors," 
whom iu so doing he had called the "Four Gentle- 
men." It did not seem to me a happy expression. 
Tliey were gentlemen, of course, but they were not 
equally gentlemen. Tom Churton, for example, waa 
a very queer fellow, an exception to his family, and 
an exception to his cl^iss. Another of the Four evi- 
dently did not know his own opinions at the time, 
for he soon found himself in a case to ask for a liberal 
interpretation, instead of disallowing it. 

It did occur to rae that Newman might not choose 
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to recognize any special right in Tutors to move the 
University in religious matters. Tbey were ceiising 
to have anything to do with the religion of the 
u n lie rg radii a tea. In the matter of religious belief, 
" Four Tutors" had no more meaning now than Four 
Bursars, or Four College Stewards. Newman him- 
self had led the last struggle for the ancient quasi- 
parental and religious chiirauter of the College Tutor 
and bud been beaten. The University was now 
drifting away from its old anchorage in the Christian . 
faitb, and Tutors were fast sinking into lecturers in 
claitaics and mathematics. What, then, had the name 
of Tutor to do with the religions controversy ? 

Our good Priraat* must sometimes smile to think of 
ha colleagues on this occasion. But this ht always the 
rith combined demonstrations, in which variety 
B first H necessity, but afterwards a scandid. I was 
I busy and too far from the scene to follow the 
berature of that occasion. No. 90 itself, and tha 
ronger tracts of the series, including that which com- 
nreB Komish scandals and ditGctdties with those of 
die Old Testament, I had read with much interest 
and cure, I had agreed with them, all the while 
trembling at the wi'iters' audacity. The suspension 
of Pusey from .the University ptilpit, and my own ■ 
article on the Six Doctors, were then the most recent 
of these violent proceedings, but evidently not to be 
Ibe Inst. Thus the ground was shaking under us^ and 
3 very atmosphere seemed to he charged with de- 
motion, 
mmediately on my return alone from the Val- 
uers, I had to attend to the forthcoming number of 
"British Critic." There were letters to be an- 
rered, much KIS. to be read, and several parcels of 
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books to be dealt with at such leisure as I could oom- 
mand. In rapid succession every point of the great 
controveray returned again and again to me. It had 
now been repeatedly declared by my own Bishop, by 
moat of the Bishops, by the University, and by some 
whom I loved and respected, that the conclusions to 
which I had deliberately assented were not compatible 
with a ministerial position in the Church of England, 
or with the performance of sacred offices in it. New- 
man's own retirement to Littlemore seemed to admit 
this. I attempted, as I resumed my work, indeed I 
think it was before I resumed it, to sum up the whole 
controveray, and bring it to a practical point, for at 
such a point I had plainly arrived. It was " to be or 
not to be " in the Church of England. 

As I have related in the preceding chapter, I had 
found that, as a matter of fact, it is the will that 
decides this question. The minor issues, the details, 
the offences and scandals, sink to' nothing compared 
■with the current of the mind tunning in the direction 
most congenial to one's nature. Nobody attaches the 
shghtest importance to tlie particular reasons which a 
man may allege, and even think that he has, for be- 
coming a Baptist, or a Plymouth Brother, or a Unita- 
rian. His new communion is more to bis liking and 
agrees better with his religious ideas than the old one. 
The struggle is generally deep in a man's nature ; too 
deep for either himself or any on^ else to have a true 
notion of. It is a battle, with confusion and din, in 
which he may think himself a commander, but is only 
a eonimon soldier. I had been brought face to face 
with the great Church of Western Christendom, and 
now the question was whether I was to advance or 
retreat, when even retreat seemed denied me. 
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Can I swallow this ? Can I take part in that ? 
Can I say this and not be untrue 1 Can I do that 
and not be a hypocrite? Can I do something else 
and not find condemnation starting up from my own 
writings, my own lecol lections, nay from my old con- 
Tictions not yet quite shaken off. But something I 
must do, and it must be decisive. 

It can only have been two or three days after my 
return from Normandy that I wrote to Newman, and 
to various members of my family, to the effect that I 
bad serious thoughts of joining the Church of Rome. 
At the same time I wrote to Rirington, giving up 
the " British Critic." My friends, of course, were 
shocked and grieved. Of Newman's letter I must 
speak from recollection. I am not sure that I have 
not both my letter and his reply somewhere among 
my papers, but I don't expect, or even much care, 
to see them again. If I am told that I have given 
an incorrect account of the reply, I will look for the 
letters. 

Newman was surprised.^ From my own showing 
be could not think I was in a state to take a strong 
step. A man ought to give at least two years to the 
consideration of it, and to be assured that his reasons 
and his motives were right. In a divided state of 
mind I could not go on with the " British Critic," but 
then there was my unfinished church, which seemed 
providentially designed to compel deliberation. By 
the time I had completed it I should know my own 
mind better, and there would not be the scandal of 
leaving the work to my succeHsora, perhaps unable 
to finish it. There was more to the same effect, 
but the advice was definite. " Tliink over it two 
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This was disappointing. It would indeed 
been a great trouble to me to leave the chiirch tin- 
fiLlshed, for its extraTagniit scale and style made the 
question one between a grand success and a ridiculous 
failure. I should, too, have been aorry to plunge a. 
poor man, as my successor would probably be, into a 
' costly and troublesome work. Yet, had Newman ex- 
' pressed approval, or the merest acquiescence, I should 
have gone over at once, with wbat consequences I 
can hardly venture to imagine. 

After the lapse of thirty-nine years, which is more 
than hiilf my whole lifetime, I do not find it easy to 
recall the state of mind, or even all the circumstances, 
under which I formed this resolution. Possibly, just 
as a man's own neighbors can often understand hia 
movements and motives better than he does himself, so 
I may now have arrived at the distance of time neces- 
sary to an impartial judgment on myself, 

I believe I was seeking rest. I was distracted and 
wearied with discu-sions above my measure, my fac- 
ulties, and my attainments. I disliked the tone of 
disputants, all the more because I easily fell into it 
myself. 

The Churcb of England was one vast arena of con- 
troversy. Ten thousand popes — the lay popes ten 
times more arrogant, unreasonable, and bitter than 
the clerical, and the female popes a hundred times 
worse than either — laid down the law and demanded 
instant obedience. Everybody was always being 
called upon to defend his opinion, if he ventured to 
have one, and was not allowed even to dream quietly. 
He had to show a reason for everything, though he 
might be the first himself to feel that be had no rea- 
son to show for a cherished belief. 
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Tlie teudenoy o( the mass, not only of the people, 
but of tbe Charcb and of the academic irorld. was 
neg-.itive. This negation vras at once impudent and 
liypocritical. The opponents of tbe "moTement" 
were always charging npon it hypocrisy and conceal- 
nent, at the very time that they were conscious of an 
amount of skepticism and downright unbelief that 
they could not venture to avow, as their own moath 
would be stopped thereby. 

But there was also that which most will think to 
the credit of the Church of Engtund. The English 
Churchman, on bia own theory of spiritual life, and 
by virtue of his poeition, must be always lighting for 
tbe truth, and actually the member of a Cliurcb 
iiilitant. He must be supposed to have won the 

r truth or captured it out of the hand of many foes. 

How, 60 far as regards the great truths of Revela- 

all this was to me pure misery. I wialied to 

" Kve and let live. I wished to think as I pleased 
and let others think as tliey pleased. Only my 
sense of justice made me cry for fair-dealing and 

w equality. 

But should I get that in the Church of Rome? 

^at is a question, and it is a question that few 

rotestnnts see the whole of. They do not even see 

jbe whole meaning of their own words. They charge 

fith depriving men of the right of private 

'5'"Jg""'"t- Why, this is to relieve them of a task 
generally above tlieir powers. It gives them a harbor 
of refuge from a continual storm. They are to be no 

E'"""er answerable for their opinions. So as they 
orm and o8oy, the Church of -Rome will not be 
.ys putting them into an arena to fight wild 
ta. 1 really think it would have suitod my 
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nature to accept all the decisions of the Church of 
Rome in a quiet lay fashion, and then turn my atten- 
tion to matters more in my own line. Yet even if 
thus I had escaped shipwreck, I might have rotted in 
harbor and gone down. 
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THE PKOPRIETOB OP THE " BBITISH CKmc" 



RlVIHGTOX, to whom I 



gave 1 



for 



my 



idden withdrawal, was rery kind, thoogfa evidentlj 
nprepared and mach concerned. I think he wrote 

I Newmau, who declined to name a successor. T 
( not myself the least prepared for Rifingtott'a 
^flecieion to discontinne the ReTiew, Of conrse that 
only shows my stupidity, for there was nothing else 
to be done. The " Christian Remembrancer " imme- 
diately took the place of the '• British Critic," and a 
large part of the readers of the latter were consoled 
for their loss. To Riringtoo, however, it most have 
been a serious matter, and I was much grieved on 
his account. His way of taking it then and long 
after deeply impressed me. There was not even a 
suspicion of reproof or complaint in his words or hia 
looks ; and he never miide any allusion to my run- 
away horses, Ward and Oakley, or to any of the 
articles to which exception might justly have been 
taken. He could not have been kinder to me if I 
had so edited hia Review as to drive the "Edinburgh" 

(and the " Quarterly " out of the field. 
1 Some years after I was residing for a few montlis 
K llsmpatead, and came across Itivinglon, with 
whom I had some pleasant talks. He asked ue to 
dine more than once. The hist occiislnu was od« 
which under ordinary ctrcumstaaces should Iiave 
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singularly happy and brilliant ; a white day in any 
man's life. It was a dinner to anthors and TO^i-itere. 
As I was not a member of any flub, it wii3 almost 
my first introduction to the literary -world. Many o£ 
tlie names were new to me and have passed out of my 
recollection. There were, however, if I rememhet 
light, Montgomery, of Percy Chapel, and Words- 
worth, now Bishop of Lincoln. The conversation 
seemed in a suppressed tone, discursive, and seldom 
rising above the usual colloquy of a man with bia 
next neighbor. 

Tlie fact was, a terrible blow had just fallen on 
English literature. This was a funeral feast over 
scores of promising works, born to die at once, some 
indeed never to be heard of, so I have been told, but 
to pass straight from the press to the vat. It was the 
year of " Uncle Tom'a Cabin," All the 'ologies, all 
the arts and sciences, histories, travels, fictions, facte, 
light literature, heavy literature, everything that 
man can read, perished in that fatal blight. Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe had found the Ghirden of Eden before 
her, but she left a wilderness behind, and in this 
■wilderness I was now sitting down with a score of 
the chief sufferers. I had no business there, for I 
belonged to the camp of the destroyer. I had been 
absorbed in the book, I had shed tears over it, and 
devoured every line. I had been, and was now still 
more tlian ever, rather strong against slavery, though , 
I could not hold it to be quite incompatible with the ' 

The common affliction was only alluded to once or 
twice, aa a grief too big for words. I have forgotten 
the book, except just a few names. I never read it a 
second time, nor did I read any other work of Mrs. 
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Beecher Stowe. I went to a reception given to her 
St Willis's Rooms, when she seemed to me a weird, 
QDcanny creature, more French than English, and 
her busbitnd a remaikably fine specimen of the An- 
glo-Saxon race, and no improvement upon it. There 
cull be little doubt that the book greatly exasperated 
the ill-feeling between North and South, and ao con- 
tributed to the Civil War, and the extinction of 
American slavery. 

Many years afterwards I was involuntarily re- 
'inded of the Hampstead dinner by a horrible story 
one of Dickens' Christmas numbers, not very 
fitiitiible to the season. It was a Parisian euthanasia. 
A physician opened his house from time to time to 
Belf-invited guests, who sat down to a succession ot 
the greatest achievements of the French cuisine. 
But in every dish there was poison of one sort or an- 
other BO skilfully dispensed that the operation of the 
whole could produce nothing worse than a good 
night's sleep, from which, however, the guest would 
not awake again. It was in fact a dinner of suicides, 
seeking a painless extinction. The company were 
bound to keep np one another's spirits, but that was 
not easy, for they had only one future, and that waa 
H blank. The only topic they bad in common was 
one they could not talk about. Yet talk they must. 
Every now and then it was evident the speaker waa 
Hfodilenly pulling up, and changing the line of his re- 
^^tarks. As the story ran, the doctor's manipulationB 
^B^re not entirely successful. Though he watched his 
^^latienta closely, interdicted dialies they were running 
on, and ordered sume counteractives, there waa a 
dreadful scene or two. 

So far aa I remember, on this occaaion Rivington 
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was quite successful, and no stranger would haye 
gathered from the conversation, and the looks of the 
company, that they were sensible of any profounder 
affliction than the ordinary dulness of a large and 
misceUaneous dinner party. 



CHAPTER CXXIX. 

"WHEBE LAUDED. 

I WAS DOW under a. direction, which to me was a 
I. eoDiTnanc], to wait for two years before a final decis- 
ion. Two yeara are not too long for a consideration 
affecting .one's eternal happiness, and the preaent and 
future happiness of many. But I had always found 
it not easy to concentrate my attention on a eerioua 
matter for even ten minutes. There was sure to be 
some irrelevant idea shooting right athwart the range 
of my speculations. It is so invariably the case that, 
sometimes in charity to my poor self, I have tried to 
account for it physically. Was it a peculiar working 
in the organ of vision ? Had I a bee in my bonnet ? 
I know the Provost, who himself could work his men- 
tal apparatus with perfect regularity, thought some- 
titnea I was light-headed. I can, however, return to 
a point again and again. My time, too, was now en- 
tirely occupied, and it was very soon apparent that I 
was taking two years, but not employing them as di- 
rected. 

I cannot remember when, or how, Xewman told 
ine what must have been in his own anticipations, 
indeed in hia own theory of the spiritual work to ba 
done, that if I was ever to go over, it would be, and 
indeed ouglit to be, by a anpt-rior act of volition over- 
niling and containing my own. The Almighty would 
rive me the opportunity and the call, as welt aa tha 
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power, and the mode of conversion. At the timelt- 
Belf I was so fai- from interpreting the injunction of 
two years' waiting correctly, that it gave me a fi-esh 
aBsiu'iince that Newman himself did not id the least 
contemplate the possibility of himself taking the step. 
I could not realize his sitting down deliberately to 
give two years to working out the problem. The fact 
was he did not intend to work out any problem at all, 
but to wait for further light from his Heavenly Guide. 

In the "Apologia" Newman describes himself as 
true to the law of his nature and his life from the 
hour of his conversion in very early years. By a 
special inspiration he received that faith which he 
long held in common with Anglican believers; and 
by a special inspiration also he finally received the 
submission of heart and mind to Home. From one 
change to the other, it was one regular Bpiritnal 
growth. 

There was at one time an apparent deviation from 
this com'se ; I mention it with the greatest humility, 
, and should not venture to mention it were it not that 
a chance criticism by a writer of great keenness and 
occasional justice seems to agree with it. Allusion 
has been made above to a very important paper on 
the points of difference between the "Evangelical" 
and the "Anglican " systems, which Newman circu- 
lated amongst his friends; it must have been imme- 
diately after completing his work on the Arians, in 
1832. The tendency of that paper certainly was not 
to encourage any waiting for conversions of any 
kind, or any belief likely to discourage inquiry or to 
weaken the will. It suggested the idea of a man, a 
theologian of the old dogmatic type, with all the 
materials of knowledge lying before him and about 
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Dim, working his way by the use ot an enllglitened 
reuson through the maze of texts and authorities. In 
Buch a maze had Newmau been when be wrote this 
paper, and in a field quite new, now for a twelve- 
month. The viist work had been spread out before 
htm, and he had had but little time, indeed little oc- 
casion, to consult the workings of his own heart upon 
this copious ingathering- 
Stanley's remark ia that Newman bad not yet got 
into the spirit of the Fathers when he finished the 
book on the Ariana. It certainly is, with some not- 
able exceptions, less eloquent and less moving than 
his other writings. It had been undertaken and be- 
gun as a light, handy volume, meant to beguile the 
diilness of an idle hour, and it became such a rock as 
Ajiix himself might vainly strive to throw. All the 
Fathers and all the Church Councils were to be mar- 
shalled in Anglican order and costume, and marched 
before us as we sat at our firesides. It was terribly 
outside work, and possibly the iron, indeed the very 
rust of it, entered into Newman's soul. It might be 
in this stage of deviation, like the faulty joint occa- 
sionally found in the pine, noticed by Shakespearei 
that the above paper was written. I, too, was tliink- 
g jtist as I was doing, and what I was doing was 
the table before me — pen, ink, paper, piles of 
M>ks, and stray memoranda. 

No doubt Newman's reply did urge upon me tho 
spirit of self-humiliation and discipline in which such 
an inquiry ought to be conducted ; but I soon found 
myself not at home iu a Htate ot expectancy, in 
which I must not trust to that ordinary reiwon which 
had hitherto bei>n my very fallible guide, but wait 

Kr an enlightened volitloii, 
vot. u. sa 
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In the abstract, and in regard to other peopla, I 
bad long recognized the predominance of will in 
matters of faith; that is, of will formed by circum- 
8tance8, habits, traditions, and prejudices. lu so 
doing I had always pitied the unfortunate persons, 
indeed the vast multitudes, who had lost either the 
whole truth, or a large part of it, through the fatal 
dominion of a vicious or ill-educated will. The will 
itself, one is told continually, is corrupted, obstinate, 
and wayward. It is thus the worst enemy of truth. 
Yet through the will I was now to attain the truth j 
that is, through the inspired will I was to attain that 
truth which only comes by inspiration. 

All thia time my unfinished church stood before 
me, the flint and stone walls temporarily protected 
by rough red tiles, and not likely to be completed, 
or even proceeded with, in two years, or even in ten. 
That told for unlimited delay. Then there arose the 
question whether I could conscientiously finish the 
building for the Church of England while I was en- 
tertaining a doubt of its authority. Upon this came 
the larger question, " Could I go on ministering in 
the Church of England, with a crippled faith in its 
•position, its Articles, its order of worship, its rite« 
and ceremonies ? " 

Of course I was not so unreasonable aa to expect 
ever to quit the Anglican communion in a way quite 
satisfactory to those I was leaving behind, for no man 
has done that yet, the British public being quite re- 
solved there shall be something wrong in the manner 
of doing it — some treachery, some concealment, 
some want of proper feeling or good manners. But 
if I was to do at alt what would be horrible to many 
kind fiiends, I must do it aa well as I could. 
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Aa I retnrned to the question over and over again 
in tJiat montti of September, alone as I was in Salis- 
bury Plain, I felt more and more that there must be 
a call of aonie sort or other. In my own case that 
would not he such a call aa the Evangelicals suppose 
to be necessary — a sudden, distinct, and overpower- 
ing conviction, plainly coming direct from Heaven, 
In days long before this period I had occasionally had 
fits of deep despondency, or rather of deep disgust, 
with earth and all earthly affairs, yet I fear without 
a very palpable reaction towards the Source of all 
true happiness. Let saints describe their pita oE d€^- 
spond aa they please. My misery took the material 
form which prompted the old cry of " Vanity, van- 
ity ; all things are vanity." My mind dwelt on the 
mansions reduced by Gre to cinders, or by neglect 
to rottenness ; on estates wasted and overrun with 
weeds; on the labors of a life reduced to nothing in 
an hour; on imaginary wealth discovered to be waste 
paper, or jewels discovered to bo counterfeit j and all 
the disappointments to which matter is liable. The 
only result of these sensations, deep as they some- 
times were, had been a certain careless and cynical 
indifference to money, land, position, and the ordi- 
nary objects of ambition. But I doubt whether they 
ever made me a bit the more spiritually minded. 

My call to Rome, it it ever should be, must be one 
written in circumstances, and be intelhgible alike to 
myaeU and to ray friends. Some will smile at such 
nn idea, but the truth ia the call of circumstances is 
all the cull the great mass of mankind, specially of 
my own countrymen, have ever had to Rome, or to 
any other communion. They are where they are, 
^Mid what they are, by force of circumstances. They ^^J 
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may flatter themselvea they are exercising private 
judgment, aud that they have selected their own be- 
liefs; but the intensely national feelings of our peo- 
ple, and their strong eecnlar leanings and complii:a- 
tions, necessarily mould them in traditional forms. 
If this be true, is it a slur? Is it a diaadvant.ige? 
la a man the worse Christian for being a Christian 
after the manner of his fathers, and of those about 
him? As it is the will of the Almighty with re- 
gard to the greater part of mankind, we must speak 
charitably and reverentially of a law which however 
ehould rather humble us than he made a matter of 
Tain boasting. Civilization and high culture are not 
ao far from nature, or so great an improvement upon 
it, aa to be entitled to pronounce its dictates foolish 
or wrong. Plainly, it is better that people in general 
should accept the religions forms and ideas, the words 
and the customs they find, and should abstain from 
disturbing others accepting them, unless upon a very 
great and evident call. 

If this be so — if indeed it is the order of Provi- 
dence — it follows that forma, words, and cuatoma 
cannot have the terrible significance which contro- 
versialists are apt to give them. There cannot be so 
much virtue, or so much mischief, in either the posi- 
tive or the negative side. It cannot make so very 
much difference whether a man believes the conse- 
crated wafer to be the Body of Christ, or believes it 
no more than what came from out of the oven; 
whether he invokes the Saints and the Blessed Viiv 
gin, or believes that they cannot hear him, and that 
they can do him no gniHi ; whether he believes there 
is a virtue in Orders, or nothing but edifying fovrn 
whether he believes in a purgatory or a dead sleep till 
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Judgment Day. A rami may I Iiope be " liberal " iib 
regards such qiiestioDs, which certainly have a lessf c 
place and rank in Revelation. 

Moreover, these and otljer still more questionable 
beliefs of the ante-Reformation Chiu'chea are widely 
ai-cepted id a very snbatantial way by ranny who 
would refuse to acknowledge them in formal hingiiage. 
Religioiia people live amongst the saints of all ages, 
making tiieir choice indeed, as the Roman peasant oi' 
devotee does also. Religious people o£ all names 
bear with love and awe the eommand given from tlie 
Cross, " Behold thy Mother ; " and it is certab that 
tliP elfvation of the ses, which cannot be said to be 
less evident now than it was before tlie Reformation, 
is due to that natural worship which the heart cannot 

Kt give to the Mother of our Lord. 
Far and widely antecedent to the whole matter of 
ivelation is the fact of beliefs and practices being 
natural to all men. From nature man has learnt to 
dream, and so to believe, in a Maker and Preserver, 
ill sous of God, in angelic hosts, in ministering spirits, 
I Jli messengers ot peace or of woe, in threads of des- 
Iny running through tlie web of human affairs, in Di- 
me interventions to rectify the balance of earthly 
in that day of retribution that only arrives to 
I further postponed, and in that restitution of alt 
tliinga that must one day surely come. From the be- 
(puning of the world nature biis taught the sacriiice 
for sin, not only tor known sin, but for some indefi- 
nite burden pressing on families, nations, and the 
^•Vorld. From nature man has learnt to bobeve in 
piyBteries of which he can but touch the mereat 
Inge. From her be has learnt to lielievti in a peo- 
shadows that hover over the tombs, in 
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spirits that soar to the skies, in Boule that wandei 
through the dark passages of the earth, or crowd the 
shores of the hateful stream, or that live in rapture, 
or in agony in a nether world. Nature has taught 
men that the same Power which exults in endless 
Tarietj of creation, and ever baffles reseai-ch, may 
make the bread that perisheth the seed of eternal as 
well as temporal life. 

So vast is the school of Nature, so various her 
lessons, so numberless the institutiona founded upon 
them, and so inveterate the fond beliefs of man, that 
Pagan and Christian philosophers have alike ex- 
hausted all their art, and labored atill in vain, to 
nip faith in the very bud and extinguish natural 
religion. Conyers Middleton has proved beyond a 
doubt the identity of all that we in England call 
Roman Catholicism with Paganism. The ideas, the 
sentiments, the very objects, the ritea and ceremonies, 
all substantially the same. So far it may be said 
that the Church, when it went into the rude village 
populations, adopted their pagan faiths and observ- 
ances. But then arises the question whether these 
Pagan faiths and customs are utterly wrong, withoat 
foundation, without Ijenefit. 

If the family likeness between Paganism and 
medieval Christianity is to be held fatal to the lat- 
ter, that argument goes very far. The whole of 
Chriatianity comes under the condemnation. Con- 
yers Middleton, like many other writers before and 
after his time, only went to a certain point, but he 
implanted in a congenial reader an impetus which 
carried him much further. The Creation, the Incar- 
nation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, the Ascen- 
flion, the glories of Heaven, the Judgment Day, axe 
all Pagan ideas. A-Teftve^ ftieife\o\aSiicx«&Mft1 
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lie elder diBpensation left much to the personal 
piety and private opinion of the very various citizens 
of tlie Jewish Commonwealth. They might believe 
or not in a future state and a judgment to come. 
They might believe or not in a. Divine Presence — at 
least it ia certain only some did believe in it. They 
might believe or not in a Divine Victim, in a Ileaven- 
eent King, and a suffering Messiah. They were per- 
mitted to exercise their own choice between a The- 
ocracy and a Monarchy of the vulgar earthly pattern. 
No theology, even with the encouragement and 
assistance of philosophy, can define what ia necessary 
to a good moral faith and what is inconsistent with 
it. A wide range will ever remain for the exercise of 
private judgment, which in its negative capacity is 
belauded as the most valuable of liberty's preroga^ 
tives. I, too, am a citizen of no mean city. I, too, 
claim the right to exercise my private judgment 
wherever Nature speaks and Scripture leaves me 
free. All around me are engaged in bold inveati- 
gationa. If investigation ia not to imply a foregone 
conclusion, I am ready to take my part in it, but I 
am not ready to pretend inquiry, with an mtention to 
reject and disbelieve. 
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Vol. i. page 12. 
I Bee it stated that the Newmans resided for & time 
in Bloomsbury Square, iind tbat in that way the future 
Cardinal and the future Premier, Lord Beaconsfield. 
may have been playmates. Tlie difference between 
ten years of age and sis years of age would not sig- 
nify, for Disraeli was i^ singularly precocious and en- 
gaging child. Tlje house occupied by the Newiuana 
for some years was No. 17, Southampton Street, 
Bloomabury Square. Had I inquired more, or remem- 
bered better, I might litive been able to say more of 
early family acquaintances. The chief names I do 
remember are Mr. MuUiiia, Mr, Levy, Mr. Capel, 
and Mr. Ellis of the Bank of England. The first was 
a blind clergyman, a good scholar, a good preacher, 
and a kind friend. He had surmounted his ditficulties 
suffiuiently to be able to say from memory the whole 
of the Church Services, including the Psalms, and to 
talk well on the topics of the day. But, strange to 
say, he bad not learnt resignation, and be felt his 
infirmity with keenness and even bitterness to his 
death. Such people are rather to be pitied than 
blamed. In all the ranks of industry there are those 
who labor and groan, and who will endure, so long as 
they be allowed to veut tbeir accumulated griefs now 
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tati tlien. Their spirit is sufficient to give nerve to 
their working frames, but not to give wings to their 
Bouls or «hi.' erf II In 633 to their tongues. Mr. Levy wiia, 
I think, on the Stock Exchange, a man of high literary 
attaininenta, and an aocomjiHshed musician. At a 
later date he occupied a house on tlje west side of 
Russell Square. Upon his di-ath, nnd the consequent 
siile of his effects, about 1848, 1 bought one of hie 
dinner services as a memento of the Newman acquniut- 
unce, and, for a friend of mine, bid up to a huudi'ed 
guineas for a fine organ. 

Vol. i.page 23. 

William Jamea Copleston was nephew of the 
Bishop of Llandaif, and uncle of the present Bishop 
of Colombo, He will be long remcmlwred by Orii;! 
men for his useful and iigreeable qualities, but chieQy 
for the light aud pleasant way in which be bore what 
really was a great trouble and inconvenience. One 
of his legs had always been dwindled, useless, and 
liable to painful sorea affecting the whole system. 
The doctors at last told him frankly he had better 
have it off. Without saying a word to anybody he 
went wp to town, and wrote in a few days to say that 
he had hud the operation performed, I believe the 
nmputation was very high up. From that time ha 
was always having new cork l^s, costing a good deal. 
Ho walked as a lame man, not worse ; and rode like 
other prople. Upim the whole he managed so well 
that people did not always remember liia mutilated 
state. Deitisou one day said, " Copleston. don't yoa 
find your iinlcles aehe this cold weatluT?" Hi>ri*plied, 
" I 'm thankful to aay I don't, fur I 've six of thorn." 

• horse ffU with him on Burllugtun Green. Soma 
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one coming up found him lying on the turf with 
under the animal, and was horror struck, " la n't your 
leg crusbed ? " "I hope not," Coj)leston replied, " for 
it cost me thirty guineas." He was always so cheerful 
that I could scarcely say there ever was a shade of 
sadness about his expression ; but when I saw him 
late in life it was too plain that be had gone through 
a good deal of suffering. As a conacieutious and pains, 
biking man be would not spare himself in his duties 
lis Rector of Cromhall, and would no doubt suffer in 
consequence. The Copleston family has remarkable 
qualities, which have yet perhaps to take a higher 
part and make more show. Some one has said that- 
genius is an aptitude for taking trouble about things, 
and there can be no doubt that the moral part of our 
nature contributes to its formation more than the 
intellectual. The very qualities which in the opinion 
of some people tend to stupidity and dulness, such as 
sympathy, patience, and love of work, have the largest 
share in the development of the higher faculties, which 
really are stifled without them. 

Vol. i.page. 30. 
Copleston 's Lectures or Prjelectiona on Poetry are 
a great classical work, in a language which few can 
read without more labor and time than the pace of 
life now allows. Why have they not been translated ? 
Even Copleston had to complain latterly of the vacua 
fubailia before him. Milman smuggled into his 
Lectures his own English translations of tbe choruses 
in Aristophanes and other bits, and in this way secured 
good audiences. His delivery told as much aa tha 
translations themselves. Keble overshot tbe mark in 
hia extreme desire to be perfectly distinct and iutel- 
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ligible. 'He made auch pauses at all the stops that 
he hri>ke his sentences to pieces, and put so raany 
stumbling-blocks in the way of attention. I remem- 
ber, however, being amused as well as interested by 
his claiming Homer as the poet o( old country life, 
who might have learnt all his facts, hia pedigrees, and 
his legends from persons corresponding to the old 
family serrants left in great houses to show them to 
strangers. As to the matter of Copleston'a Prseleo- 
tions, though I read a good deal of tliem with New- 
man, I have to confess that 1 remember best what at 
the time I could not quite agree with, and have since 
much objected to. The ancients, Copleston says, had 
not the idea of the picturesque. They do not describe 
oVijecta that most prove tho skill of a modern painter. 
This I think true only so far as that their taste fop 
the picturesque was leaa developed than ours. The 
taste is cultivated by the painter, not the sculptor. 
By the time we have seen many houses, trees, gates, 
animals, bridge^ roads, or what not, faithfully repre- 
sented as the worst of their kind, and in the worst 
possible condition, we begin to admire them when we 
■ee them in matter of fact. It is the same with singu- 
lar features of scenery. But a scholar may easily 
collect a great number of epithets and single words in 
the classical writers that at once bring a whole 
laodacape to the eye. 

^ i'ol i. page 87. 

^ I am told that upon hearing of the College dfr 
ciaion, (!ither before or after the actual dismissal, the 
father came down to expostulate with Copleston, and 
got into u long argument with him. To the charge 
of disgraceful iotoxictilion he nplii'd that drunken- 
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nesB was not necessarily intOKication. There 
four Iduda of intoxication, and it was possible for a 
man to be drunk neither disgracefully nor injuriously. 
My own experience is that it is a great mistake to 
tell people drunkenneaa will make them fools and 
poor men. In one parish lit least within my knowl- 
edge the only men who made their fortunes and 
retained their natural shrewdness to the last had 
never been known to be quite sober. Drinking de- 
graded them and made them knavish, tricky, Btilfish, 
and generally unprincipled, but did not prevent them 
from milking their way in the world and being even 
clever talkers. Drunkenness puts a man into oua 
long dream ; but if that one dream is money-making, 
be will be sharper for that purpose than his neighbor 
with more things to care about. 

Vol. I. page 155. 
Among other morning callers afc Shrewsbury waa 
Dr. Darwin, father of Charles R. Darwin, who has 
just closed a long career of meritorious, and, as far as 
it goes, beneficial work. Dr. Darwin was, I tliiiik, 
the biggest man I ever saw out of a show, for though 
not so tall as Carus Wilson, he was much stouter. 
When he entered the room it was like the door 
coming upon you broadside on. But what most 
struck me was the small soft voice that proceeded 
from this mountain. Erasmus, so I used to hear, 
had great faith in the instincts of even the human 
child, enfeebled and vitiated as they are supposed to 
have been by civilization. His plan was to let his 
children eat and drink what they liked; so they ato 
much fruit and drank bowls of cream. The general 
opinion was that he had carried this too far, and that 
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it ha/i told injuriously on tlie constitutions of liia 
children. Tlie one who lived and died at Breadsall 
Priory, near Derby, was a very tall fellow, but not 
unwieldy or over stout. 

Vol. i. page 183. 
" Themes " are part of a very long etory in ray life, 
indeed beginning i)efore my life. In a question upon 
which i>eopIe dilTer even to soreness I will give some 
facta, which to me are most interesting. But it ia a 
long story, iiod it is not a few p»ges that will see the 
end of it. I must begin at Oriel. Nut moru tlian 
a dozen of the undergraduates took pains with their 
*' themes." At least, not so many had the distinction 
of rending their themes in hull. The readers were 
myself, John F. Christie, Sackville U. S. Lee, now 
Canon of Exeter, and Francis Trench, elder brother 
of the Archbiahop of Dublin. I am doubtful about 
Holford. Sir John Duckworth, Algernon Perkins, 
J. Richardson, Charles B. Pearson, and some others. 
Th«y might have read in hall once or twice. The 
tiit->r had to overhaul the " theme " before it was read. 
Newman never Qatlerud me. I don't think he ever 
gave me to undersbmd that I had a good style, or 
any style at all, or indeed that style w,is an object 
in a theme. He used rather to touch my amour 
pTopre in this m.atter, and he frequently reminded rao 
that what a writer thought his best things were 
generally his worst. These "themes" I ki-pt fur 
many years, atid I nevi^r looked at them without 
being deeply itnpri'SBed with the truth of Newman's 
rommentii. No doubt a "Style" is ganerally an af- 
fectation luid a trick; a vehi<?lu for paradoxes, if not 
I. the diaguiao of nonsonse. Ko sensible tutor would 
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encourage tbe foritiation of a style. He commOD: 
finds points of far more importance to insist on. 

One day, after reading in hall, I wae sent for by 
Provost Copleston, He bad been present at the 
reading. I sliould say that he had always shown a 
kindly interest in me on the strength of Russell's 
recommendation. On this occasion he at once asked 
when, and bow, I had acquired my style. What 
practice bad I had ? I could only reply, School- 
themes and letter- writing. Who had been my fa- 
vorite author ? I am pretty sure that this question 
was suggested by Copleston 'a very acute and prac- 
tised ear detecting an eighteenth- century ring about 
ray compositions. My answer was like too many 
answers I have given in my life. It was truth, but 
not the whole truth, or the most important part of 
the truth. I said, " Tbe ' Spectator,' " I certainly 
bad read it more than any other English classic, but 
the book which I had returned to over and over again, 
and read every page of, was not likely to be known 
to Copleston, any more than to my readers. It wai 
tbe " Country Spectator." My special interest in the 
book, and the singularity of tbe story, as well as the 
length of it, would have made it scarcely possible for 
me to do justice to myself bad I answered the above 
question with entire and literal truth. 

I must now go back a long way. In the decade' 
before the French Revolution there were three Blue- 
Coat School boys enjoying at the same time the 
closest intimacy and unique educational advantages. 
These were Thomas Fansbawe Middieton, Charlea 
Lamb, and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, The first of 
these was senior in school standing by about two 
years, but they were all there together five years. 
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'. of a very small class of Grecians, and 
they had a master to themselves. He waa a man of 
learning and taste, who read and did what he pleased 
with his handful of pupils, as they might be called ; 
taking it easy and giving thena easy times ; consulting 
their taste for novelty, and feeding them, as it were 
from hand to mouth, with a bit of this favorite 
aathor, and then a bit of that. The master of the 
lower scliool was much the same sort of gentleman 
in his way, doing what he liked, and letting the boys 
do much as they liked. Nobody wished the boya of 
the lower school to be educated above the require- 
ments of the counter or the desk. Middletou went 
to Cambridge, leaving his friends at the school. Im- 
mediately upon taking his degree he was ordained to 
the curacy of Gainabro". On arriving there he at 
once made the acquaintance of my father, and in a 
Tery short time started a weekly sheet with the title 
of the " Country Spectator." My father was then 
only nineteen. At the age of fifteen he had been 
brought home from Kirton Grammar School, to the 
great grief of his master, to miccecd his own grand- 
fntlier in the management of a very importjint busi- 
ness He had the confidence and kindest wishes of 
the town, for the grandfather had been for many 
years one of its most useful and popular men ; though 
not a lawyer by profession, much employed to ar- 
bitrate, compose difficulties, and make wills. My 
fnlher must have been, what he always Wivs, a very 
pleasant companion, and Middleton waa with him 

IST«ry day, calling hiiti ''Harry," and making a 
■tboolff llow of him. He fretly disclosed to my father 
^ feelings about the townspeople, especially where 
ht felt he did not receive the conaideratiun he de- 
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served ; and affectionate as lie was to my father, tin 
impression he left was that he was generally stiS and 
proud. 

Of course I aliould bo gratified to be able to detect 
that my father had Bonie hand in the work. But I 
cannot. On the contrary I feel very sure that Mid- 
dleton brought the idea, the thoughts, the characters, 
and everything short of the MS., from Cambridge, 
or from some vacation experiences, or from even an 
earlier etiige of his existence. The characters don't 
fit into Gainsbro', which is a tidal river port, much 
given to speculation in Baltic produce, and not an 
ordinary country town. I remember the place per- 
fectly well as it was only twenty years after Middle- 
ton's time, and as I write tliis I can recall the Bound 
of the " Mill on the Floes." and a good deal more. 
Middleton had some local contributors, and he may 
have adapted his old stores to the circumstances of 
the place. But one thing ia conclusive as to the long 
incubation of the work. The first number is that of 
October 5), 1792, and the thirty-third and last is that 
of May 21, 1793. Throughout the whole series there 
is not the slightest allusion to the terrible events at 
the neighboring capital. Everything, too, indicates 
that the writer had expected to he located in a vil- 
lage or some small market town. I should say that 
the whole work ia an echo of Addison and Steele, 
that had been for many years growing into shape, 
and tliat the writer could not now get rid of it except 
by pubhcation. It is, however, a charming book. I 
believe I read it with more pleasure than the " Spec- 
tator " itself. It was my earliest idea of good writ- 
ing. It seemed to have an intrinsic value. Such 
waa my appreciation of it that in my frequent pecu- 
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f dutresses at acliool, a dreadful thought used to 
Kur to me. As the book was ahnoat unknown, I 
Bbought I might safely copy sume o£ the papers and 
obtain something considerable by tlie sale t» a peri- 
odicut. Nothing would ever have induced me to do 
that. It Wiie a wicked thought, and no more. But it 
shows my opinion of the book. I regard it as a tra- 
dition of the " Spectator," and I h;vve to thank It for 
bringing the "Spectator " home to me. 
^■< The " Country Spectator " was, as they say, the 
^^bakiiig of Middleton. The religioua biographers 
^^■ake a good tttory of Tomliiie, then Bishop of Lin- 
^Hidn, hearing of liia faithful discharge of his parish 
^^bties, and resolving to promote him to a larger 
^Hqihere. The fact la he saw some numbers of the 
•' Countiy Spectator," and at once laid hold of the 
writer and sent hitn to Norwich to take charge of 
two nephews. In duo time he gave him church pre- 
ferment. I can rt^member that even at the age of 
eleven, at my Derby day-achool, despHtniig of other 
■iccesB, I was pining for the opportunity of essay 
^Hpiting. This and the usual paper work was the 
^^■OBt I did at Charterhouse. I was the only one of 
^^B our family who took to the " Country Spectator," 
^lOf realized its existence. Yet several of the family 
must have felt, without knowing it, a sort of under- 
current or electric wave coming through Middleton 
from the sweet little cdterie at Christ's Hospital, for, 
from very early years, they enjoyed no writer so 
much as Charles Lamb. 

I must confess to a certain fascination in tracing 
the threads of moral and mental ioflueiice, be tliey 
•ilver, gold, silk, or some common fibre. Surely, in 

£may be seen the hand of the Almighty ever 
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preparing His Borvanta for their appointed work, 
is their very nature to escape vulgar eyes, and be 
only known, or beat known, by those who are most 
concerned. Very trifling incidents indeed, that might 
easily pass unnoticed, hiive affected my course ; some, 
indeed, my existencf . I am thankful that 1 was born 
at a plane which contributed to me very eiirly experi- 
ences in the lines of my future occupations. In my 
childhood I used to walk down the Trent to meet the 
" Egre " or " Bore," as it is called, in the Severn. I 
used to watch the building of ships and see them 
launched; in particular the Trent, one of the first 
vessels sent this century on an Arctic expedition. I 
remember seeing an iron bridge shipped for Calcutta, 
and cannon balls for our wanton and abortive land- 
ings iu the United States in 1813-14. I remember the 
Pressgang, the Volunteers, and the rejoicings for out 
Peninsular victories. T early ranged about the Old 
Hall ascribed to John of Gaunt, and heard of sad 
stories connected with it. Before the days of steam, 
after witnessing a tremendous storm at Bridlington, I 
passed a night and was nearly wrecked on the mud 
banks of Trent Fall up the Humber. I saw the ar- 
rival of the first steamer that ever came np those 
waters, and a very clumsy affair it was. Besides 
events nearer home, I heard the newspapers read as 
they brought news of Waterloo ; and very soon after 
that was initiated into the difficulties then besetting 
home government. Even my infancy was amongst in- 
genious and good-natured people. To a nursery com- 
panion of mine a very competent authority ascribes 
the invention upon which the concertina and the 
harmonium are based. From a child I was a good 
listener, if there waa B-n-jthinf; to attract attention. 
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My &ther saw many of the people connected with 
the trade and enterprise of the town. In this way I 
used to hear a good deal of the whale fishery, many 
GaiDsbro' people having shares in whalers or rela- 
tives on bnard. Nothing then did I long for so much 
as a chance of an encounter with a whale. I nsed to 
hear also of a less recognized but still common in- 
dustry ; that is, chartering rotten ships and sending 
them into the Baltic heavily insured, to sink or swim 
as might be. Then I heard of the vast " warping " 
operations ; that is, the reclamation of marshy land 
irregularly flooded by the Trent, by allowing the tide 
to enler, deposit its rich mud, and then quietly retire 
till wanted again. More, much more could I say, 
but one thing only will I add. A lingering attach- 
ment for a young lady brought home an Indian chap- 
lain, who remained in England, and by whose advice 
my father sent me to Charterhouse, and then asked 
Russell to obtain my admission into Oriel. The evo- 
lutionist will allow that these things have been op- 
portune for me, and he is not in a condition to dis- 
pute that they may have been providentially ordered 
and controlled. Slow as I am in the powers of ac- 
quisition and expression, I never could have dune 
anything without the timely and abundant aid of 
surrounding circumstances, interpreted frequently by 
& parent who early regarded me with a special inte^ 
it and more than ray due share of affection. 

Vol i page 302. 
On consulting Fergusson'a works, I find I must 
qoftlify what I have siiid in the comparison of the cii^ 
colar CDr\-e with the catenary in the matter of domes. 
The inner dome of St. Peter's is no mocQ 65k«i\Ka.V. 
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than tbe outer; indeed the only difference between 
them ia that the outer dome is larger, and rises from 
& base three or four yatds higher, Fei^nssoit's il- 
lustrations are not quite large enough for exact 
measurement and calculation, hut so far as I can es- 
timate, the curve is obtaiued by dividing the diame- 
ter at the baae or spring of the dome into three equal 
parts, and making tlie dividing points the two cen- 
tres. This furms a Gothic arch of a very ordinary 
character, but interrupted by the " eye," or aperture 
for the cupola. The arch is that which runs through 
Westminster HftU, appearing in a very grand form 
ia the timber roof, and in all tlie windows. If one 
can imagine the great window over the north, or 
principal entrance, revolving round a. perpendicular 
dropped from the point of the arch, that will give the 
very form of the double dome oE St. Peter's. As the 
two domes are rigidly connected at the cupola, the re- 
sulting curve, in the matter of forces, is a very com- 
plex problem. But the domes approach the spher- 
ical foiin too nearly to support the cupola a second 
without an abundance of raetal ties. The dome of 
Sta. Sophia, at Constantinople, as well as the much 
smaller dome of the ancient building called the Les- 
ser Sophia, is spherical, but veij far short of a whole 
hemisphere. The centre of the dome ia three or 
four yards below its actual base or spring line. The 
curvature thus leaves the walls at a great angle. 
Such a dome is quite safe, but it must spring from a 
firm base secured by strong ties or by very heavy 
abutments, the latter being employed in this case, as 
one sees in the familiar photographs of the exterior. 
Every bit of masonry in the building, every wall, 
every vault, is madft ta contribute to this abutment. 
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Early in 1833, Hnrrell Froude was some weeks at 
Malta, from which he went to Rome, anci imniedi- 
•tely set to work studying the Pantheon, e9[.ieciti!ly as 
its ecoiiomicHl coDditious. At th;tt very time, as 
now read iii Fei^sson, a village mason, with the 
id uf a local aruhitcut, was about to put tn execution 
a long-designed and long- prepared plan for a church, 
at Motista, a walk from Valetta, which was completed 
in 18(iO, and which Fergusson chisses as the third 
imc in Europe. It was built without scaEFolding, 
the existing church, whicli was not removed 
!w church was completed. The mason and 
the architect must have been well acquainted with 
the domes of the Pantheon, Sta. Sophia, and St. 
Peter's, for tliey have improved upon all three. For 
safety, and economy of material, they have avoided 
the spherical form. As at St. Peter's, they have ob- 
tained the required curvature by describing it from 
two centres, dividing the diameter of the dome into 
three equal parts. At Sta. Sophia, as above stated, 
the true centre of the dome is three or four yards be- 
its actual base, and at Moiista, the two centres 
about that much below it. The village mnsou 
wisely dispensed with a cupola, and provided an 
imense quantity uf abutment. Under the circum- 
LOces it is a prodigious achievement. If Froude 
not hear of the design, the fact of his head run- 
on a very similar modification of the 
tntheon, is one of those instances of ideas "in the 
that everybody has often experienced. The 
Iding itself WHS only ci'mmencrd that year, but 
Froude might have seen tha draxvings for it. which 
had been many years in pre|miittiun. He might at 
>t have heard the talk about it. Froude observai 
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on the stones being laid horizontally oa the dome 
St. Peter's, as in the building of a common wnU. 
That luiglit be to avoid the necessity of scaffolding. 
At Mousta, Fergussou says, each successive course is 
notched on to the course below. 

Vol. a. page 37. 
The fact of so many men of great power and high 
promise suddenly relinquishing the wide field of lit- 
erature and philosophy foe the narrow path of the- 
ology, of a more or less polemical character, has 
baldly yet been duly and accurately estimated. The 
gain is before the world in the copious library of the 
Oxford movement in ult its stages and branches, 
"What has been the loss? " Very great," will per- 
haps be the answer. But then comt:s the question, 
who is answerable for the loss? They that did not 
join the movement were tar more numerous than they 
tliat did. Till the appearance of the " Tracts for the 
Times," in autumn, 1833, there was nothing to distract 
general attention from the studies of the University 
such as they were at that time. Tliere were then 
many thousands of Oxford men all over England, still 
comparatively fresh from Oxfoi-d, and full of its cul- 
ture. These men had brought with them to Oxford' 
the special tastes and mental discipline of many great 
schools, conducted by the best scholars of the day. 
They had betin well drilled in all the Greek and Latin 
poets — epic, lyric, and dramatic ; in historians and 
philosophers, in antiquities and in criticism, in com- 
position, iu philology, and in ethnology. I remember 
regarding with something like awe the knowledge this 
man had of Homer, another of Greek plays, ajiother 
of Cicero's Letters, another of Herodotus or of Llvy, 
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*■ "another of Terence. They were really familUr with 
these authors, and could quote them largely. The 
greater part of tlieso men carried their litLTjiry ac- 
quirements to Bpheres where there waa iiothiiig to 
curtail their free development and full use. Imme- 
diately after that date there ensued an immense 
e.'cteiision of our scholastic system in the same lines 
as the old, with the same course of classical and 
mathematical studies. It ciinnot lie said, then, that 
classical hterature has not liad a fair 6eld, and its full 
share of golden opportunities. 1 have lately heard it 
estimated that there are now ten scholars to one in 
the comparison with the last generation but one. But 
what has this schi'larship done ? What results has it 
to show ? The poetry, the philosophy, the politics of 
tlie country have generally left the old classical mod- 
els. The lines of thought have cea^t-d to be classical. 
The chief arena of the country has been Parliament, 
II and if classical ideas and classical allusions could still 
jUBOierge and hold their ground, it would be there. 
jHFor years and years the best, or at least the most 
'- popular and the most powerful, scholars in the coun- 
try did their very beat to keep up the pleasant old 
freemasonry of classical thought and illustration. 
uXhat very best consisted in the annual use of some 
iitdrcd quotations, every one of them familiar to 
frea u fifth-rate scholar, who would not even call 
I 'himaelf a Bcbolar. Scores of men ranging free over 
ihe whole surface of literature, with the aid of ex- 
cellent libraries, could not produce at the moat mora 
than half a dozen new quotations a year. The ex- 
hibition beciime disgraceful. Lord Sherbrocike pro- 
nounced classical literature self-condemned, (ibsolote, 
^U)d no longer suited to English waDta or the English 
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oli&racter. As the Muses could not be 
banished from the society of gentlemen, be tried old 
English ballads instead. Why he gave that up lie 
beat can say. The final result ia tliat the classical 
quotation, illustration, or allusion is gone. A great 
statesman, strong enough to do and to say anything, 
now and then brings up a quotation from some un- 
known depth, but the c-lassical vein has been worked 
out. Never was there so much classical education, 
and never was there so little to show for it, or so few 
who could be called good ripe scholars. 

Vol. u. pages 217, 218. 
I will venture to add here several phenomena of 
the skies above that have much impressed me in 
different ways. Of the first phenomenon I have to 
say that I did not see it ; nevertheless, what hap- 
pened told on me as much as if I had. In the spring 
of 1820 there was to be a great eclipse, beginning 
about noon. We were released early from school 
that we might observe it with due preparation. I 
had half an hour or so to wait. Sitting down in my 
father's library, with my hack to the book-case, I 
dived with my hand backwards into the shelves and 
took out a volume which turned out to be a very old 
number of the " Monthly Review," I opened it at 
random, when the first words that caught my eya 
were, " If any one of the present generation should 
live to see the great eclipsp of 1820, he will have the 
opportunity of observing." etc. The writer went oa 
to describe the " heads," tiie " flames," the " protu- 
berances," and the "corona," since more accurately 
ascertained. Now, with our common telescope and 
our smoked glass we were not likely to make out 
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s bbjecta, and we did not. So, assuming the 
warning to lie provide ntiitl, what did it ine»n ? Aa I 
hud not the iijipliancea, and could not do the very 
bidding, it did not seem intended to make me an 
astronomer. What then did it mean ? I can only 
Bay that it made a very deep impression on me, and 
that wa8 thut He that ruleth in the heavens was 
then very near to me, and that He guided my ha'iid 
and opened thiit book, and thereby assured me of His 
constant presence and aid. 

The next phenomenon I did see, and when I read 
that the strongest and bravest men are unnerved by 
an earthquake, I am not ashamed to confess that for 
a few seconds I was myself in that condition. Some 
of us were at the Waylands, at Basaingham, and 
there was a comet to be seen, if we could only find 
it. We stayed very late in the garden, taking onr 
stations before the different windows to scan the 
heavens all round. The servants knew what we were 
about. As the search was fruitless we went indoors. 
Before tea was over the Bervants rushed in to say the 
comet waa come. We all ran out, and tliere, right 
across tiie blue sky, from the east horizon to the 
west, was a broad arch as white and almost as bright 
tm the full moon. For some seconds or breathings, if 
I breathed, I felt that this was coming down upon ua, 
with what results one could only tremble to think of. 
It remained and wits harmless. It was a " northern 
liglit," and nothing more; but the momentary im- 
pression remains to this day, after mure than half h 
Bsntury. 

k'Twenty-one years ago I had the converse expe- 
, for I was in the tail of a oomeF, without 
towing it, though noting the effects, which were 
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very remarkiible, 1 and my wife were at Paris on 
Sundny, June 30, 1861. We liad dined witli friends, 
nnd tliey took us a drive ou tlie Bois de Boulogne. 
I Bat by the driver tliat I might look about me. The 
hour was not late, and I was struck by finding night 
closing in. There waa a murkineas in the atmosphere 
not like a summer evening. Looking towards Paris 
I was surprised to see a biilliitnt primrose, or rather 
gamboge, light over the horizon. Considering and 
disposing of several solutions, I settled at last that it 
might be the illumination of some public gardens, but 
I was not satisfied with that. In the midst of this 
brilliancy, and outshining it, was a flaming torch of 
this yellow light, very little above the horizon. What 
could it be ? There was no evening star, even if that 
had been the direction for it. Was it a fire balloon? 
But it had no perceptible motion. I kept entreating 
the attention of the gentleman and two ladies in the 
carriage to these unaccountable appearances, but with 
the result that has uniformly attended similar at- 
tempts. One o£ the moat entertaining gentlemen 
in the world was there, and what could the skiea 
show in comparison ? I think it was only on Tuesday 
morning that I saw by the English papers that this 
was a comet, and that we hud probably been passing 
through its tail. This, too, has left a strong impres- 
sion upon me. It is not tbe fear of collision or com- 
bustion ; for this particular experience rather goes to 
show that comets are harmless things. It suggests 
to me the infinite treasury of new forces at the com- 
mand of Omnipotent Wisdom. Who knows what 
mysterious yet powerful elements may not have been 
contributed by this sudden, near, yet iilmost unnoticed 
visitor ? 
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uiTe had a similar experience of an earthquake ; 
vitii a. clear perception of the effect, witliout 
(f«n guessing tlie cause. We were at Griinlelwald in 
"851, ill the same hotel as Bisliop Wilberforce. 
There waa not room for mo to sleep at the hotel, and 
I was sent to tlie minister, whose maid-servant under- 
Btood tiie arrangement and conducted me to my bed- 
room. I had just got into bed when there waa a 
knocking at the duor, I must pay my two francs 
down, the minister having frequently lost it through 
the carelessness of the hotel people. I had nothing 
but sovereigns about me, and it was only after a long 
negotiation that the miuiiiter consented to tike a 
sovereign iu pawn. By this time I bad l>eeoine aware 
of the fact that there was a baby in the house. In 
the middle of the night I was waked by a movement 
that I could only compare to the brandishing of a 
aword or the flicker of a flame. My first idea wiis 
that a whirlwind had caught the house, or some vio- 
lent gust. I opened the winilow, and all waa still. It 
waa a calm moonlight night. Then I thought of an 
avalanche. At last I settled down to the conclusion 
that the minister's baby hiid fallen out of btd. When 
morning came, however, I examined the walls and 
ceiling for cracks, and found none. At dinner people 
were talking of the earthquake there had been in the 
night. It is not mentioned in the notice of Bishop 
~Vilberforce's Swiss tour, curtailed by his biographer, 
) doubt to give room for what he deemed more 
Kteresting matter. Aa anon as I knew it had been 

trthquake, I felt very deeply impressed at the 

Dllght that the huge Atpa idl about us had been 

ikered like a candle and brandished aa a awoixl. 

he nothing in the Almighty hand. 
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Some years after this I saw the terrible 
done by an earthquake in the valley from Visp to 
Zermatt. No doubt I should have trembled and 
cowered as other men had I felt that earthquake, but 
it coutd not give me a more awful lesaon than I re- 
ceived at Grindelwald. 

Vol. ti. page 230. 
From the day I went to Charterhouse, in 1820, 1 
heard and felt very strongly the fate of the Carthu- 
sian monks, massacred by Henry VIII. for refusing 
to abandon their spiritual allegiance to Rome. Many 
years afterwards, at a Founder's Day dinner, I heard 
Sir R, Peel, after giving a very grand tribute to the 
memory of Sir Walter de Manny, whom all England 
mourned at his death, make some touching and 
sympathetic allusions to these Carthusian monks, 
whose blood he felt a consecration of the ground. 

Vol. it. page 290. 
The visitation of cholera at Oxford, in 1832, was a 
great shock to local feeling. The University had been 
thought safe from peats, possibly because Courts had 
come here to escape the plague in London. Oxford 
was tliought to deserve the immunity, and it was as 
much relied on us the supposed exemption from earth- 
quakes now enjoyed by Rome for a thousand years or 
more. A lady, nervous about cliojera, took refuge at 
Oxford, and inquiring for airy and cheerful iodgings, 
was directed to some new houses on the Cowley Road, 
occupied by Magdalene College servants. Her land- 
lord brought home a quantity of fruit and sweets as 
his share of a Magdalene "gaudy." She partook of 
them freely, bad the cholera and died. The porter at 



Onel College, a former servant of Copleston's, waa 
proud of his college and University. " To tliink o£ 
Biriiiingliiiin, that vulgar place, having no cholera," ho 
would exclaim indignantly, "while tbere is bo mucli 
of it at Oxford ! " It seemed to shake hia belief in 
a Providence. 

Faith and Science. 
I Iiave mentioned several times the frequent col- 
lisions at Oxford, not between faith and science, but 
between the religious tone and tlio prevailing scien- v 
tific tone. Fiom my earliest recollections of Oxford 
no one ever received the least discouragement in the 
prosecution of scientiQc studies. Discoveriea were " 
welcomed freely. Buckland'a lectures were always 
well attended. I went to several with Robert Wil- 
berforce. In the lecture-room Buckland would speak 
of theories as pegs to hang facts upon ; and would 
confess to changes or modificatiins of his theories. I 
believe I hava seen lately a very different account of 
the formation of "coprolites" than that expressed in 
the name, and enlarged upon iu one of bis lectures 
that I attended. 

I cannot recall Keble introducing science at all. 
It would be his nature to let it go its way so as it let 
him take his way. But the scientific men were tri- 
umphant, and would insist on winning and claiming 
triumphs. They were not content unlt;sH they tied 
you to their chariot wheels. It would not be at the 
bfginning of a journey that Keble would deliver the 
dictum I have quoted, as to the whole creation, just 
aa we see it, being dune momentarily. It must havs 
been at (he end of a journey, when he had been SO 
toeaed and battered that he could only say something 
B to stop all further discussion. Hia was the case ot M 
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Ciilvin, who burnt Servetua, not for his heresy, bnt 
because tbe mjin, who had coma to Geneva for the 
purpose, worried him so iiieesaantly that it became a 
question which was to kill the other, and Calvin, hav- 
ing work to do, preferred to be the survivor. 

Fronde, I am quite sure, would have accepted all 
the legitimate conclusions of science. What he com- 
bated was gratuitous theory, hiiving no other object 
than to put further from us all ideas of creation, 
preiervation, and moral govi?rnment. 

Newmiin, as a rule, — indeed I cannot remember 
an exception, — would have nothing to say to phys- 
ical science. He abstained from it as much as he did 
from material undertakings and worldly affairs gener- 
ally. He would be impatient of it, as of something 
in the way, not worth precious time. He did indeed 
resent very warmly the tone of scientific men, who 
would challenge, insult, revile, and extort submission, 
or claim to have struck you dumb. There were men 
in those days who might be supposed to have read 
nothing in the Bible except the first chapter of Gen- 
esis and a few of the moat amazing miracles. 

Dr. Prichard's works on the origin and history of 
the human race excited much interest ; and my Ox- 
ford friends were amused, but not at all scandalized, 
at the theory, which I believe Dr. Prichard subse- 
quently abandoned, that Adam and Eve were bluck. 

Dr. Buckland'a life was shortened by an act of 
needless irreverence, as I must call it. When tha 
British Association met at Salisbury, they gave a diiy 
to Stonehenge, Buckland stood on the altar stone 
and delivered an address. For many years the place 
had been possessed by a family named Brown, who 
had constituted fnemseWfta the rightful cicerones, and 
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wbo, to fltrengthen their cliilm of pnssesaion and add 
a trifle to their fees, hiid invented and printed a the- 
ory that Stonehenge was an antediluvian structure, 
and that a slight rising of the ground on the west 
side of some of the outer stones was the result of the 
Flood coming that way upon them. Buckland might 
well have let this alone. But the pamphlet had been 
put into his hands by some injudicious person, and 
his eye had recognized in it the imputed action of thii 
Flood. So he could not resist the opportunity of a 
few skits at the Flood, the ark, and the family in it. 
The day was very cold, and there was a drizzling 
rain, which Bucklund and his hearers just eudured 
while he was speaking. 

But Mis. Brown, a tough old lady, who had long 
spent her time ia all weathers at Stonehenge, and 
who might not have ventured to maintain her theory 
unless provoked to it, accepted at once the challenge 
on the Biblical question. Mounting another stone 
sbe stormed at Buckland as an atheist and a good 
deal worse, for so long a time that the whole company, 
bound to tile spot, were perished with wet and cold. 
They must hear her out, and they did. Buckland 
went back to Salisbury chilled ; was immediately 
taken very ill, and fell shortly into a sad state from 
which he never recovered till he died. 

In my time at Oriel Edward Denison was a man 
of science. Strickland was and became an eminent , 
geologist. He siicriliced his life to the pursuit, for 
while he was making a hurried inspection of some re- 
markable strata in a railway cutting near Retford, he 
was surprised by a passing train and killed. Austen, 
now bvtter known as Goodwin-Ansten, Wiis a man o( 
■oieDce, aud published works on the fauna of the de,ei{ 
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sea iu our part of tbe world. I cannot foi^t hi« 
eUowing me in bia gH,rdeu the fossil of a huge nauti- 
lus that, finding itself left dry by the receding waters, 
bitd devoured some dozen sm-Al slugs in the same evil 
case, and had probably been choked by one too many 
for it. This might have occurred, he told me, twenty- 
five thousand years since, but the chances wore that 
it was raudi longer ago. All tbe Wilberforces had a 
strong leaning to science. 

At the visit of the British Association which I 
have referred to,- the University showed its feeling in 
the choice of a preacher. This was Mills, of M;^- 
dalene. He was a literary man, and something of a 
philosopher, but not a scientific man or a theologian. 
The pursuit of all knowledge — that of natural sci- 
ence not the least — was, he said, tbe school of the 
Christian virtues. Humility he put foremost, as tha 
first requisite of the learner. A devotee of science 
had to go through a long apprenticeship and long 
years of patient labor in tbe observation, seiection, 
and collection of matenals. He had to begin with 
no theory ; to be in no haste to make a theory ; to be 
ready to give up a theory ; and ready also to learn 
from others. He would find his materials increasing 
on Ills hands, and his views taking a larger compass. 
I forget whether the image is to be found in tha ser^ 
mon, but he left on me the impression of a philosopher 
bowed to the ground witli a continual exLimination of 
tbe new wonders revealed from its surface and its 
inner depths. Much was expected of Mills, but he 
died young. 

What I have myself to say about Materialism is, 
that it cannot define itself; it cannot account for 
ifseif ; it can tell of no beginning ; it cannot do with- 
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oat forces or laws, whichever they are to be called : 
yet it cannot say how these laws are enforced, or 
how they were ordiiined. Its philosophers only place 
a little further off in time and space the problems 
that puzzle, an ordinary child. Grant the mighty, 
pregnant, progenitive atom, the mustard seed of the 
whole living world, Hiw came the atom here, and 
whence came its powers ? Is all things out of nothing 
a greater miracle tiian all things out of a mote in a 
sunbeam ; that is, supposing the mythical mote to 
have found a sun ready to light and warm it? 

What is even more, because more horrible to think 
of — indeed, almost maddening to contemplate — is 
that Materialism not only annihilates itself, but is al- 
ready annihilated. On its own ground it is nothing, 
and we are nothing. By the only laws that the 
Materialist recognizes, the entire universe, as far as 
tliB telescope can reacli or guesa it, will at a sufficient 
distance betome a gahLxy, then a nebula, and then 
pass altogether out of sight, disappearing in a vast 
Nothing. Even a good Christian, who haa not yet 
faced the dismal thought, may shudder to reflect that 
the awful work of our salvation has been all done in 
a speck which cjinnot be called anything at all in the 
comparison with infinity. The mere philosopher has 
nothing to say against the conclusion that all human 
affairs, enormous and overwhelming as they seem, 
are bat tlie incidents of an atom in the infinite scale; 
Virieter than the stoi-y of a spark from the forge. 
But the whole moral and spiritual nature revolta 
from such ideas. A good man, nay a sane man, will 
ratlM'r believe, as Henry Martyn sometimes diil. that 
mathematics are a diabolical illusion than that they 
all the revelation given to us. There must ba 
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something else than physical Bcience, if all it tells n 
is comprised in the sentence that, whether in spHce 
or in time, we are nothing. Religion, at all events, 
makes Bomething of ub. It niiikes ub the lords of 
creation and the heirs of immortality. 

Tlte Charge of Scepticism, 
A large part of the public appears to be amusing 
itself with a question which I am utterly unable to 
treat with the calranesa and impartiality expected 
from those who are to take part in it. That question 
is. Does Newman really believe a word that he says ? 
There iB even something like an elaborate design to 
win from Newman, or at least from his friends, by 
all the arts of the most refined flattery, a complete 
surrender of faith in return for such gifts and such 
attributes and honors as were never bet'ure henped 
upon any one man. If it be only admitted that tlie 
thing we are all fighting about is just nothing at 
all, that theolc^y is brain work, the Bible a legend, 
and that Newman knows it, then it shall be conceded, 
nay it is already conceded — for a large part of the 
price is already deposited at the feet of the Cardi- 
nal — that he is the most wonderful man the world 
ever saw. He is the very premier of the humaa 
race, in intellei'tual subtlety, in eloquence, in com- 
mand of language, in acuteness and tenderness, in 
the wide .range of his sympathies, in elevation both 
of character and of thought, in his contempt of vulgar 
prizes and g:iuds, in his acquisition and marshalling 
of facts and idens, in all that makes a man >is much 
greater than kings nod conqueroi'S as they are greater 
than common men. The bidding is actually rising. 
The Cardinal is hei;oming daily a greater man in 
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■11 thnt mortals can appreciate ; he is promised tlie 
effulgi-nce of Apollo, the sliield of Acliilles, jind the 
ept^ar of Ilhuriel if only he, or those wlio can auswer 
for him, will declare that at heart he is nothing at all. 
What these ingenious writers wish to bulieve, and 
wish all the world to believe also, is that Cardinal 
Newman ever has been, and is now, the abject slave 
of a craven terror and the showy headpiece of a 
creeping thing. His honor indeed, or his vanity, is 
to be saved just so far that he is not to be set down 
as a wilful and deliberate impostor. He is simply 
flying from the terrible conviction he cannot get rid 
oF, namely: that Christianity is an old wives' fable. 
This, they say, is the spectre that lias ever pursued 
hitu from the battlelield of the Arian controversy, not 
&ny special misgiving as to the Monophysite charac- 
ter of Anglican theology. 

To represent what passes conception, strange im- 
agea are employed. In the midst of the very splendor 
of Newmiin'a genius, one writer sees a scnall dark 
spot conveying to the writer the comfortable aasur- 
aace that Newman's faith is the same as his own — 
none at all. Another writer perceives that Newman 
is fully aware that he has nothing to stand upon, 
and that if the natural order of things be left to its 
proper course, he must descend to the common abyss. 
Newman, however, he proceeds to explain, has laid 
planks across this abyss, and standing upon them 
invites its to share his basis as if it were overhisting, 
though he knows it to be only a mechanism of his 
own. Anyhow, whether by argument or by illuatra- 
tion, it must and shall be made out that the Cardinal 
is. and always has been, esaeutially a sceptic i indeed 
I Sai more of a sceptic than they who confine thelc , 
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doubts to such matters as traditions and 
He has betaken himself, they say, to this fabul 
etnff because he doubts about everything else. He 
has renounced nature and humanity, and taken refuge 
in a dream. Labor as he will, talk as he will, he can 
never really persuade himself that the dream is a 
reality. He is now therefore nowhere ; not in nature, 
not in humanity, not even in a dream, for a dream is 
nothing. 

Something must be allowed for the extreme, in- 
deed the passionate, desire of all unbelievera to add 
to their strength by recruiting their ranks. They are 
always assuring the world that such and such a one, 
hitherto credited with a strong, healthy faith, is at 
heart an unbeliever, putting some di^nise on his real 
convictions. He must be an unbeliever; it follows 
on his own premises ; it is impossible such a man 
can really believe what his position or Lis circum- 
stances compel him to pretend. Scanning his compo- 
sition, and seeing deeper into his nature than he can 
see himself, they discover the true secret, the very 
backbone of his system. It is a doubt, they inform 
the world; or a basis which the man himself has 
manufactured, and knows to be good for nothing but 
to serve the purpose of the hour. 

I Civnnot but give my impressions for what they 
are worth. Young people are said to be physiogno- 
mists and judges of character. They know a true 
man. During the whole period of my personal ac- 
quaintance and communication with Newman, I 
never had any other thought than that he was mora 
thoroughly in earnest, and more entirely convinced of 
the truth of what he was saying, than any other 
man I had come across yet. This conviction, I have 
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to B*y, was to a certain extent unconscious on my 
part, for I cannot remember ever to have entertained 
the question whether Newman did really believe 
everything he profeased to believe. There never oc- 
curred anything to suggest the contrary. I have 
mentioned that he had read Tom Paine and other 
iufidi-l writers; that he kept them under lock and 
key, and lent them out cautiously ; but it never once 
occurred to me that they might have left a sting be- 
hind. The question of miracles Newman had dis- 
cussed at great length in his paper on Apollonius 
Tyanieus. So he had treated Christianity as a ques- 
tion of evidence as well as of probability. 

I now see, what perhaps I might not have seen so 
clearly at that time, that tlte dread of unbelief may 
have given greater activity to belief. It might ba 
that having once caught sight of that spectre, and 
found it fur a moment gaining upon him, he had re- 
solved never once to abate the speed of his onward 
progress, never even to look behind, never even to 
indulge in any earthly abstractiou that would give the 
foe the least advantage. 

It may be said that a man who has to fly from an 
object is still its victim, and that it is really hi« 
master, and the rule of his life. There are, indeed, 
thuee who think that faith is a thing for a man to 
■■est upon aud be thankful, and that this in fact COQ- 
stitutes its great value. But a very little thought on 
the common conditiou of human life will show that 
faith is not a fixed state but an active course. We 
are always running away from something, or pro- 
tecting ourselves from something. We are always in 
the case that if we sit still somebody or something 
be down uddu us, aud if we are uot on our guard. 
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Bomebody or aometliing will overpower us. Dri 
hunger compels some, dread of shame others, dread 
of contempt others ; di'ead of nothingneaa or of them- 
selves coustrains a lat^e part of maukiDd. 

There can be few Christians who have not at 
some time had a fearful reminder of the sure penalty 
of idleness. Every schoolboy has had to writs an 
essay on JVon progr^di egt regredi, or Si hracliia fortt 
remitiia, etc. It may be said that St. Paul himself, 
iiotwilbstandiiig liia express revelations from Heaven, 
yet had to stretch his bands to what was before is 
order to escape from what was behind, 

Newman filled up his whole time, taxed his whole 
strength, and occupied his whole future. In so doing 
be reduced retrospection to very narrow compass, to 
a few faces, to flowers on a bank or a wall, to a fra- 
grance or a sound. Perfumes he said brought back 
the past, and so did distant church bells, hut with the 
scent and the sound the past departed from him. 
Employed all day, and with much interruption, he 
would find his eyes heavy when he wanted to glean a 
little night work after an interrupted day's harvest. 
He applied to the doctors. How was he to keep him- 
self awake harmlessly ? I think, on medical advice, 
he tried a preparation of camphor for tbis purpose. 

Newman never took solitary walks if he could 
help it; for he would work and be doing good while 
at his exercise. For tlie same reason he would never 
take a meal alone if he could help it. Studious men 
know there are two aides to this question. Russell, 
my Cbai-terhouse master, used to tell his boya as they 
went off to Oxford, " Go to as many wine parties aa 
you please, but avoid breakfast parties." He found 
they unsettled a man for the day. But even at that 
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risk Kewman would not be alone and left to IiIb own 
thoughts when he was neither studying, nor writing, 
nor praying. So, putting things together, we might 
say that he was alwaya flying from a void, ua well as 
from the teniptrttioii to rest. 

This continual pressing forward and this eagerness 
for activity told on the direction of his studies and 
his works. He strode or bounded over thousands of 
smaller matters th»t occupy the scholar of the present 
day. It is with difficulty that I recall a single criti- 
cal question as to the text, the translation, the chro- 
nology, the authorship, the canon, or the harmonizing 
of the Scriptures. I do not think that during the 
time I saw muL'h of him he would ever entertain such 
questions as the authorship of the historical hooks, 
p the dates of the several Psalms, or whether there 
Bfrsre two Isaiahs, or whether the Book of Daniel was 
Vwritten after tiie events prophesied, or who wrote the 
' Epistle to the Hebrews. He would not afford the 
time for iiiqairi<.-s leading, if not to a disappoiiitmentt 
at least to a barren fact of no great weight in the 
grand sc:de. It may be said that he refused to in- 
quire where the loss of time would be great, the bene- 
fit doubtful, and the call not peremptory. But this is 
K other thing from refusing to inquire from the dread 
a negative result. 
Newman's character and circumstances alike pre- 
nted him from pursuing the special activity of such 
men as John Wesley. For as long as I can r&- 
mi'mber him he would have shuddered at the very 
thought of founding a sect or creating a si-hism. He 
desired to modify the Church of England as others 
hare modified it ; the Reformers, for example. Laud, 
|,jor example, and others nearer our timo. It would 
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not have Butted his nature or his Labits to go bum 
bom town to town, telling the people everywhei 
tbey were in liad hands and must take care of them- 
selves, forming them into communitiea and putting 
miniatera over them. From first to last he had the 
deepest reverence for Bishops as such, and the great- 
eat dread of anything that might interfere with pleas- . 
ant relations to them. Having been on very intimate 
terms with Lloyd while Professor of Theology, and 
then on good terms with Burton, Newman looked 
with dismay to the poaaibility of antagonism with 
their sueceasora. When the Chair became vacant he 
wrote at the foot of a note he bad occasion to send 
me, " Pray for the peace of Jeruaalem, and teil Chris- 
tie to do so." I doubt if I was long on my kneea in 
that matter, but I am sorry to say I have no doubt 
that for one reason or another I never communicated 
the message to Christie, The truth is that Newman 
wished to avoid collision and controversy as much aa 
poaaible. 

We may then allowably ascribe this not only to 
the natural gentleness which shrank from giving 
pain, but quite as much to a dread of the trials which 
faith itself might have to encounter in the storms of 
life. In those storms it is inevitable that the issue is 
frequently changed and the greater question subor- 
dinated to the lesser question, perhaps a personal 
quarrel. When that is the case it is no longer the 
faith that is contended for, but some petty triumph ; 
and faith itaelf la jeoparded when aometbing elae 
rules the hour. 

Some of these writers discover a practical confefl- 
Bion of real unbelief in what they are pleased to de- 
scribe as the fictitious, that is fabricated, character of 
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CardiiDirs ar^ments and style. I muHt speiik 
with due submission to those better reitd in hia later 
works, but I suspect these writers are forgetting that 
faith ia an imaginative and creative power. As it 
believes what it does not see or hear, and cannot in- 
deed truly conceive, bo it has no choice but to fill the 
void with whiit may be called its own forms and out- 
linea. Faith has no choice but to accept the best ma- 
tfirials it finds, put thein together as they will best 
agree, and make the most of them. It will always 
be building castles and cities, and filling the heavens 
with the most glorious conceivable counterparts of all 
that earth can show. Faith will ever be supplying 
the virtues, the graces, tlie order, and the h:i[)piiu-S3 
which reason tells us there ought to be below, but 
which observation tells us are sadly wauling. Faith, 
bi'lieving in the Omnipotent, the All-wise, and the 
All-good, will always be asking why the great plan 
for the intelligent settlement of this world has so 
conspicuously failed; and how the failure is to be re- 
paired. If it tries to answer the question it must con- 
sult what oracles it can, and interpret as best it nuiy. 
All this is constructive work, and sometimes very 
hazardous scaffolding iudeed — mere planks over the 
abysmal darkness. Faith knows it has to stand a few 
criticisms. It replies that it does what it can ; but 
that anything is better than to be a mass of organized 
I nuitter, with no raore life or soul than depends on 
) transitory relations of certain molecules to one 
kOther; or than may possibly depend on causes un- 
1 altogether, and not to be even inquired after. 
To the Cardinal's own Oxford contemporaries who 
" 1 nut puss over with him, the most marvidlous evi-nt 
t bis life must be his miraculous admission^ not ta 
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say absorption, into the Roman Communion. A ini^ 

acie, for aiich this whs, ia not to be argued about, or 
eveu to be apokun of except reverentially. No one 
can answer for another's impreasiona, but I have to 
confess that the Cardinal'a account of his on the occa- 
sion reminded me of the Koman lyrist's when the tute- 
lary goddess of his city took possession of his soul : — 
la mc totn ruena Venoa 
Cjprura deaeruit. 
To myself it must remain a mj'stery, if only beeauae 
I have had no such call. But there is no disputing 
that myriads of very reasonable men and women in 
all countries and ages have had the like call, as they 
have understood it, to some holier walk of life and 
same stricter profession tlian they had known before. 
Tlie sensation indeed bas been different. Some have 
been drawn up towards heaven, if indeed they have 
not found themselves in the third heaven ; some Lave 
felt heaven descending into them ; some have re- 
mained in long ecstasy; some in sad abasement; 
some in sweet companionship with spiritual beings. 
We have no right to question the fact of such sensa- 
tions. As little right have we to say that tiiey are 
the creation of a disordered mind. We cannot deny 
that where tbey are God is also. But the fact, that 
is the mass of like facts, is large and heterogeneous. 
All communions, unless indeed that of the Anglican 
Ciiurch ia the one happy exception, have contributed 
largely to the chapter of miraculous conversions. In 
the last century Bishop Lavington thought "to kill 
two birds with one stone," as they say, by " The En- 
thusiasm of the Methodists and Papists compared." 
It was a thoroughly English work, designed to make 
English Churchmen quite satisfied vrith their own 
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temperament and well-regulated poBition. He 
did not, however, win the thanka, or even the re- 
spect, of either Wesieyana, or Papists, or English 
Chnrcliroen, for white the two fonner have accepted 
the charge of enthiiBiusm, the lust Lave never quite 
Banctioned the repudiation of it. They are too well 
aware that EatabJiahmenta are not fanatically dia- 
poaed, and they don't much L-are to be told it. 

For my own part, while I have to deplore the loss 
of aome thousanda of good and learned people from 
the Church of England, and the eatrangement of per- 
sonal friends, I cannot but recognize the hand of 
Providence in the event. The Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of England has immensely increased during 
thia century, chiefly by the influx of Irishmen foP 
whom there was no religious provision, and but few 
people of a better class disposed to help them. Im- 
portant as the fact wiia, and strongly aa it might ap- 
peal to the religious feelings of the country, it had no 
place whatever in the Oxford movement, and was 
then regarded at Oxford as a matter with which the 
Church of England had no concern. To supply the 
apiritital needs of the wretched Irish colonies estab- 
lished in the worst quarters of our cities and towns, 
was about the last thing thought of. Providence has 
brought these things together, and lias made Oxford 
cimtribule abundantly to the spiritual needs of the 
poorest Roman Catholics, on tiie very eve of losing 
its own distinctively religious character. 

As to the future, who will venture to forecast that, 
when evei-y yeiir of ihls century has only supplied a 
fresh pro'if of human shortsightedness? It is to be 
liojied and prayed for that tlie loudest talkers will not 
he taken at their own word. They that talk of dri 
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ing troublesome Chnrch people into the mora 
geiiinl region of the Roman pale can hardly havs 
realized the too possible, if not too probable, fulfil- 
ment of their wishes. What indeed would it be for 
any considerable proportion of the wealth, the edu- 
cation, and the zeal of this country to fall into the 
ranks of Rome? That they ai-e even inclined that 
way. as some think, ia believed to be a mischief and 
a scandal. How then if they should do that, the very 
threat of which is injurious? But, it la said, they 
would at least be open foes, and we should all know 
what they are at. England boasts that she can meet 
her enemies in the field. Rash indeed is it to court 
collision with unknown numbers, unknown combina- 
tions, and indeed unknown circum stances. We are 
not so successful just now in getting over our little 
difficulties as to justify such confidence in our future 
treatment of any that may occur. Everything warns 
us and calls us to moderation, and to mutual tol- 
eration. 

I liave referred to two events that never were 
thought of in any mutual bearing till Providence had 
brought them to bear one upon another, — the large 
outpouring of wealth, cnlture. and faith, out of Ihe 
English into the Roman Communion, and the vast 
incrt^ase of the poor Roman Catholic population in 
England. I will venture to point out two other events 
that may well be considered side by side for such 
light as they may throw the one upon the other. These 
two events are the legislative exclusion of religious 
doctrine, and of the open Bible, from the course o£ 
education given in our public elementary schools ; and, 
on the other hand, the practical independence for all 
purposes whatever now secured by the Ii'iah peasaD- 
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try. Oar poor English serfs have submitted without 
a struggle, and not a few have lost their Christian 
birthriglit. The Iriali peasantry, in theiv own fiiehion, 
have fought the battle of both popuktigns, and iO 
far have won the day. 

Tlie new idea of Cardinal Newman aa a mere dia- 
lectician and orator ia so utterly repugnant to all my 
thoughts and feelings about bim that I am tempted 
to add a letter which 1 have early referred to. When, 
as I have mentioned in the introductory chapter, I 
i-etunit^d all Newman's letters, I lamented that I had 
not seen this for many years, and concluded I must 
have lust it. I was deceived by the most important 
matter of the letter not appearing on the first page. 
Newman hail a better recollection of its contents, and, 
finding it among the rest, returned it. The letter 
was written just fifty yeara ago, while Hampden was 
dvtivering his Hampton Ijectures, and Newman him- 
self WU8 deep in bis " Arians." 

Obiku Coi,LBoK, ifaj, 13, 1832. 

Mv Dead Mozley, — J. Marriott has taken Buck- 
land, in this neigiiborhooj, on his going into ordera 
in the autumn, but, the curacy being vacant in Juno, 
the place will be several months without pastor. 
Stevens has told me this, and on my hinting to him 
tlie possibility of its suiting you for this interval 
wished me to write to you — so 1 do. The place yoo 
know friim our Wadley excursions. You distinguished 
yourself by racing up the limo groves with Wilber- 
force, and rested under the fragrant firs. TJie popu- 
lation about 600 (?). The distance twelve miles from 
^^llotd. Thera is a cottage which ift used as a par- 
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Bonage for the curate. I hear you are thinking of 
duty, else I should not have mentioned it, consider- 
ing your late illness. It has been very unfortunate 
thiit you were obliged to give up your engagement 
with Round, but all is tor the best. I am truly re- 
joiced to find your desire for parochial employment 
has not diminished, and your opinion of your own 
health not such as to deter you. For myself, since 
I heard your symptoms I have not been alanned, but 
some persons have been very anxious about you. I 
trust you are to be preserved for many good services 
in the best of causes. I am sure you have that in you 
which will come to good if you cherish and improve 
it. You may think I am saying a strange thing, per- 
haps an impertinent and misplaced, aud perhaps 
founded on a misconception, yet let me say it, and 
blame me if it be harsh, namely, that, had it pleased 
God to have visited you with an illness as serious as 
the Colchester people thought it, it would almost 
have seemed a rebuke for past waste of time. I be- 
lieve that God often cuts off those He loves, and who 
really are His, as a judgment, not interfering with 
their ultimate safety, but as passing them byaa if un- 
worthy of being made instruments of His purposes. 
It is au idea which was strong upon the mind of my 
brother during his illnesses of the last year, while he 
did not doubt that his future interests were essen- 
tially secure. I doubt not at all that yon have all 
along your illness had thoughts about it far better than 
lean suggest ; and I reflect with thankfulness that the 
very cause of it was an endeavor on your part to be 
actively employed, to the notion of which you still 
cling ; yet I cannot but sorrowfully confess to myself 
(how much so ever I wish to hide the fact from my 
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n mind) that you liave lost mncli time in the last 
I fcur or five years, I say I wish to hide it from my- 
■clf, becaiiBe, in simple truth, in it I perceive a hu- 
miliation to myself. I have expecteii a good deal 
from you, and have said I expected it. Hitherto I 
have been disappointed, and it is a mortification to 
me, I do expect it still, but in the meanwhile timo 
ia lost as well as hope delayed. Now you must not 
think it unkind in me noticing this now, of all times 
of the year. I notice it, not as if you needed the re- 
mark most now, rather less, but because you have 
more time to think about it now. It is one especiiil 
use of limes of iltnesa to reflect about ourselves. 
Should you, however, really acquit yourself in your 
own mind, thinking that the course you have pursued 
of letting your mind take its own way was the best 
for yourself, I am quite satisBed and will believe you, 
jet shall not blame myself for leading you to the 
question, since no one can be too suspicious about 
himet^lf. Doubtless you have a charge on you for 
which you must give account. You have various gifts 
and you have good principles ; for the credit of 
those principles, for the sake of the Church, and for 
the sake of your friends, who expect it of you, see 
that they bring forth fruit. I have often had — nay 
have continually — anxious thoughts about you, but 
it is unpleasant to obtrude them, and now I liava 
sitated much before I got myself to say what I 
tave said, lest I should only be milking a fuss ; yet 
elieve me to speak with very much affection towards 
Two men who know you best, Golightly and 
Christie, appear to me lo consider you not at ail im- 
roved iu your partioulur weak points. I differ from 
Perhaps I am exaggerating their o^it\i.Qa,a»d. 
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man apeak geneTally and largely when they wool 
readily on consideration mEike exceptions, etc. But 
if this be in any measure true, thinli what it implies? 
What are we placed here for, except to overcome the 
tipirepi'oTUTOs afiapria, whatever it be in our own case? 

I have no great news for yon from this place. 
Poor Doinford ia laid up with a low fever. Wood 
has left us, and in a week or two commences the law 
in London, The few days he was in Oxford after 
the decision of our election were sad indeed : they 
made Fronde and me quite uncomfortable, not as not 
fully participating in the act of the college (of which 
doubtless Ch. hits given you an account), but from 
the notion of W.'s going. Under any circumstanoea 
it is a painful thing on both sides, when a man leavea 
residence and parts from his friends ; but I am not 
to lose him, as we are to be very regular correspond- 
ents. Wilson ia iu residence this term, good fellow aa 
he ia. What a pleasant thing it would be to have 
more fellowships than eighteen, i. e., if we could 
always have such good men to put into them ! 

Ever yours very afEcctionately, 
J. H. Newman. 
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